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VALL  SEMESTER,   1959 


September      20-24 


October 
November 


December 
January,  1960  4 
February  3 


25-26 
28 


25 
30 
19 


Freshman  Orientation  (Dormitories  open  to  fresh- 
men at  noon,  September  21) 
Registration 

Convocation 
Classes  begin 
register    for    full   credit   or   change 


9:00  A.M 
11:00  A.M. 
Last    day    to 

courses 
6:00   P.M. 
8:00  A.M. 
12:00  noon 
8:00   A.M. 
End  of  fall  semester 


Thanksgi\dng  recess  begins 
Thanksgiving  recess  ends 
Christmas  recess  begins 
Christmas  recess  ends 


SPRING  SEMESTER,   1960 

February  9  Registration 

10  8:00  A.M.        Classes  begin 

13  Last   day    to    register    for   full    credit    or    change 
courses 

19  Annual  meeting,  Board  of  Trustees 

March  13  12:00  noon     Spring  recess  begins 

19  8:00  A.M.        Spring  recess  ends 

June  4-5  Commencement  exercises 


SUMMER   SESSION,   1960 
June  20  -  August  12 


FALL  SEMESTER,  1960 

September       18-22  Freshman  Orientation 

23-24  Registration 

26  Classes  begin 
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BOARD    of    TRUSTEES,     1959-60 

C.  H.  Bolton,  West  Palm  Beach _ President 

Doyle  E.  Carlton,  Tamya Vice-President 

J.  Ollie  Edmunds,  DeLand Treasurer 

Earl  B.  Edington,  St.  Petersburg Secretary 

Charles  W.  Campbell  Jacksonville 

J.  J.  Cater West  Palm  Beach 

W.  J.  Clapp  St.  Petersburg 

Mrs.  Alfred  I.  duPont  Jacksonville 

Ralph  H.  Ferrell  _ Miami 

Earl  R.  Gaston  _ - Pensacola 

Thomas  Hansen _ _ _ -Ft.  Lauderdale 

David  H.  Harshaw „ ^.Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L.  LeRoy  Highbaugh  Louisville,  Ky. 

W.  A.  Hob  son  _ St.  Petersburg 

S.  Bryan  Jennings _ Doctor's  Inlet 

Walter  H.  Mann  _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  N.  Morris Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  Terry  Parker  _ Jacksonville 

M.  E.  Rinker  _. West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  Robinson  _ „ Havana 

Harold  G.   Sanders  Tallahassee 

G.  Henry  Stetson  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  S.  Taylor  .._ Jacksonville 
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Mrs.  Alfred  I.  duPont  David  H.  Harshaw 

Ralph  H.  Ferrell  L.  LeRoy  Highbaugh 

Henry  Stetson 

LIBRARY  MAINTENANCE  TRUSTEES 

Frederick  S.  Allen  David  H.  Harshaw 

J.  Ollie  Edmunds  G.  Henry  Stetson 

The  Florida  National  Bank  of  Jacksonville 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW  OVERSEERS 
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Cecil  C.  Bailey  Walter  H.  Mann 

Doyle  E.  Carlton  Arthur  N.  Morris 

Wm,  J.  Clapp  Perry  Nichols 

Charles  A.  Dana  Richard  D.  Pope,  Sr. 

E.  Harris  Drew  Carroll  R.  Runyon 

Earl  B.  Edington  Bunie  E.  Webb 
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Administrative  Officers  1959-60 


J.  OLLIE  EDMUNDS,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 
President 

WILLIAM  HUGH  McENIRY,  JR.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Dealt  of  the  University 

EDWARD  C.  FURLONG,  JR.,  M.A. 
Business  Manager  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business 

HAROLD  LEON  SEBRING,  B.S.,  LL.B. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Law 

JAMES  A.  STEWART,  M.R.E.,  PhD.,  D.D. 

Dean  of  the  Chapel 

BARBARA  ROWE,  M.A. 
Registrar 

ETTER  McTEER  TURNER,  M.A. 
Dean  of  Women 

GEORGE  W.  HOOD,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Guidance  and  Dean  of  Men 

BOB  LEE  MOWERY,  B.L.S.,  M.A. 

Librarian 

ARTHUR  FARWELL  TUTTLE,  JR.,  B.D.,  M.A. 
Director  of  Admissions  and  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  University 

HARRY  CRAWFORD  GARWOOD,  Th.M.,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Emeritus 


Faculty  1958-59 


Granville  Mason  Alley,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Law,  1955 

A.B.,    Stetson   University;   LL.B.,   University  of  Alabama;   LL.M.,   Co- 
lumbia University 

Paul  S.  Adamian,  Instructor  in  English,  1957 

B.S.Ed.,  Worcester  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  Boston  University 

Lenoir  Patton  Almand,  Assistant  Professor  of  Piano,  1958 
B.A.,  Furman  University;  Diploma,  Juilliard  School  of  Music 

Doris  King  Arjona,  Professor  of  Spanish,  1938 

A.B.,    University    of   Michigan;    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    University    of   Chicago; 
Litt.D.,  Northern  Michigan  College 

Emmett   S.   Ashcraft,   Associate   Professor  of  Mathematics, 
1949 
B.S.,  Wake  Forest  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Elizabeth  Autre y.  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  1946 
B.S.,  Florida  State  College  for  Women;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Paul  Barnard,  Assistaiit  Professor  of  Law,  1958 

A.B.,  Wheaton  College;  M.A.,  Florida  State  University;  LL.B.,  Stetson 
University 

John  E.  Barthel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  1955 
Diplom-Volksvvirt,  Doktor  rer.  pol..  University'  of  Berlin 

David  M.  Beights,  Professor  of  Accounting,  J  953 

A.B.,  University  of  Colorado;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois;  C.P.A. 

Theodore  W.  Beiler,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1953 
B.S.,  Allegheny  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Wesley  Melvin  Berner,  Assistatit  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, 1947 
B.S.,  Pacific  University;  M.A.,  Stetson  University 

Harvey  F.  Beutner,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  1957 
A.B.,  Valparaiso  University;  M.S.J.,  Northwestern  University 

Byrne  Blackwood,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech,  1958 

B.S.    in   Ed.,    Emporia   State   Teachers   College;   M.A.,    University  of 
Arkansas 

William  D.  Bliss,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  1956 
A.B.,  Carroll  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

James  T.  Brand,  Professor  of  Law,  1958 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  LL.B.,  Harvard  University 


Faculty 3 

Malcolm   D.   Brannen,   Major,    USA,   Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics,  1956 
A.B.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 

Ruth  Diane  Burlingham,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Viano  and 
Theory,  1956 
B.M.,  M.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music 

Frances  Buxton,  Professor  of  Violin  and  Theory,  1943 
B.M.,  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music;  M.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music 

William  H.  Carey,  Lecturer  in  Law,  1958 

B.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  LL.B.,  University  of  Florida 

Ruth  Richardson  Carr,  Associate  Professor  of  Church  Music, 
1946 
B.S.,  Houghton  College;  M.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music 

Randolph  Laurie  Carter,  Professor  of  Education,  1944 

A.B.,  Mercer  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Peabody 
College 

Robert  S.  Chauvin,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography,  1950 
B.S.,  State  University  Teachers  College,  Plattsburg,  New  York;  M.Ed., 
University  of  Houston;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

C.  H.  Chorpening,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  1958 
B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy 

Richard  Elijah  Clark,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Emeritus,  1930 
A.B.,  Wake  Forest  College;  B.D.,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

C.  Carter  Colwell,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  1958 
B.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  B.A.,  M.A.,  Cambridge  University';  Ph.D. 
Emory  University 

Richard  W.  Copeland,  Associate  Professor  of  Education^  1958 
A.B.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  M.Ed.,  D.  Ed.,  University  of 
Florida 

John  Ferguson  Conn,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1929 

B.S.,  Georgetown  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh 

John  A.  Corps,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  1956 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Warren  Cassius   Cowell,   Professor  of  Physical  Education, 
1935 
B.S.,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Florida 

Leonard  J.  Curtis,  Professor  of  Law,  Emeritus,  1939 
B.S.,  M.S.,  LL.D.,  Franklin  College;  J.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Roger  L.  Cushman,  Professor  of  Piano  and  Theory,  1950 
B.M.,  M.M.,  Yale  University 


4  Faculty 

Sidney  B.  Denman,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Psychology, 
1950 

A.B.,  Mississippi  College;  M.A.,  Tulane  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  Uni- 
versity 

Richard  T.  Dillon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  and  Librarian 
of  the  College  of  Law,  1957 
B.S.,  University  of  Tampa;  LL.B.,  Stetson  University 

Chauncey  S.  Elkins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, 1956 
A.B.,  Marshall  College;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

BoYCE  Fowler  Ezell,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Emeritus,  1922 
A.B.,  Furman  University;  M.A.,  Stetson  University;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  South  Carolina 

Richard  McDowell  Feasel,  Associate  Professor  of  Wind  In- 
struments, 1946 
B.M.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University 

Ethel  M.  Fisher,  Assistant  Professor  of  Piano,  Emeritus,  1923 

G.  WiLLARD  Freeman,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Business 
Administration,  1952 
D.B.S.,  Webber  College 

Louis  Freund,  Artist  in  Residence,  1949 

University  of  Missouri;  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts;  Colerossi  Acad- 
emy, Pans;  Princeton  University;  Fine  Arts  Center,  Colorado  Springs 

Dorothy  Langford  Fuller,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology, 
1941  '  ^^ 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University 

Edward  Colson  Furlong,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, 1938 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University;  graduate  studv.  Case  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 

Harry  Crawford  Garwood,  Professor  of  Religion,  Emeritus, 

A.B.,    Stetson    Uniyersit>';    Th.M.,    Southern   Baptist   Theological   Semi- 
nar}-; Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

William  Dudley  Geer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  1956 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University 

Mary  Louise  Gehring,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech    1956 
A.B.,  Baylor  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 

Byron  H.  Gibson,  Professor  of  English,  1946 

A.B.,  Birmingham-Southern  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Harold  Milne  Giffin,  Professor  of  Voice,  1935 

A.B.,  Denison  University-  B.M.,  M.A.,  Eastman  School  of  Music 

Virginia  Edsall  Giffin,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  1942 
A.B.,  Denison  University;  M.A.,  Stetson  University 


Faculty 5 

Roger  G.  Giles,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration, 
1953 

A.B.,  Florida  Southern  College;  LL.B.,  Cumberland  University;  LL.B., 
Stetson  University 

Margaret  J.  Glennie,  Visiting  Instructor  in  English^  1957 
A.B.,  West  Virginia  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Henry  F.   Godfrey,   Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Business 
Administration,  1956 
A.B.,  Harvard  University 

Frances  Moulthrop  Gordon,  Instructor  in  Piano,  1957 
B.M.,  Wesleyan  College 

Veronica  Davis  Gove,  Professor  of  Music  Education,  1931 
B.M.,  University  of  Illinois;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Dorsey  B.  Greene,  Jr.,  Captain,  USA,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics,  1957 
B.S.,  The  Citadel 

Benjamin  Bruce  Griffiths,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech, 
1956  (leave  of  absence,  1958-59) 
A.B.,  Baylor  Universit>';  M.F.A.,  Yale  University 

John  A.  Hague,  Associate  Professor  of  American  Studies  and 
Director  of  the  Charles  E.  Merrill  Program  of  American  Stud- 
ies, 1955 
A.B.,  Princeton  University';  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Forest  Warnyr  Hansen,  Instructor  in  English,  1957 
A.B.,  Harvard  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Keith  L.  Hansen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  1955 
B.S.,  M.S.,   Stetson  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

Baya  M.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Law,  1954 
LL.B.,  University  of  Florida 

Herbert  J.  Hedrick,  Captain,  USA,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Tactics,  1957 
B.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University 

Esther  M.   Hick,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education, 
1941 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University 

John  Hicks,  Professor  of  English,  1949 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Louisville;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Martha  B.  Hicks,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  1958 
A.B.,  Miami  University;  M.A.,   Stetson  University 

John  L.  Hodges,  Professor  of  German,  1954 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Annie  Nadine  Holden,  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus,  1907 
Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago;  M.A.,  Stetson  University 


6 Faculty 

Edward  A.  Holmes,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion,  1956 
A.B.,  Mercer  University;  B.D.,  Emory  University 

George  \\'"ilson  Hood,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  1950 
A.B.,  Baker  University-;  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Anne  Hurst,  Circulation  Librarian,  1952 

B.S.,    Georgia    State    College    for    Women;    M.Ln.,    Emory    University 

George  Lovell  Jenkins,  Professor  of  Physics,  1948 

A.B.,  Berea  College;  M.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky 

Paul  R.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Organ,  1956 
B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.M.,  University  of  Michigan 

Sara  Staff  Jernigan,  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  1937 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University' 

John  Edwin  Johns,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science, 
1948 
A.B.,   Furman  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Carl    Herbert   Johnson,   Assistant   Professor   of  Geography, 
1935 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University 

Evans    Combs   Johnson,   Associate  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science,  1953 
A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Alabama;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Kathleen   Allen   Johnson,   Assistant  Professor  of  English, 
1951 
B.M.,  Stetson  University;  A.  B.,  Eastman  School  of  Music;  M.A.,  Stetson 

University 

E.  Earl  Joiner,  Assistatit  Professor  of  Religion,  1955 

A.B.,   Stetson   University;   B.D.,   Th.M.,   Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary 

Warren  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  1955 
B.S.,  Union  University;  M.A.,  Peabody  College;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 
University 

Calvin  A.  Kuenzel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  1958 
B.A.,  J.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Richard  E.  Langford,  Assistant  in  English,  1957 
A.B.,  University  of  Florida;  M.A.,  Stetson  University 

Leroy  Lawson,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  1952 
A.B.,  Chapman  College;  B.D.,  General  Theological  Seminary 

Eleanor  Leek,  Associate  Professor  of  Violoncello  and  Theory, 
1946 
B.M.,  M.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music 

Irwin  S.  Leinbach,  Lecturer  in  Law,  1956 

A.B.,  D.Sc.,  Ursinus  College;  M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


Faculty 7 

RuBERT  James  Longstreet,  Visiting  Professor  of  Education, 
1949 
B.S.,  LL.B.,  Stetson  University;  M.A.,  Duke  University 

Curtis  Milton  Lowry,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Engi- 
neering,  1926 
B.S.  in  M.E.,  M.A.,  M.E.,  BuckneU  University 

Mary   Tribble    Lowry,   Associate   Professor   of  English   and 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  1923 
Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University 

Gilbert    Lester   Lycan,   Professor  of  History   and   Political 
Science,  1946 
A.B.,  Berea  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

William  H.  McCammon,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  P^eligion, 
1952 

A.B.,   University  of  Tennessee;   M.R.E.,   D.Pi.E.,   Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary 

Joseph  A.  McClain,  Visiting  Professor  of  Law,  1956 

A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Mercer  University;  J.S.D.,  Yale  University;  LL.D., 
Tulane  University 

William  Hugh  McExiry,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English,  1940 
A.B.,  Birmingham-Southem  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  Universit>' 

Sam  W.  McInnis,  Visititig  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
1957 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Universit>-  of  Florida 

Gene  W.  Medlin,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1958 
B.S.,  Wake  Forest  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Harland  C.  Merpjam,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  1952 
B.  S.,  Boston  University;  Ed.M.,  Ed.D.,  Harvard  University 

William  Young  Mickle,  Professor  of  Accounting,  Emeritus, 
1906 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University 

Stanley  Milledge,  Professor  of  Lair,  1958 
LL.B.,  University  of  Georgia 

David  W.  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Adfuinistra- 
tion,  J  955 
B.S.,  A.B.,  University  of  Florida;  C.P.A. 

Frances  Mills,  Catalogue  Librarian,  1949 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  CoUege;  B.S.  in  L.E.,  New  York  State  University 
Teachers  College,  Geneseo;  NLA.,  Columbia  University 

Ann  Elizabeth  Mitchell,  Reference  Librarian,  1958 

B.S.  in  Ed.,  University-  of  Alabama;  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  >LA., 
Peabody  College 

Richard  B.  Morland,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education, 
1952 
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A.B.,  Birmingham-Southern  College;  M.Ed.,  Springfield  College;  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

William  O.  Morris,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  1955 
A.B.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  LL.B.,  University  of  Illinois 

T.  Vassar  Morton,  Visiting  Professor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, 1958 
Litt.B.,  Rutgers  University;  M.A.,  New  York  University 

Bob  Lee  Mowery,  Librarian,  1958 

A.B.,  Catawba  College;  B.L.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

Carol  J.  Nicklas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education, 
1954 
B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Indiana  University 

Guy  Owen,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  1955 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Maxine  L.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Business  Administration, 
1948 

B.S.,  Mary  Washington  College  of  the  University  of  Virginia;  M.B.E., 
University  of  Colorado 

Richard  W.  Pearce,  Visiting  Instructor  in  History  and  Political 
Science,  1958 
B.A.,  LL.  B.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University. 

James  D.  Perdue,  Instructor  in  Music  Literature  and  Music 
Librarian,  1954 
B.M.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University 

Frank  McGinley  Phillips,  Visiting  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  1947 

Bachelor  of  Didactics,  Newton  College;  Master  of  Didactics,  Iowa 
State  Normal  School;  A.B.,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  State 
University  of  Iowa;  Ph.D.,  George  Washington  University 

Watie  R.  Pickens,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,   1958 
B.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University;  M.A.E.,  Ed.S.,  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Florida 

Edward  L.  Platt,  Visitiiig  Professor  of  Law,  1956 
A.B.,  University  of  Montana;  LL.B.,  Harvard  University 

Elmer  C.  Prichard,  Professor  of  Biology,  1947 

A.B.,  Mississippi  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Richmond;  Ph.D., 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Albert  I.  Prince,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  1956 
A.B.,  Wesleyan  University;  M.A.,  University  of  New  Hampshire;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Connecticut 

Martha  Mildred  Reid,  Instructor  in  Voice,  1957 
B.S.,  Queens  College;  M.M.,  Indiana  University 

Charles  C.  Ritter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech,  1956 
A.B.,  Mary  Washington  College  of  the  University  of  Virginia;  M.A., 
University  of  Florida;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 
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Jack  Calvin  Rowe,  Assistatit  Professor  of  Church  Music,  1954 
A.B.,  Ouachita  College;  M.S.M.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

Herbert    Royce,    Assistant   Professor  of   Modern   Languages, 
1956 
Doktor  rer.pol.,  University  of  Konigsberg 

James  A.  Sartain,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  1955 
B.S.,  Alabama  State  Teachers  College,  Troy;  M.A.,  Peabody  College 

Hugh  N.  Seay,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 
1958 

B.A.,  Randolph-Macon  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina 

Harold  Leon  Sebring,  Professor  of  Law,  1955 
B.S.,  Kansas  State  College;  LL.B.,  University  of  Florida 

Charlotte  Annette  Smith,  Documents  Librarian,  1939 
A.B.,  Agnes  Scott  College;  M.A.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Emory  University 

Luther  Wesley  Smith,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science,  1957 

A.B.,  Denison  University;  B.D.,  Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School; 
M.A.,  Yale  University 

Ruth  L  Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  1954 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers  College,  Slippery  Rock; 
M.A.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Thurman  Edwin  Smotherman,  Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, 1956 

A.B.,  State  Teachers  College,  Springfield,  Missouri;  M.Ed.,  Ed.D., 
University  of  Missouri 

Ray  V.  Sowers,  Professor  of  Education,  1948 

A.B.,  LL.D.,  Florida  Southern  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina 

Leo  Spurrier,  Professor  of  Accounting,  Emeritus,  1944 
A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

James  A.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  1955 

Diploma  in  Theology.  Baptist  Theological  College  of  Ireland;  M.R.E., 
New  Orleans  Theological  Seminary;  Ph.D.,  Eastern  University;  D.D., 
Stetson  University 

Irving  C.  Stover,  Professor  of  Speech,  1908 

Graduate  King's  School  of  Oratory;  B.O.,  M.O.,  Susquehanna 
University;  Litt.D.,  Stetson  University 

M.  Dale  Summers,  Associate  Professor  of  Art,  1955 
B.F.A.,  University  of  Illinois;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

William  E.  Taylor,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  1957 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Frances  Clabaugh  Thornton,  Professor  of  French,  1934 
A.B.,    M.A.,    Stetson    University;    Doctor   es   Lettres   de   I'Universite  de 
Toulouse 
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John  James  Trenam,  Lecturer  in  Law,  1954 
B.S.,  LL.B.,  Georgetown  University 

Frank  R.  Tubes,  Assistant  Director  of  Interns,  1947 
A.B.,  Maryville  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 

John  V.  Vaughen,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1946 
A.B.,  OberKn  College;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Oliver  LaFayette  Walker,  Professor  of  Religion,  1945 
A.B.,    Howard    College;    Th.M.,    Th.D.,    Southern    Baptist    Theological 
Seminarj' 

Victor  O.  Wehle,  Lecturer  in  Law,  1954 
LL.B.,  Cornell  University 

Morgan  Welch,  Assistant  Professor  of  journalism,  1949 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Northwestern  University 

Glenn  N.  Wilkes,  Basketball  Coach  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Education,  1957 
A.B.,  Mercer  University;  M.A.,  Peabody  College 

Garland  H.  W^illiams,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  1956 
B.S.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College 

Melvin  J.  Williams,  Professor  of  Sociology,   1952 
A.B.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

James  E.  Wills,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  1956 
A.B.,  Mississippi  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas 

Albert  M.  Winchester,  Professor  of  Biology,  1947 
A.B.,  Baylor  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 

Malcolm  M.  Wynn,  Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science,  1952 

^V^T^  ^^f  •'  ^^^°  ^*^*^  University;  Graduate  study.  University  of  Paris; 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Donald  Charles  Yaxley,  Associate  Professor  of  Wind  and 
Percussion  Instruments,   1949 
B.M.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University 

Betty  Jean  Zenkovsky,  Instructor  in  Russian  Studies,  1958 
A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.,  Indiana  University 

Serge  A.  Zenkovsky,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Poli- 
tical Science,  1958 

Diploma  of  Engineer  in  Economics,  School  of  Economics,  Prague- 
Licencie  es  Lettres,  University  of  Paris;  Ph.D.,  Charles  Universitv 
Prague  ' 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF,  1959-1960 

DeLand  Campus 

Henry  Graves  Edmondson,  Jr.,  B.S Comptroller,   1950 

Walter  M.  Baggs Director  of  Alumni  Affairs,   1954 

Mary  T.  Cook Administrative  Assistant  to  the 

President,    1959 

AiLENE  W.  Abernethy Assistant  to  the  Director 

of  Guidance,   1951 

Mary  Ellen  Anderson,  A.B.,  M.R.E Dormitory 

Director,   1958 

Elmer  Barnett Superintendent  of  Buildings,   1938 

Ralph  A.  Becker Assistant  to  the  Business  Manager,   1957 

Amy  W.  Bullock,  A.B Dormitory  Director,   1941 

Margaret  C.  Cox Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  the 

University,   1959 

Ralph  D.  Harper Superintendent  of  Grounds,    1948 

Gary  A.  Meadows,  A.B Admissions  Counselor,    1959 

Mary  Holrrook,  A.B Dormitory  Director,   1957 

Carl  H.  Johnson,  B.S.,  M.A... .Director  of  Men's  Housing,   1935 

James  R.  Lyon,  B.B.A Admissions  Counselor,   1952 

Norman  W.  MacDonald,  A.B Admissions  Counselor,   1957 

Alma  Nelson,  R.N., University  Nurse,   1957 

John  D.  Olofson,  A.B.,  M.A Assistant  Dean  of  Men,   1957 

Mary  Edna  Parker,  A.B Assistant  Dean  of  Women,   1955 

Paul  C.  Parker,  A.B.,  M.A Assistant  Director  of 

Admissions,    1958 

Louise  Quarles Secretary  to  the  Business  Manager, 

Clifford  B.  Rosa Bursar,  Emeritus,   1894 

Della  M.  Rowe,  A.B Dormitory  Director,   1945 

Helen  W.  Sassard,  A.B Assistant  to  the  Registrar,   1947 

W.  Landon  Smith,  B.S.,  ALS.,  ALD University  Physician 

and  Health  Officer,'  1954 
J.  Blanford  Taylor,  A.B Director  of  News  Bureau,   1948 

College  of  Law,  St.  Petersburg 

Harold  Freeman  Archibald,  MA. ...Business  Manager,   1954 

Mary  Beth  N.   Beem Dietitian,   1954 

Kay  Eddy Registrar  and  Assistant  to  the  Dean,    1955 

Mike  Swinney Superintendent  of  Buildings 

and  Grounds,    1954 
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THE  MAIN  CAMPUS  of  Stctson  University  is  in  DeLand, 
Florida,  a  residential  city  of  10,000.  It  is  one  hundred 
miles  south  of  Jackson\alle  and  t^venty  miles  west  of  Day- 
tona  Beach,  in  the  semi-tropical  belt  of  the  state  characterized  by 
citrus  and  diversified  farming  and  cattle  raising.  The  St.  Johns 
River  is  nearby  and  the  resort  areas  of  the  east  toast  and  the 
central  lake  sections  are  readily  accessible.  The  mild  cHmate  of 
this  portion  of  Florida  combines  a  warm  winter  with  a  relatively 
less  humid  summer  than  characterizes  the  tropical  area  of  the 
state. 

From  its  founding  Stetson  has  maintained  a  faculty  dedicated 
to  Christian  scholarship.  It  is  the  Baptist  University  of  Florida. 
It  endeavors  to  transmit  to  its  students  a  knowledge  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  to  help  them  understand  that  faith  and  its  ethical 
implications,  and  to  lead  them  to  commit  themselves  to  Christian 
values  and  to  express  these  in  campus  life. 

HISTORY 

Stetson  was  founded  in  1883  and  became  a  college  in  1885. 
Known  first  as  DeLand  Academy,  after  the  principal  founder  of 
the  town,  Henry  A.  DeLand,  its  name  was  changed  to  Stetson 
University  in  1889  in  honor  of  the  well-known  hat  manufacturer 
who  gave  generously  of  his  time  and  means.  From  1898  to  1910, 
Stetson  was  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago  in  a  unique 
student  exchange  plan.  During  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  Stetson  was  the  only  college  or  university  of  fifty  or  more 
students  in  the  Southeast  that  required  sixteen  Carnegie  units  for 
admission  and  four  years'  work  for  the  A.B.  degree.  The  College 
of  Law  was  organized  in  1900,  the  first  law  school  in  Florida. 
Stetson  likewise  pioneered  in  offering  work  in  music  and  in  busi- 
ness administration,  and  graduate  study  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  has  been  given  since  early  in  the  century.  Popularly 
known  as  Stetson  University,  the  legal  name  of  the  corporation  is 
John  B.  Stetson  University. 

PURPOSE 

The  Universit}^  works  to  equip  its  students  to  take  tlieir  places 
in  American  Society.  Stetson  men  and  women  are  urged,  in  the 
light  of  Christian  faith,  to  value  the  spiritual  and  morsl  above  the 
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materialistic,  to  cherish  personal  integrity,  and  to  seek  further 
truth  with  reverence.  They  examine  the  heritage  of  the  past  in 
order  to  understand  that  a  truly  free  society  consists  of  free  indi- 
viduals aware  of  their  responsibilities.  The  University  holds  that 
these  beliefs  underlay  the  founding  of  this  nation  and  that  its 
survival  in  the  atomic  age  demands  their  reaffirmation.  It  is  the 
goal  of  the  University  to  aid  each  man  and  woman  to  achieve  full 
realization  of  his  capabiHties  and  full  awareness  of  his  obligations. 
To  this  end  the  University  strives  to  become  a  community  the 
members  of  which  share  in  the  search  for  knowledge  and  the 
process  of  Christian  self-discovery.  It  provides  a  program  of  gen- 
eral education,  a  variety  of  specialized  studies,  and  opportunities 
for  physical,  social  and  reUgious  activities.  It  joins  in  a  common 
worship  service  regularly  as  an  integral  part  of  its  total  life.  Un- 
usual advantages  are  afforded  by  visiting  artists  and  lecturers, 
religious  emphasis  week,  the  fine  arts  series  and  the  music  and 
dramatic  events  of  the  year. 

ACCREDITATION  AND  RECOGNITION 

The  primary  accreditation  of  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties is  that  of  the  regional  accrediting  body.  For  the  South  this 
is  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Stetson  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association.  It  also 
holds  membership  in  the  Southern  University  Conference  and  in 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges.  The  College  of  Law  is  ac- 
credited by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  The  School  of  Music  is  a 
fuUy  accredited  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of 
Music.  The  program  of  teacher  education  is  accredited  by  the 
National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 

Stetson  University  is  approved  by  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women. 

THE  SEVERAL  COLLEGES 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the 
four  colleges  comprising  the  University.  It  offers  work  leading  to 
the  degrees  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  require- 
ments for  which  are  on  pp.  30-31;  and  to  the  degrees  Master  of 
Arts  and  Master  of  Science,  described  on  pp.  47-48. 
The  College  of  Law  is  the  oldest  law  school  in  Florida.  It  is 
located  in  the  Gulfport  section  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  offers  a  three- 
year  course  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Detailed  in- 
formation concerning  the  College  of  Law  may  be  found  on  p.  98 
and  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Law. 

The  School  of  Music  provides  courses  leading  to  the  degrees 
Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Education.  Students 
may  major  in  music  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Training  is 
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offered  for  the  music  professions,  for  directors  of  church  music, 
and  for  church  organists.  Courses  are  available  to  those  not 
majoring  in  music.  Information  is  given  on  p.  102. 
The  School  of  Business  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration.  Students  may 
concentrate  in  any  of  the  ten  areas  described  on  pp.  127-132. 
A  Certificate  in  Secretarial  Science  is  granted  for  two  years  work 
in  the  secretarial  curriculum. 

BUILDINGS  AND  CAMPUS 

The  principal  campus  of  Stetson  University  comprises  about 
seven t}'-five  acres  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  center  of 
DeLand.  Some  thirty  buildings  house  its  varied  activities.  Admin- 
istrative offices  are  in  Elizabeth  Hall,  which  is  the  largest  class- 
room building  and  contains  the  principal  auditorium.  The  physi- 
cal sciences  are  housed  in  Flagler  Science  Hall,  the  School  of 
Music  in  DeLand  Hall  and  annexes,  dramatic  activities  in  the 
Stover  Theater  and  the  art  department  in  Holmes  Hall.  The 
School  of  Business  has  its  own  building.  Allen  Hall,  the  student 
religious  center,  provides  facilities  for  recreation,  worship,  and 
conference. 

The  \Vilham  Tyler  Olcott  reflecting  telescope,  tlie  gift  of  the 
Daytona  Beach  Astronomical  Society,  has  a  twelve-inch  mirror 
with  a  focal  length  of  one  hundred  inches.  In  addition  to  ex- 
hibits of  Florida  plant  and  animal  life  and  arts  and  crafts  of 
American  Indians,  the  Monroe  Heath  Museum  houses  the  L.  L. 
Rice  Planetarium,  a  Spitz  instrument  recently  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity; frequent  showings  are  open  to  the  pubhc  as  well  as  to 
Universitv  classes.  The  William  E.  Holler  Memorial  Fountain, 
with  its  display  of  colored  lights,  beautifies  the  quadrangle  be- 
tween Elizabeth  Hall,  the  Library,  and  Holmes  Hall.  There  are 
g\Tiinasiums  for  men  and  for  women,  several  playing  fields, 
dormitories,  and  refreshment  and  recreational  facilities. 

A  new  Student  Union  was  opened  in  1957.  Commodious  and 
air-conditioned,  it  houses  the  cafeteria,  post  office,  college  store, 
facult}'  and  student  lounges,  bowling  alleys,  recreation  rooms  and 
offices  for  various  student  activities. 

THE  LIBRARIES 

The  several  libraries  of  the  University  house  approximately 
200,000  catalogued  items.  The  principal  collection  is  that  of  the 
Carnegie-Sampson  Library,  the  building  for  which  was  erected  in 
1909  with  the  assistance  of  a  Carnegie  grant.  At  that  time  a 
maintenance  fund  was  established  by  Elizabeth,  Countess  of 
Santa  Eulalia.  When  a  new  wing  was  added  in  1929  it  was 
named  for  Mr.  C.  T.  Sampson,  an  early  and  generous  friend  of 
the   Library.    This,   the   University  Library,   has  some   58,500 
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books,  15,500  bound  periodicals,  and  109,000  government  docu- 
ments, the  last  comprising  the  accumulations  of  the  first  docu- 
ment depository  in  Florida.  The  University  subscribes  to  the 
Evans-Sabin  Microcard  Project,  and  is  cataloguing  from  this 
source  a  steadily  growing  number  of  items  relating  to  early 
America.  The  Library  of  the  College  of  Law  comprises  approxi- 
mately 20,000  bound  volumes.  A  collection  of  music  scores  and 
recordings  is  maintained  by  the  School  of  Music.  A  significant 
collection  of  Florida  and  Southern  Baptist  archives  is  housed  in 
Allen  HaU. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  University  physician  keeps  daily  office  hours  at  the  In- 
firmary which  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  registered  nurse.  The 
Fish  Memorial  Hospital  in  DeLand,  considered  a  model  fifty-bed 
hospital,  provides  excellent  service.  Parents  are  notified  by  the 
Deans  of  Women  and  Men  of  serious  illness  or  emergency.  The 
University  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  the  registration  of  any  stu- 
dent whose  health  record  fails  to  meet  the  standards  set  by  the 
University  physician. 

ORGANIZED  RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Stetson  University  to  realize  in  the  curric- 
ulum and  the  classroom  the  implications  of  its  motto,  For  God 
and  Truth.  Every  endeavor  is  made  to  translate  Christian  prin- 
ciple into  campus  life  and  activity.  Chapel  services,  required  of 
all  students,  are  held  regularly.  A  year  course  in  the  Christian 
religion  is  required  for  graduation.  Students  are  urged  to  attend 
Sunday  School  and  church  services.  Vespers,  planned  and  directed 
by  students,  are  held  several  evenings  a  week.  Religious  organiza- 
tions endeavor  to  increase  the  churchmanship  of  the  student  body. 
The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  coordinates  the  interests  represented  by 
the  several  organized  rehgious  groups. 

GUIDANCE 

The  guidance  program  is  planned  to  assist  students  at  all 
levels  in  growing  toward  emotional  and  vocational  maturity. 

A  series  of  tests  is  administered  to  all  freshmen  and  transfer 
students,  as  a  part  of  the  Orientation  Program  (see  p.  27),  to 
help  them  gain  understanding  of  their  abihties,  aptitudes,  and 
interests.  The  Guidance  Office  administers  and  interprets  further 
tests  to  individual  students  who  wish  this  help  in  making  edu- 
cational, vocational,  and  personal  decisions. 

Each  student  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  adviser  who  helps  him 
interpret  test  data,  study  needs  and  interests,  and  plan  his  aca- 
demic course  in  terms  of  his  own  self-understanding.  Faculty  ad- 
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visers  are  available  for  scheduled  planning-interviews  throughout 
the  year,  as  well  as  for  casual,  friendly  conferences  and  social 
contacts.  The  faculty  advisory  system  is  coordinated  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Guidance,  who  supplements  the  adviser  conferences  with 
vocational,  educational,  and  personal  counseling. 

Many  guidance  functions  are  carried  out  by  other  agencies. 
The  Dean  of  Men  and  Dean  of  Women  exercise  general  super- 
vision over  tlie  conduct  and  welfare  of  students  through  personal 
counseling  and  group  contacts.  Faculty  specialists  in  many  fields 
are  available  to  confer  with  students.  The  Dean  of  the  School  or 
College  and  the  Registrar  will  help  evaluate  credits  and  plan  pro- 
grams. The  physical  education  department,  the  University  physi- 
cian, and  the  nursing  service  will  help  with  health  problems.  The 
education  department  and  General  Education  staff  provide  special 
cHnics  for  students  who  need  more  effective  habits  of  reading  and 
study. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Student  Government  Association  is  comprised  of  all 
students.  Its  object  is  to  represent  and  further  the  best  interests  of 
the  student  body  and  of  Stetson  University,  to  coordinate  the 
various  student  organizations,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Univer- 
sity authorities  for  the  common  good  of  the  institution.  Under 
the  Student  Government  Association  each  College  and  School  of 
the  University  has  its  separate  organization. 

The  Men's  Council  assists  in  the  administration  of  men's  affairs 
on  the  DeLand  campus,  functioning  as  a  disciplinary  board  and 
an  advisory  group. 

The  Women's  Student  Government  Association  is  com- 
posed of  all  resident  women  of  the  University.  The  purpose  of 
the  Association  is  self-government. 

5f  ¥  Sf 

Mortar  Board  is  a  national  leadership  and  service  organization 
for  women.  Its  purposes  are  to  promote  scholarship,  to  encourage 
leadership,  and  to  advance  a  spirit  of  service  and  fellowship 
among  University  women. 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa  is  a  national  leadership  fraternity  for 
men.  Its  purpose  is  to  recognize  men  of  outstanding  leadership 
ability,  students  and  faculty,  and  to  bring  them  into  cooperative 
association. 

The  Student  Union  Board  is  a  joint  committee  to  organize, 
direct,  and  execute  the  programs  and  policies  governing  use  of  the 
Stetson  Union;  to  make  recommendations  on  matters  concerning 
the  administrative  control  of  the  Union  building;  to  represent  the 
student  body  in  affairs  regarding  the  Union;  to  act  as  an  official 
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liaison  between  the  Stetson  Union  and  the  Association  of  Student 
Unions;  and  to  allocate  the  program  funds  of  the  Union. 

The  Publications  Board  is  a  student-faculty  committee  to  pro- 
vide guidance  and  counsel  to  all  student  pubhcations. 

The  Order  of  the  Scroll  and  Key  recognizes  and  encourages 
high  scholarship  and  leadership.  Members  are  chosen  from  the 
highest  five  per  cent  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes. 

The  Phi  Society  is  sponsored  by  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
It  gives  recognition  for  scholarly  work  in  liberal  arts. 

*        *        * 

The  Student  Christian  Association  serves  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  varied  interests  of  the  student  religious  groups  and 
provides  a  vehicle  for  cooperative  action.  It  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Baptist  Student  Union,  the  Canterbury  Club, 
the  Disciple  Student  Fellowship,  the  Wesley  Foundation,  and  the 
Westminster  Fellowship. 

The  Baptist  Student  Union  coordinates  the  campus  activities 
of  the  denomination,  serving  as  a  link  bet^veen  the  local  Baptist 
churches  and  their  students  at  Stetson. 

The  Canterbury  Club  is  an  organization  of  Episcopal  students 
which  works  closely  with  that  denomination. 

The  Disciple  Student  Fellowship  serves  members  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  churches. 

The  Ministerial  Association  is  composed  of  men  studying 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  An  effort  is  made  to  enlist  each  mem- 
ber in  a  place  of  service — preaching,  teaching  in  Sundav  School, 
or  conducting  study  courses.  In  conjunction  with  the  Florida 
Baptist  Convention  the  Association  holds  an  annual  orientation 
for  ministerial  students. 

The  Wesley  Foundation  coordinates  the  interests  of  Method- 
ist students. 

The  Westminster  Fellowship  provides  an  organization  for 
Presbyterian  students. 

The  Young  Women's  Auxiliary  endeavors  to  promote  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  world-wide  missionary  enterprise. 

=fr        ¥        * 

The  Stetson  Band  furnishes  various  combinations  for  Univer- 
sity functions.  The  Pep  Band,  a  small  unit,  plays  for  rallies  and 
student  meetings.  The  Concert  Band  is  a  selected  instrumentation 
that  appears  in  concert  locally  and  in  other  cities.  All  band  activi- 
ties are  promoted  by  Tau  Beta  Sigma  and  Kappa  Kappa  Psi. 

The    Stetson    University    Chorus    appears   in   concert   at 
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Christmas,  in  the  spring,  and  at  Commencement.  A  travel  squad 
of  picked  voices  represents  the  Chorus  in  concert  throughout  the 
region.  A  glee  club  for  women  and  one  for  men  are  formed  from 
the  Chorus,  and  sing  occasionally  as  separate  units. 

The  Stetson  Opera  Workshop  is  open  to  students  upon  audi- 
tion. It  is  for  the  study  of  opera  through  participation  in  the 
presentation  of  selected  scenes  from  standard  and  contemporary 
operas;  chamber  operas  are  given  in  their  entirety. 

The  Stetson  Orchestra  provides  opportunity  for  orchestral 
experience  as  player,  soloist,  and  conductor.  Readings  and  per- 
formances of  student  compositions  and  arrangements  are  heard. 
Various  University  and  out-of-town  concerts  are  given  from  the 
repertory  of  standard  overtures,  s^Tnphonies,  concertos,  classical 
and  modern  works.  The  Orchestra  also  joins  the  Chorus  for 
oratorio  and  opera  presentations. 

f-  !<■  a- 

Beta  Beta  Beta  is  a  national  honorary  biology  organization.  Its 
purposes  are  to  increase  interest  in  biology,  to  stimulate  sound 
scholarship,  and  to  encourage  biological  research. 

The  Future  Teachers  of  America  is  sponsored  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Education.  It  seeks  to  acquaint  teachers  ^\dth  the  prob- 
lems of  their  profession,  to  develop  contacts,  and  to  foster  the 
interests  of  teaching. 

Gamma  Sigma  Epsilon  is  a  national  honorary  chemistry  fra- 
ternit}',  the  object  of  which  is  to  increase  interest  and  scholarship 
in  chemistry. 

Gamma  Theta  Upsilon  is  a  national  organization  which  seeks 
to  further  professional  interest  in  geography. 

The  Guild  Student  Group  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organ- 
ists affiliates  students  studying  organ  or  church  music  toward  the 
goal  of  raising  the  standards  of  organists  and  choir  masters,  and 
generally  advancing  the  cause  of  worthy  church  music. 

The  International  Club  fosters  international  understanding, 
and  fellowship  with  and  among  foreign  students. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  is  a  national  honorary  education  fraternity  to 
encourage  scholarly  achievement  and  the  pursuit  of  worthy  edu- 
cational ideals. 

Kappa  Kappa  Psi  is  a  national  honorary  band  fraternity  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  college  bandsmen  and  fostering  good  band 
music. 

La  Franciade  is  an  honorary  organization  of  students  in  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  French  courses  to  foster  an  extra-curricular 
interest  in  the  language,  the  customs,  and  the  literature  of  France. 
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The  Music  Educators  National  Conference  Student 
Group  affords  music  education  majors  the  opportunity  of  closer 
contact  with  the  profession. 

Phi  Alpha  Theta  is  an  honorary  fraternity  to  encourage  the 
study  of  history.  It  offers  a  prize  to  the  outstanding  history  stu- 
dent graduating  in  June. 

Phi  Beta  is  for  young  women  who  are  outstanding  in  music.  It 
is  a  national  fraternity  striving  for  professional  achievement  in 
music,  high  ideals  in  womanhood,  and  scholarship. 

The  Physical  Education  Majors  Club  is  a  coeducational 
group  majoring  or  minoring  in  physical  education. 

The  Physical  Education  Professional  Club  for  Women 
has  as  its  purpose  the  stimulation  of  professional  interest  in 
health,  physical  education,  and  recreation. 

Pi  Kappa  Delta  is  a  national  forensic  fraternity  to  promote  the 
art  of  public  speaking  and  to  reward  participation  in  forensic  ac- 
tivities. 

Psi  Chi  is  an  organization  to  increase  interest  and  scholarship 
in  psychology  and  promote  friendship  and  general  welfare  among 
psychology  students. 

The  S  Club  is  an  organization  of  varsity  lettermen.  Its  purpose 
is  to  encourage  sportsmanship,  to  develop  scholarship,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  athletes,  other  students,  and 
faculty. 

Scabbard  and  Blade  is  a  national  mihtan,'  honor  societv'  whose 
members  are  chosen  on  merit  from  outstanding  cadet  officers  of 
the  Advanced  Course  of  ROTC  by  election  of  the  Company. 

Sigma  Alpha  Omega  is  an  organization  designed  to  foster  and 
stimulate  interest  in  mathematics. 

SiGAL\  Delta  Pi  is  a  national  honorary  scholarship  fraternit}' 
for  advanced  students  of  Spanish. 

Sigma  Pi  Kappa  is  a  joumaHsm  fraternity. 

Sigma  Pi  Sigma  is  the  national  honor  societ}^  in  physics. 

Tau  Beta  Sigma  is  a  national  honorary  fratemit}'  for  women 

who  are  outstanding  in  the  band. 

Theta  Alpha  Phi,  national  honorary  dramatic  fraternit}-,  fosters 
artistic  achievement  in  the  allied  arts' and  crafts  of  the  theater. 

The  Water  Ski  Club  exists  to  stimulate  interest  in  this  sport 
and  to  further  the  aims  of  the  National  Water  Ski  Association. 
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SOCIAL  FRATERNITIES 

For  Women:  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  Alpha  Xi  Delta,  Delta  Delta 
Delta,  Dexioma  (local),  Phi  Mu,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  and  Zeta  Tau 
Alpha. 

The  Panhellenic  Council  coordinates  the  activities  of  the 
sororities. 

For  Men  :  Delta  Sigma  Phi,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha, 

Pi  Kappa  Phi,  Sigma  Nu,  and  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

The   Interfraternity  Council  is  designed  to  control  and 

expedite  fraternal  afiEairs. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Athletics.  Stetson  students  participate  in  intramural  and  inter- 
collegiate athletics.  Every  student  is  urged  to  take  part  in  the 
intramural  program  which  offers  a  wide  range  of  activities  from 
September  to  June.  Intercollegiate  teams  in  basketball,  baseball, 
soccer,  golf  and  tennis  meet  teams  from  schools  throughout  the 
Soudieast.  Stetson  is  a  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association,  the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics, 
and  the  Florida  Intercollegiate  Conference. 

Dramatics.  The  Stover  Theater  affords  a  wide  variety  of  tiieater 
activities.  Students  learn  production,  directing,  acting,  lighting, 
scene  construction,  and  management  through  practice.  Experi- 
mental plays,  workshop  plays,  classic  and  modern  plays  are  a  part 
of  each  year's  program.  The  formal  schedule  for  the  fifty-first 
season,  1958-1959,  include  Crucible  (Arthur  Miller),  The  Im- 
portance of  Being  Earnest  (Oscar  Wilde),  Christmas  in  the  Mar- 
ket Place  (Henri  Gheon),  The  Menaechmi  (Plautus),  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  (Shakespeare),  Easter  (August  Strindberg), 
The  Cave  Divellers  (William  Saroyan),  The  Match  Maker 
(Thornton  Wilder). 

Publications.  The  Stetson  Reporter  is  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  by  the  students  and  is  the  oldest  college  newspaper  in 
the  state.  Editor  and  business  manager  are  elective  officers;  the 
numerous  other  appointments  are  their  responsibility. 

The  Hatter  is  the  annual  published  by  tlie  students  under 
an  elected  editor  and  business  manager.  The  Hatter  offers  a  wide 
range  of  activities  in  reporting,  photography,  art  work,  and  edi- 
torial work. 

The  Student  Handbook,  containing  detailed  information  on 
student  activities  and  organizations,  together  with  University  regu- 
lations, is  pubhshed  annually. 

Paradigm  publishes  literary  works  written  by  Stetson  students. 
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THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

An  eight-weeks  summer  session  is  held  regular!}-,  beginning 
the  third  week  in  June.  Within  this  period  are  several  three- 
weeks  sessions.  The  offerings  are  selected  from  this  Catalogue. 
Courses  are  taught  by  members  of  the  University  faculty  aug- 
mented by  visiting  specialists.  Nine  semester  hours  is  the  normal 
maximum  student  load.  For  details  see  the  Summer  Session  issue 
of  this  Bulletin. 

Each  summer,  the  Charles  E.  Merrill  Program  of  American 
Studies  conducts  a  six-weeks  session  for  t^venty-five  selected  high 
school  teachers  in  the  social  studies.  Outstanding  men  in  the  field 
of  American  studies  are  invited  for  this  period.  In  1959,  the 
visiting  professor  was  David  Potter  of  Yale  University. 

THE  SUMMER  PROGRAM  FOR  EARLY 
ADMISSION  AND  ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

This  new  program  provides  an  opportunity'  for  a  carefully 
selected  group  of  students  who  have  just  finished  the  junior  year 
in  high  school  to  apply  for  early  admission  to  Stetson.  Those 
completing  the  course  with  distinction  will  be  admitted  to  Stetson 
as  freshmen  in  the  fall.  They  may  receive  their  high  school 
diplomas  at  the  end  of  their  freshman  year,  and  may  be  awarded 
their  bachelor  degrees  from  Stetson  within  three  additional  years. 

Stetson  will  grant  advanced  placement  (exemption  from  col- 
lege freshman  courses)  to  students  who  demonstrate  proficiency 
in  certain  subject  matter  areas.  Proficiency  will  be  measured  by 
the  Advanced  Placement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  and/or  the  students'  performance  in  the  summer  pro- 
gram. Those  granted  advanced  placement  may  ultimately  com- 
plete their  formal  education  at  least  one  year  early.  Full  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

THE  HONORS  PROGRAM 

An  Honors  Program  is  conducted  by  the  faculty  for  those 
superior  students  whose  abihties  and  academic  objectives  indicate 
that  individualized  study  under  the  direction  of  facult}'  will  be  of 
greater  benefit  than  the  usual  majors  in  course.  Normally,  a 
student  will  enter  the  Honors  Program  in  his  junior  year,  but  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Honors  Faculty 
some  students  may  be  admitted  earlier  than  the  junior  year,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  Having  been  selected  for  the 
Honors  Program,  a  student  thereafter  plans  his  work  with  the 
director  of  his  program.  He  will  be  enrolled  in  some  classes,  but 
will  do  a  significant  portion  of  his  study  individually,  reporting  his 
results  and  analyzing  his  findings  in  conference  with  his  director, 
and  in  papers  submitted  to  the  facult}'  members  assisting  him  in 
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his  study.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  he  will  stand  an  oral 
examination  for  his  Honors  degree.  Deadlines  for  appHcation  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Honors  Faculty  are  December  1 
for  admission  in  the  spring  semester,  and  May  1  for  admission  in 
the  fall  semester.  For  details  of  this  program  students  should 
consult  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Honors 
Faculty. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  PROGRAM  OF 
AMERICAN  STUDIES 

In  response  to  the  challenge  of  contemporary  events,  the 
University  has  organized  a  fresh  approach  to  the  study  of  the 
American  heritage,  to  emphasize  particularly  the  principles  upon 
which  this  nation  was  founded  and  has  grown  great.  Supported 
by  the  generosity  of  the  late  Charles  E.  Merrill,  the  American 
Studies  Program  offers  a  major  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  give  the  student  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  American  democratic  system,  and  of  the  philosophy  on  which 
it  rests  (for  details  see  pp.  49-50).  The  Program  won  a  Freedoms 
Foundation  award  in  1955.  It  is  integrated  with  the  general 
education  courses,  notably  G15-16,  in  which  all  students  who 
pass  through  the  University  will  study  the  unique  features  of  the 
American  way  of  life  and  will  contrast  it  with  communism  and 
other  totahtarianisms.  A  graduate  program  designed  especially 
for  public  school  teachers  wiU  lead  to  the  Master's  degree  in 
American  Studies. 

The  department  offers  each  summer  a  six-hour  graduate 
course  in  American  Studies.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships, 
covering  room,  board,  and  tuition,  are  available  for  this  course. 
For  full  information  write  the  Director  of  the  MerriU  Program  of 
American  Studies. 

COMBINATION  PROGRAMS  IN  FORESTRY  AND 
ENGINEERING 

Stetson  University  offers  combination  programs  in  forestry 
with  the  School  of  Forestry  of  Duke  University,  and  with  the 
colleges  of  engineering  of  Duke  and  of  the  University  of  Florida. 
Upon  successful  completion  of  the  appropriate  five-year  coordi- 
nated course  of  study,  a  student  will  have  earned  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  from  Stetson  University,  and  the  professional  de- 
gree Master  of  Forestry,  or  the  proper  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  engineering. 

A  student  electing  to  pursue  one  of  these  courses  of  study 
spends  the  first  three  years  in  residence  at  Stetson.  He  obtains 
a  sound  education  in  the  humanities  and  other  hberal  arts  in  addi- 
tion to  his  basic  science.  Such  an  education  does  more  than 
prepare  a  student  for  his  later  professional  training;  it  offers  him 
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an  opportunity  to  develop  friendships  with  students  in  many 
fields,  expands  his  interests,  broadens  his  perspectives,  and  begins 
the  development  of  his  potentialities. 

A  student  devotes  the  last  two  years  of  his  program  to  the 
professional  forestry  curriculum,  or  the  professional  engineering 
curriculum,  as  he  chooses,  at  Duke  or  Florida. 

Candidates  for  one  of  these  combination  degree  programs 
should  indicate  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  at  Stetson  Univer- 
sity that  they  wish  to  apply  for  one  of  these  courses.  Admission 
to  the  University  is  granted  under  the  same  conditions  as  for 
other  curricula.  At  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  third 
year  the  University  will  recommend  qualified  students  to  Duke 
or  Florida  for  this  professional  training.  Each  recommendation 
will  be  accompanied  by  the  student's  application  for  admission, 
and  a  transcript  of  his  academic  record  at  Stetson.  No  applica- 
tion need  be  made  to  Duke  or  Florida  prior  to  this  time. 

Information  concerning  this  program  is  available  in  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

THE  WASHINGTON   SEMESTER 

Stetson  University  participates  in  the  Washington  Semester  of 
the  American  University  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Each  year  a  limit- 
ed number  of  superior  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  studying  government  and  international 
relations  in  the  nation's  capital.  The  program  is  supervised  by 
the  American  University  and  an  inter-institutional  committee 
made  up  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  participating  colleges. 
Full  credit  for  the  semester's  work  is  given  towards  the  students' 
degrees  at  Stetson.  For  information  consult  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 

The  Stetson  ROTC  was  estabhshed  during  the  summer  of 
1950  and  enrolled  its  first  students  in  the  faU  quarter  of  that 
year.  Authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
it  was  designated  as  a  Military  Pohce  Corps  Unit.  In  September, 
1952,  the  Stetson  ROTC  Unit  was  selected  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  institute  the  Branch  General  Program,  which 
stresses  general  military  subjects  apphcable  to  the  Army  as  a  whole 
with  emphasis  on  leadership. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Advanced  Course  are  not  limited  to 
any  one  Branch  of  the  Army  but  may  quahfy  for  any  one  of  the 
fifteen  Special  Branches.  Selection  for  a  special  Branch  is  de- 
pendent upon  each  student's  special  talent,  desire,  recommenda- 
tion of  the  University  Guidance  Committee  and  the  Department 
of  the  Army  quota  requirements. 

Two  hours  credit  is  given  for  each  semester  completed. 
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Transfer  students  and  veterans  may  enroll  in  ROTC  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Professor  of  MiUtary  Science  and  Tactics. 

ADMISSIONS 
GENERAL  POLICY 

A  Christian  university  with  a  selected  student  body,  Stetson 
chooses  its  students  on  the  basis  of  their  academic  ability  and 
performance,  character,  health,  and  promise  of  leadership.  The 
Admissions  Committee  therefore  gives  careful  consideration  to 
evidences  of  desirable  character  and  personality  as  well  as  to  the 
ability  and  eagerness  to  achieve  a  college  education  at  Stetson. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 
HIGH  SCHOOL  PREPARATION 

All  applicants  must  be  graduates  of  accredited  secondary 
schools.  At  least  thirteen  college  preparatory  courses  must  be 
presented.  Three  college  preparatory  courses  must  be  in  English, 
and  one  in  Algebra  while  two  courses  in  Algebra  and  one  in  Plane 
Geometry  are  strongly  recommended.  The  remaining  college 
preparatory  courses  should  be  distributed  between  the  Natural 
Sciences,  Social  Sciences,  Mathematics  and  Foreign  Languages. 

Applicants  presenting  fewer  than  thirteen  college  preparatory 
courses  A\ill  be  required  to  give  evidence  of  their  ability  to  do  ac- 
ceptable college  work.  Applicants  graduated  from  non-accredited 
high  schools  and  applicants  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  unable 
to  obtain  admission  othen^dse  may  present  satisfactory  General 
Educational  Development  test  scores. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

Stetson  requires  all  applicants  for  admission  to  take  the 
Scholarship  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  in  their  senior  year  in  high  school  and  preferably  in  De- 
cember or  January  of  that  year.  It  is  the  students'  responsibility 
to  see  that  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  are  forwarded  to 
Stetson.  Information  and  applications  for  taking  this  test  can  be 
obtained  through  the  high  school  guidance  and  principal's  offices 
or  by  writing  directly  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

The  Admissions  Committee  welcomes  other  standard  test 
scores  in  support  of  an  applicant,  but  cannot  accept  such  scores 
in  place  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Board. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Apphcants  must  list  on  their  applications  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  three  people  from  whom  the  University  can  request 
personal    recommendations.    Two   of   these   references   must   be 
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senior  year  teachers,  one  of  whom,  if  possible,  should  be  an  Eng- 
lish or  history  teacher  and  the  other,  a  math  or  science  teacher. 
The  remaining  reference  may  be  a  friend  of  the  family,  pastor, 
or  some  other  person  who  knows  the  appHcant  well. 

Included  in  the  application  materials  sent  to  appHcants  is  a 
Secondary  School  Record  form.  The  first  page  of  this  form  is  a 
transcript  for  courses  taken  and  marks  received.  The  second  page 
is  for  recommendations  and  comments  concerning  personal  traits. 
Both  pages  must  be  filled  out  by  the  principal  or  guidance  coun- 
selor before  a  decision  on  admission  can  be  made.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  applicant  to  see  that  the  above  ofi&cial  receives 
this  form. 

MATRICULATION  FEE 

A  matriculation  fee  of  SI 0.00  should  accompany  all  personal 
application  forms.  This  fee  is  not  returnable  and  must  be  paid 
before  the  application  can  be  considered  by  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee. 

SUMMARY 

These  items  must  be  filed  before  the  application  can  be  acted 
upon: 

1.  The  University  application  form,  including  personal  ref- 
erences. 

2.  Matriculation  fee. 

3.  Record  of  recent  medical  examination  in  duplicate  for 
women  and  triphcate  for  men  on  tlie  University'  forms 
provided.  Veterans  may  present  a  service  examination  and 
must  supply  a  photostatic  copy  of  honorable  discharge. 

4.  Secondary  School  Record  form  and  such  standard  test 
scores  as  are  available. 

5.  The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board. 

NOTIFICATION 

Applicants  should  write  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  for  ap- 
phcation  forms  in  the  fall  of  their  senior  year  and  complete  them 
not  later  than  early  spring  if  the  apphcant  does  not  wish  to  be 
placed  on  the  waiting  list.  Applicants  ^^ill  be  notified  of  their 
acceptance  by  the  Admissions  Committee  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

ADVANCE  FEE 

All  applicants  for  admission  will  pay  an  Advance  Fee  of 
$50.00  by  March  19  if  admitted  prior  to  that  date.  Applicants 
admitted  after  March   19  will  be  expected  to  pay  the  Advance 
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Fee  within  15  days  after  notification  of  admission.  Scholarship 
appHcants  are  required  to  pay  this  fee  not  later  than  two  weeks 
after  notification  of  an  award.  Applicants  failing  to  pay  the  Ad- 
vance Fee  as  requested  will  be  placed  on  the  waiting  list  until 
it  is  paid. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

An  applicant  with  a  C  average  earned  at  an  accredited  col- 
lege may  be  admitted  provided  that  his  previous  college  furnishes 
Stetson  with  a  statement  that  he  is  in  good  standing  and  eligible 
to  return.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  have  this  statement 
and  his  transcript  sent  to  the  Director  of  Adinissions.  The  Scholas- 
tic Aptitude  Test  scores  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  must  be  presented  by  all  transfer  students.  Applicants  who 
have  previously  taken  this  test  may  present  earlier  scores.  Credit 
will  be  accepted  for  courses  equivalent  to  those  offered  at  Stetson 
if  graded  C  or  better.  An  applicant  from  a  non-accredited  college 
may  be  accepted  provisionally  under  the  same  conditions;  credit 
must  be  validated  by  one  year  of  full-time  work  (a  minimum  of 
thirty-one  semester  hours  in  residence  at  an  accredited  college) 
with  an  average  of  C. 

ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Under  unusual  circumstances  an  applicant  twenty-one  years 
of  age  or  older  may  be  admitted  as  a  special  student;  no  work  done 
by  such  a  student  may  be  counted  ever  toward  a  degree. 

EARLY  ADMISSION  AND  ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

Stetson  operates  an  eight  week  summer  program  for  superior 
high  school  juniors.  Those  completing  it  successfully  have  the  op- 
tion of  entering  Stetson  in  the  fall  term  or  returning  to  high 
school  to  complete  their  senior  year.  For  a  full  explanation  of  the 
Program  see  page  21. 

The  high  school  senior  entering  Stetson  who  has  taken  Ad- 
vanced Placement  courses  on  the  high  school  level  or  feels  he 
has  done  advanced  study  in  certain  subject  areas  is  encouraged  to 
take  the  Advanced  Placement  Examinations  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  in  order  to  apply  for  advanced  standing 
at  Stetson.  The  granting  of  advanced  placement  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  departments  involved.  For  full  information  regarding 
this  procedure,  please  write  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

The  University  assumes  that  applicants  for  admission  have 
familiarized  themselves  with  its  programs  and  ideals  and  that  by 
the  act  of  registration  agree  to  support  and  abide  by  the  academic 
and  social  regulations  set  forth  in  this  catalogue  and  the  Student 
Handbook. 
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ORIENTATION  OF  NEW  STUDENTS 

New  students  are  required  to  come  to  the  campus  several  days 
before  registration  in  September  to  begin  their  Orientation  Pro- 
gram which  continues  through  the  first  semester.  The}'  take 
placement  tests  and  on  the  basis  of  their  scores  are  advised  about 
cours<2S  and  registration.  One  of  the  purposes  of  orientation  week 
is  to  introduce  them  to  administrative  officers,  faculty  members, 
student  body  officers  and  leaders.  The  orientation  activities  are 
planned  by  a  student-faculty  committee  and  are  carried  out  with 
the  assistance  of  upperclassmen  and  student  organizations.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  semester  regular  meetings,  at  which  attendance  is  re- 
quired, are  held  with  faculty  advisers  to  discuss  adjustment  to 
college  life.  Junior  and  senior  transfers  with  satisfactory  college 
records  and  acceptable  test  sores  may  be  excused  from  these 
meetings.  Orientation  Week  for  1959  is  September  21-24  and 
for  I960  is  September  11-15. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Regular  students  are  those  registered  as  candidates  for  under- 
graduate degrees.  They  are  full-time  in  any  semester  if  they 
carry  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  of  class  work,  part-time  if  they 
carry  less.  Regular  students  are  Freshmen  until  they  have  com- 
pleted twenty-eight  hours.  Sophomores  on  completion  of  tAventy- 
eight  hours.  Juniors  after  completion  of  sixty-two  hours,  and 
Seniors  when  they  have  completed  ninety-three  hours  with  a  C 

average. 
Special  students  are  not  eligible  to  work  toward  a  degree. 
Graduate  students  are  those  in  progress  toward  a  graduate  degree. 
Post-graduate  students  are  those  doing  work  beyond  the  under- 
graduate degree,  but  who  are  not  candidates  for  graduate 
degrees. 
Auditors  attend  classes  but  do  not  receive  credit;  they  participate 
in  class  work  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 

ACADEMIC  CREDITS  AND  CLASS  LOAD 

The  academic  year,  from  June  to  June,  is  divided  into  a  sum- 
mer session  and  two  semesters.  The  semester  hour  is  the  unit  of 
credit.  One  semester  hour  is  earned  for  each  class  hour  per  week 
or  for  each  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  in  a  semester 
course. 

The  normal  load  for  a  student  is  sixteen  hours  each  semester. 
In  the  summer  session  the  normal  load  is  nine  hours.  Students 
who  earn  a  B  average  in  one  semester  may  register  for  eighteen 
hours  in  the  following  term.  Heavier  class  loads  may  be  under- 
taken only  after  successful  petition  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  or 
College.    Probation  students  and  others  in  special  circumstances 
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may  find  it  advisable  to  carry  less  than  normal  loads.  A  twelve- 
hour  load  is  the  minimum  for  full-time  classification. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

The  method  of  instruction  employed  at  Stetson  requires  regu- 
lar attendance  at  classes.  Two  regulations  govern  absences:  (1) 
A  student  missing  classes  to  the  detriment  of  his  work  will  be 
warned  by  the  instructor  that  further  absences  may  result  in  a 
reduction  of  his  grade;  he  will  be  reported  to  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Men  or  Women.  (2).  Ten  per  cent  of  class  meetings  is 
regarded  as  a  maximum  of  absences — for  illness,  emergencies,  so- 
cial activities,  or  whatever  reason.  A  student  should  not  expect 
to  obtain  a  maximum  grade  after  this  many  absences.  Fewer  ab- 
sences than  this  may  be  allowed  if  the  instructor  invokes  (1). 

EXAMINATIONS,  GRADES,  QUALITY  POINTS 

Examinations  are  given  in  all  courses  at  the  end  of  each  semes- 
ter. A  student  absenting  himself  from  an  examination  without 
advance  permission  will  be  graded  F  in  that  course.  Special  ex- 
aminations will  be  allowed  only  upon  written  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  or  School  concerned. 

Grades  and  Quality  Points  in  courses  represent  the  instruc- 
tor's final  estimate  of  the  student's  performance  and  are  based  on 
all  work  done  during  the  semester.  A  (three  quahty  points  per 
semester  hour),  B  (two  qualit}'  points  per  hour),  C  (one  quality 
point  per  hour),  and  D  (no  quality  points  per  hour)  are  passing 
grades  for  which  the  student  will  receive  credit.  F  (minus  one 
quality  point  per  hour)  is  the  failing  grade  for  which  no  credit  is 
given.  The  quality  point  ratio  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
quality  points  by  the  total  hours. 

For  graduation  a  student  must  present  a  minimum  of  124 
semester  hours  and  124  quality  points.  If  more  than  124  hours 
are  offered  for  any  degree,  a  quality  point  ratio  of  1.0,  including 
all  courses  failed,  must  have  been  earned. 

The  C  grade  is  the  instructor's  certification  that  the  student 
has  demonstrated  the  required  mastery  of  the  material.  The  grade 
of  B  signifies  that  the  student  has,  for  any  combination  of  reasons, 
gained  a  significantly  more  effective  command  of  the  material 
than  is  generally  ex^^ected  in  that  course.  The  A  grade  may  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  instructor  recognizes  exceptional 
capacities  and  exceptional  performance.  A  student  is  graded  D 
when  his  grasp  of  the  course  is  minimal.  The  F  grade  indicates 
failure  to  master  the  essentials  and  the  necessity  for  repeating 
before  credit  may  be  allowed.  Numerical  grades  may  be  used  by 
individual  instructors  as  a  convenience  but  have  no  precise  mean- 
ing and  are  not  recognized  by  the  University. 
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Some  special  grades  are  used  to  mark  situations  not  described 
above.  The  temporary  grade  of  I  indicates  absence  from  examina- 
tion, or  extension  of  time  to  complete  work,  for  reasons  approved 
in  advance  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  School  concerned.  The 
I  must  be  removed  by  special  examination  before  the  end  of  the 
next  academic  session  in  residence;  othervvise,  it  becomes  F. 

A  student  who  has  an  approved  withdrawal  from  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  first  five  weeks  will  receive  a  grade  of  W  (no  quafity 
points).  After  the  first  grade  inventory,  his  grade  will  be  WP 
(no  quality  points)  or  WF  (minus  one  quality  point),  according 
to  the  estimate  of  his  instructor.  X  (no  quality  points)  indicates 
that  a  course  has  been  dropped  after  the  deadline  but  has  been 
excused  from  penalty  for  sufficient  reason;  otherwise  XF  repre- 
sents penalt)'  (minus  one  qualit)'  point). 

No  grade  will  be  changed  after  it  has  been  recorded  in  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

SCHOLASTIC  HONORS 

Honor  Roll.  Undergraduates  who  carry  a  normal  load  of  at 
least  fifteen  hours  and  earn  no  grade  less  than  B  are  named  each 
semester  to  the  Honor  Roll. 

Dean's  List.  Junior  and  senior  undergraduates  who  carry  a 
normal  load  with  a  quafity  point  ratio  of  2.5  thereby  qualify  for 
the  Dean's  List. 

Graduation  Honors.  A  student  who  has  been  in  residence  for 
at  least  two  years  and  who  has  earned  a  quality'  point  ratio  of  2.5 
is  graduated  cum  laude  (with  honor).  A  student  who  has  been 
in  residence  for  at  least  two  years  and  who  has  earned  a  quality 
point  ratio  of  2.7  is  graduated  magna  cum  laude  (with  great 
honor).  A  student  who  has  been  in  residence  for  four  years  and 
has  earned  a  quahty  point  ratio  of  2.9  with  no  grade  below  C  is 
graduated  summa  cum  laude  (with  highest  honor). 

ACADEMIC  PROBATION  AND  SUSPENSION 

Students  whose  cumulative  academic  averages  drop  below  C 
will  be  placed  on  academic  probation,  which  is  continued  until 
the  C  average  is  regained.  If  a  student  on  probation  fails  to  earn 
a  C  average  in  any  semester,  he  is  ehgible  to  be  dropped  from  the 
University.  A  student  in  his  first  freshman  semester  who  fails  all 
his  work  or  who  in  a  subsequent  semester  fails  half  his  work  is 
eligible  to  be  dropped.  Students  dropped  for  academic  failure  may 
not  re-enter  the  University  except  by  permission  of  the  Committee 
on  Admissions;  if  readmitted  they  resume  probationary  status. 

WITHDRAWALS 

Official  withdrawal  from  the  University  is  granted  by  the 
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Registrar  only  after  proper  clearance  from  the  Dean  of  the 
School  or  College,  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Women,  and  the  Business 
Office.  Students  who  leave  the  University  without  proper  with- 
drawal automatically  suspend  themselves  and  can  be  readmitted 
only  with  special  permission  from  the  University  Committee  on 
Admissions;  the  grade  F  is  recorded  for  all  courses. 

DEGREE   REQUIREMENTS 

Baccalaureate  Degrees  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the 
School  of  Music,  and  the  School  of  Business  are  conferred  after 
completion  of  the  academic  programs  prescribed  and  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  candidate  by  the  faculties.  Stetson  reserves  the  right 
to  refuse  a  degree  whenever  it  appears  that  the  character  or  con- 
duct of  the  student  will  prevent  his  acceptable  representation  of 
the  University.  In  addition  to  the  requirements  stated  below,  can- 
didates for  degrees  in  the  School  of  Music  and  in  the  School  of 
Business  should  consult  the  more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
grams in  tliose  schools  that  appear  later  in  this  Catalogue. 

1.  A  minimum  of  124  semester  hours  with  a  C  average  for 
all  work  undertaken  must  be  presented  for  a  degree.  For- 
ty hours  must  be  of  junior-senior  rank,  i.e.,  composed  of 
courses  numbered  300  or  400. 

2.  A  year  of  residence,  normally  thirty-one  hours,  is  required 
in  the  College  or  School  in  which  the  degree  is  earned; 
the  final  semester,  normally  sixteen  hours,  must  be  com- 
pleted in  residence. 

3.  Each  degree  program  must  include  the  general  education 
courses  described  on  pp.  68-70.  The  Communications 
(Gl,  2)  course  must  be  completed  in  the  first  semesters 
of  residence.  The  order  of  completion  of  the  other 
courses  in  this  series  will  be  determined  by  the  student 
and  his  adviser. 

Exceptions  to  this  requirement  are  made  in  the  School 
of  Music  and  the  School  of  Business.  A  student  regis- 
tering in  either  school  should  consult  the  pages  of  this 
Catalogue  concerning  those  curricula.  In  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  exceptions  are  made  for  some  pre-medical, 
pre-dental,  pre-laboratory  technology,  and  pre-engineer- 
ing  students.  Exceptions  may  be  made  in  the  combination 
course  in  nursing. 

Any  part,  or  all,  of  the  general  education  program 
may  be  exempted  by  examination  upon  request  from  a  stu- 
dent whose  qualifications  indicate  possible  success  in  the 
examinations. 

A  transfer  student  will  be  required  to  undertake  those 
general  education  courses  suited  to  his  classification  and 
previous  training. 

4.  Every  undergraduate  under  thirty  years  of  age  must  take 
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a  physical  education  activity  course  each  of  his  first  four 
semesters  at  Stetson.  A  transfer  student  may  present 
credit  toward  this  requirement  but  must  meet  it  his  first 
semester (s)  at  Stetson.  Credit  is  not  given  in  semester 
hours. 

5.  Every  student  must  present  six  hours  in  religion. 

6.  Every  student  applying  for  an  A.B.  degree  must  present 
one  year  of  a  foreign  language  beyond  the  elementary 
year,  except  for  the  Division  of  Education. 

7.  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  offer  a  major  in  a  de- 
partment (e.g.,  English,  religion,  accounting,  voice)  or 
division  (e.g.,  social  science)  of  the  School  or  College  in 
which  he  is  enrolled.  He  must  have  a  C  average  in  this 
major.  The  stipulations  for  each  major  are  set  out  in  this 
Catalogue  under  the  courses  of  study  beginning  on  pp. 
49,  104,  127.  After  the  student  has  chosen  his  major,  he 
will  be  advised  by  that  division  or  department  in  the  se- 
lection of  all  his  courses.  Not  more  than  forty  semester 
hours  may  be  earned  in  one  department.  At  least  half  the 
work  in  the  major  field  must  be  in  the  300  and  400 
series. 

8.  A  student  whose  academic  career  is  interrupted  by  mih- 
tary  service  may  complete  the  requirements  for  his  degree 
under  the  catalogue  of  his  first  registration,  provided  that 
he  has  not  changed  his  first  declaration  concerning  his 
major  study.  Other  students  are  expected  to  complete 
their  degrees  mthin  six  years  of  matiiculation.  Those 
f  aihng  to  achieve  graduation  in  this  time  may  be  required 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  current  catalogue.  All 
changes  of  major  entail  acceptance  of  the  requirements  of 
the  current  catalogue. 

9.  A  transfer  student  must  earn  at  least  six  hours  credit  in 
his  major  field  at  Stetson. 

Degrees  are  conferred  in  June  and  in  August;  students  must 
file  formal  applications  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  not  later 
than  February  1 5  or  June  20. 

The  Graduate  Degrees,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science, 
are  described  on  pp.  47-48. 

The  Combination  Degree  is  described  on  pp.  22  and  100. 

The  Bachelor  of  Laws  Degree  is  described  on  p.  100  of  this 
Catalogue,  and  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  CoUege  of  Law. 

EXPENSES 

Stetson  University  operates  on  the  semester  plan.  Charges 
fisted  below  are  per  semester  unless  othervme  noted. 
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Matriculation  Fee  - $   1 0.00 

(All  students,  except  auditors,  charged  once;  not  returnable 
if  application  papers  are  filed.) 

All  applicatits  for  admission  must  pay  an  Advance  Fee  of 
$50.00  by  March  19,  or,  after  that  date,  \\ithin  15  days 
of  notification  of  adrnission.  The  Advance  Fee  is  credited 
to  the  student's  account  and  is  not  refundable. 

Tuition.   Undergraduate  tuition  for  twelve  to  seventeen 
hours  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  School  of  Music, 

School  of  Business  350.00 

Less  than  twelve  hours,  and  each  hour  over  seven- 
teen, per  hour  25.00 

Graduate  tuition.  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  per  hour...      25.00 

College  of  Law.    See  the  Bulletin  of  the  College  of 

Law. 

Summer  Session.    See  the  Summer  Session  Bulletin. 

Auditing  Fees.   College  of  Liberal  Arts,  School  of  Mu- 
sic School  of  Business,  lecture  courses,  per  hour 10.00 

(Laboratory  courses  and  applied  music  and  art  courses  are 
charged  to  auditors  at  the  regular  tuition  rate.) 

Rooms  in  Dormitories 

Reservation  Fee  1 0.00 

The  prices  of  dormitory  rooms  vary  according  to  number 
of  occupants,  bath  facilities,  and  general  desirability.  The 
average  price,  which  includes  flat  laundry,  is  $110.00  a 
semester.  A  deposit  of  $10.00  is  required  to  reserve  a  dor- 
mitory room  at  any  time  and  will  apply  on  the  bill.  (It  is 
refundable  if  cancellation  is  received  by  August  1st  for  the 
fall  semester;  by  January  1st,  for  the  spring  semester;  or 
if  the  applicant  is  not  accepted  for  admission.)  Rooms  are 
assigned  in  the  order  of  the  receipt  of  the  $10.00  reserva- 
tion fee.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  assign  the  student  the 
room  of  his  first  choice.  Detailed  information  with  the 
price  scale  and  room  descriptions  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Women  should  address  all  correspondence  concerning  rooms 
to  the  Dean  of  Women;  men  should  write  to  the  Director 
of  Men's  Housing. 

Meals.    Cost  per  semester 215.00 

Freshmen,  sophomores,  unmarried  students  receiving  grant- 
in-aid  tuition  assistance,  and  students  working  for  the  Uni- 
versity are  required  to  eat  in  the  University  Cafeteria. 
Charges  for  meals  and  methods  of  issuing  tickets  are  subject 
to  change  at  the  beginning  of  any  semester. 

Student  Activities  Fee  20.00 

Student  Government  Association  Fee 1.50 

Student  Union  Fee  10.00 

Course  Fees.    Fees  for  materials,  laboratories,  rentals, 

etc.,  for  specific  courses  are  hsted  under  each  course; 

e.g.,  At215,  216,  CylOl-102,  Jm207,  208,  PslOI, 

102,  SelOl. 
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Special  Fees 

Laborator}^  breakage  deposit  5.00 

ROTC  deposit  20.00 

Room  breakage  deposit  (refundable  on  graduation  or 

^vithdrawal)  10.00 

Graduation  fee  (except  College  of  Law)  10.00 

Secretarial  Science  Certificate  „ 5.00 

Course  change  after  registration,  per  course 1.00 

Privilege  of  late  registration  $1.00  per  day  up  to 5.00 

Thesis  binding  (two  copies)  10.00 

Gymnasium  uniform :  seep.  74. 

Fees  in  School  of  Music 

Practice  room,  one  hour  daily  (piano)  10.00 

Practice  room,  one  hour  daily  (voice)  6.00 

Practice  room,  one  hour  daily  (band  or  orchestral 

instrument)  ^ 4.00 

Organ  practice,  one  hour  daily  20.00 

Additional  hours  at  75%  of  first  hourly  rate. 

Orchestral  instrument  rental 6.00 

A  charge  is  made  for  private  lessons  in  applied  music 
when  such  are  elected  and  not  specifically  required 
by  a  particular  course  of  study.  For  the  charges, 
consult  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 

The  University  Bookstore  is  planned  to  operate  on  a 
cash  basis.  An  accounting  fee  of  5%  (minimum  25^)  will  be 
added  when  books  and  supplies  are  charged. 

INVORMATION  CONCERNING  EXPENSES 

Registration  is  not  complete  until  all  charges  are  paid  or 
arranged  for  at  the  Business  Office.  WTien  possible,  payment  in 
full  prior  to  or  at  registration  time  is  requested.  If  deferred  pay- 
ments are  desired,  arrangements  must  be  made  at  least  t\vo  weeks 
in  advance  of  registration;  a  two  per  cent  semester  service  charge 
is  added  to  the  deferred  balance.  Forms  necessary  to  partial  pay- 
ment will  be  sent  on  request. 

Delay  in  registration  procedure  may  be  avoided  by  advance 
payment  of  semester  bills  in  full  or  from  fift\'  per  cent  upward 
where  partial  pa\Tnents  have  been  agreed  upon,  but  such  arrange- 
ments must  be  completed  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  registration. 
The  Universit)'  has  at  times  approved  deferred  payments  of  one 
third  cash  and  the  balance  in  monthly  installments  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  semester. 

A  student  should  expect  University  expenses  of  approximately 
$700  to  S750  per  semester  for  tuition  and  general  fees,  room, 
and  board. 
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Grades  are  not  recorded  and  transcripts  are  not  issued  for 
students  with  delinquent  accounts. 

THE  INSURED  TUITION  PAYMENT  PLAN 

The  University  recommends  that  parents  consider  the  insured 
prepa\Tnent  plan  of  the  Second  Bank-State  Street  Trust  Company 
of  Boston  whereby  the  entire  cost  of  a  child's  college  education  at 
Stetson  may  be  insured  with  payments  spread  over  a  convenient 
period.  Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  Richard  C. 
Knight,   112  Water  Street,  Boston  9,  Massachusetts. 

WITHDRAWALS 

Students  withdramng  within  the  first  five  weeks  of  a  semes- 
ter will  receive  adjustments  on  charges  as  follows : 

During  the  first  week  90% ,  up  to  and  including  two  weeks 
80%,  between  two  and  three  weeks  60%,  between  three  and 
four  weeks  40%,  between  four  and  five  weeks  20%.  After  five 
weeks  of  any  semester  no  refunds  will  be  made,  except  in  cases 
of  unavoidable  necessit}',  such  as  illness  or  a  call  to  mihtary  serv- 
ice, which  circumstances  must  be  authenticated  by  the  student  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Dean  of  Women  or  of  Men. 

DORMITORY  REFUNDS 

Students  vacating  residence  halls  after  registration  are  charged 
a  minimum  of  $50.00.  If  the  occupant  is  registered  for  more 
than  ten  days,  the  charge  is  $5.00  per  day  up  to  the  total  rental 
for  the  semester. 

KOREAN  VETERANS 

Veterans  are  expected  to  care  for  approximately  $200  of 
their  semester's  expenses  at  registration,  since  their  first  Veterans 
Administration  checks  will  not  arrive  until  about  November  20 
for  the  fall  semester  and  February  20  for  the  spring  semester. 
Monthly  certifications  of  enrollment  to  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion will  not  be  processed  for  veterans  whose  accounts  are  in 
arrears  of  deferred  payment  arrangements.  This  ^vill  result  in  the 
Veterans  Administration  making  no  additional  payments  to  a 
veteran  until  the  amount  due  the  University  is  brought  up-to-date. 

HOUSING 

Unmarried  undergraduate  women,  freshmen  and  sophomore 
men,  and  all  unmarried  recipients  of  tuition,  work  or  scholarship 
aid  who  do  not  live  with  their  parents  or  guardians  are  required 
to  room  in  University  dormitories.  Other  unmarried  undergradu- 
ates must  five  in  places  approved  by  the  Dean  of  Women  or  Di- 
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rector  of  Men's  Housing.  Married  students  are  admitted  to  the 
University  and  may  live  in  dormitories  when  rooms  are  availa- 
ble. The  University'  reserves  the  right  to  require  any  student  to 
hve  in  a  dormitory  when  this  appears  best  for  his  welfare.  Stu- 
dents who  are  eligible  to  live  off  campus  should  correspond  with 
the  Dean  of  Women  or  the  Director  of  Men's  Housing  for  assist- 
ance in  finding  satisfactory  quarters.  These  arrangements  should 
be  completed  well  in  advance  of  the  student's  arrival. 

Residence  Halls  are  closed  during  the  Thanksgi\dng,  Christ- 
mas, and  Easter  holidays;  arrangements  to  remain  on  campus 
may  be  made  with  the  Dean  of  Women  or  the  Director  of  Men's 
Housing. 

STUDENT  AID 

Stetson  Universit}'  believes  that  financial  aid  should  be  award- 
ed to  students  on  the  basis  of  abilit}'  and  promise,  but  that  the 
amount  of  the  award  should  vary  according  to  the  financial  status 
of  the  students  and  their  famdies.  The  University  is  a  member  of 
the  College  Scholarship  Sendee  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board.  All  applicants  for  financial  assistance  must  file  vdth 
the  Committee  on  Student  Aid  the  Parents'  Confidential  State- 
ment of  the  famdy  financial  status  and  whatever  information  the 
Committee  may  request.  The  appropriate  forms  may  be  obtained 
either  from  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  Box  176,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  or  directly  from  the  high  school  principal  or  guidance 
officer.  Eull  details  of  this  poHcy  and  procedure  are  in  the  Student 
Handbook. 

All  t^-pes  of  student  aid  require  the  recipient  to  maintain  at 
least  a  C  average  in  order  that  the  aid  be  renewed.  Also,  students 
must  file  a  new  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  each  Aprd.  The 
Universit}'  reserves  the  right  to  adjust  the  amount  and  tv-pe  of  aid 
if  there  is  a  change  in  "the  financial  or  academic  status  of  the 
student. 

Stetson  gives  student  aid  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid,  campus 
emplo}Tnent,  and  loans.  Usually  a  student  receives  aid  in  a  combi- 
nation of  the  above. 

GRANTS  IN  AID 

A  grant-in-aid  is  a  tuition  reduction  which  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  student's  account,  and  cannot  exceed  the  tuition  charge.  If 
the  need  is  more  than  the  size  of  the  grant,  further  assistance  rnay 
be  offered  by  campus  employment,  and/or  loan.  The  relative 
amount  of  grant,  work,  and  loan  is  determined  by  the  abihty, 
promise,  and  financial  need  of  the  student. 

Most  grants-in-aid  do  not  carry  any  name  or  tide,  as  they  are 
allocations  from  a  general  University'  fund.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  special  grants  given  by  the  University'  or  outside  donors. 
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These  are  not  always  determined  completely  by  financial  need. 
The  special  awards  are  listed  and  explained  on  pp.  37-41. 

CAMVVS  EMPLOYMENT 

Work  on  campus  is  available  on  a  part-time  basis  to  a  limited 
number  of  students.  Students  should  not  expect  to  cover  their 
total  expenses  by  campus  emplo}Tnent.  The  Universtiy  does  not 
guarantee  a  specific  yearly  earning  from  a  campus  job,  but  will 
attempt  to  make  work  available  to  meet  a  portion  of  a  student's 
expenses.  WTien  the  need  exceeds  the  amount  expected  from  a 
campus  job,  it  may  be  defrayed  further  by  a  grant  and/or  loan. 
The  relative  amount  of  work,  grant  and  loan  is  determined  by  the 
student's  ability  and  promise  and  his  financial  need  as  measured 
by  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement.  In  assigning  work,  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  student's  course  schedule,  his  academic 
standing,  and  his  ability  to  do  the  job  assigned. 

Students  are  employed  in  the  cafeteria,  library,  offices,  labora- 
tories, residence  halls  and  the  Student  Union. 

Ten  hours  of  work  per  week  is  represented  by  approximately 
$100  a  semester;  15  hours,  $150;  and  20  hours,  $200. 

Students  must  maintain  a  C  average  in  order  to  work.  They 
will  also  be  expected  to  do  their  work  on  campus  to  the  best  of 
their  abOit}'  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  supervisor. 

LOANS 

The  assignment  of  loans,  whether  from  University,  private, 
or  Federal  Government  funds,  is  based  on  the  ability  and  promise 
of  the  student  and  his  financial  need.  Most  students  receiving 
aid  meet  a  portion  of  their  financial  need  by  assuming  one  of  the 
loan  plans.  Appfication  for  a  loan  is  made  through  the  Committee 
on  Student  Aid.  Loans  are  granted  for  tuition,  room,  and  board 
bills,  and  are  never  made  in  cash. 

University  Short  Term  Loans.  Students  who  are  unable 
to  pay  their  University  bills  but  are  able  to  earn  money  during 
term-time  and  in  the  summer  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  short 
term  loans,  which  usually  must  be  repaid  in  three  months  to  a 
year.  The  interest  on  these  loans  is  4  %  . 

University  Long  Term  Loans.  Students  with  extreme  need 
are  encouraged  to  apply  for  a  Stetson  University  long  term  loan. 
These  loans  are  repaid  over  a  10  year  period  beginning  with  the 
time  the  student  leaves  Stetson.  There  is  a  4%  interest  charge  on 
these  loans. 

Federal  Loans.  Stetson  is  one  of  the  many  universities  which 
are  receiving  funds  from  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  The  University  is  responsi- 
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ble  for  the  administration  of  the  loans.  A  loan  is  made  at  3% 
interest,  and  repa}Tnent  is  expected  over  an  11  year  period  com- 
mencing with  the  date  the  student  leaves  Stetson.  Federal  loan 
holders  who  teach  in  pubhc  schools  for  five  years  or  more  are  for- 
given half  of  their  loans.  The  maximum  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  borrowed  each  year  is  SI 000.  Preference  is  given  to  stu- 
dents who  are  going  to  be  teachers  in  pubHc  elementary'  or  second- 
ary schools,  or  who  will  study  mathematics,  science,  engineering, 
or  a  modem  foreign  language. 

All  the  above  loans  are  made  directly  to  the  student,  and  in 
a  sense  are  a  tax  on  the  student's  futinre  earnings.  Stetson  beUeves 
firmly,  with  many  other  colleges,  that  the  student  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  portion  of  his  education,  whether  it  be  through 
term-time  employment  on  campus,  or  a  loan  on  future  earnings, 
in  cases  where  the  parents  are  unable  to  meet  the  total  expenses 
for  college. 

MEETING  FINANCIAL  NEED 

Although  Stetson  tries  to  help  each  student  meet  his  financial 
need  through  the  variet}'  of  means  explained  on  the  pre\'ious 
pages,  there  are  cases  where  the  Universit}'  is  unable  to  assist 
enough  to  meet  the  entire  need. 

STUDENT  AID  APPLICATION  PROCEDUBE 

Only  after  an  apphcant  for  student  aid  is  accepted  for  admis- 
sion is  a  decision  made  in  regard  to  financial  assistance.  Admis- 
sion and  aid  decisions  are  made  as  soon  as  all  forms  are  completed 
in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

SPECIAL  AWARDS 

These  are  the  awards  that  carry^  a  special  name  and  are  out- 
side the  category  of  the  general  grants-in-aid.  Unless  othen^ise 
stated,  information  as  to  how  to  apply  for  one  of  the  following 
can  be  obtained  through  the  Committee  on  Student  xAid. 

Stetson  Scholars.  Each  year  a  limited  number  of  entering 
freshmen  students,  who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  quahties 
of  leadership  and  scholastic  attainment,  will  be  chosen  Stetson 
Scholars.  This  is  the  highest  honor  bestowed  on  an  incoming 
freshman.  The  award  does  not  carrv*  a  financial  stipend,  but  a 
Stetson  Scholar  who  needs  financial  assistance  will  be  encouraged 
to  apply  for  Student  Aid. 

Volusia  County  High  School  Grants.  A  half -tuition  grant, 
renewable  throughout  the  four  years  of  the  recipient's  college 
work,  may  be  offered  annually  to  an  outstanding  graduate  of  each 
of  these  X'olusia  Countv*  high  schools:  DeLand,  Seabreeze,  Main- 
land, New  Sm\Tna  Beach,  Pierson,  and  Seville. 
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Alumni  Honor  Grants.  The  United  Stetson  Alumni  provide 
a  limited  number  of  half-tuition  scholarships  to  entering  fresh- 
men who  were  elected  to  the  National  Honor  Society  or  an 
equivalent  honor  society  in  high  school.  A  candidate  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  his  high  school  principal  and  a  Stetson  alumnus  re- 
siding in  the  applicant's  community.  The  nomination  is  based 
primarily  on  potential  leadership  ability,  but  applicants  must 
show  superior  academic  promise  and  be  unable  to  attend  Stetson 
without  financial  assistance.  These  awards  are  renewable  annual- 
ly for  a  total  of  four  years,  provided  that  the  recipient  contributes 
significantly  to  campus  life  and  continues  to  demonstrate  out- 
standing academic  abihty. 

Foreign  Students  Grants,  Students  from  foreign  countries 
may  be  awarded  tuition  grants-in-aid. 

Rotary  Exchange  Tuition  Grant.  Stetson  University  pro- 
vides a  full  tuition  grant  to  a  foreign  student  selected  by  the 
Rotary  Club  of  DeLand  in  exchange  for  an  American  student, 
who  will  live  in  the  home  of  the  foreign  student.  The  foreign  stu- 
dent will  reside  in  the  home  of  a  member  of  the  local  Rotary  Club. 
Sons  or  daughters  of  the  members  of  the  DeLand  Rotary  Club 
have  priority.  This  grant  is  not  based  on  need.  The  Rotary  Club 
assists  the  student  by  helping  with  travel  expenses  and  inci- 
dentals. Write  to  the  DeLand  Rotary  Club  for  information  about 
this  grant. 

United  Daughters  of  The  Confederacy  Scholarship. 
The  Florida  Division  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
joins  with  Stetson  University  in  providing  an  annual  tuition 
scholarship  of  $250  to  a  descendant  of  a  Confederate  Veteran 
jointly  selected  by  the  two  sponsors;  it  is  based  on  need.  Appli- 
cants for  this  grant  should  contact  their  local  Division  Director. 

Pre-Ministerial  Aid.  Endorsed  candidates  for  the  Baptist 
ministry  who  are  residents  of  Florida  are  eUgible  to  apply  for  par- 
tial tuition  aid  which  is  provided  jointly  by  the  University  and 
the  churches  of  the  Florida  Baptist  Convention  upon  demonstra- 
tion of  need.  Ministerial  students  of  other  denominations  in  Flor- 
ida and  Baptist  ministerial  students  from  other  states  may  be 
granted  aid  upon  evidence  of  need  and  of  academic  achievement. 
All  applications  for  ministerial  aid  must  he  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Aid  not  later  than  one  month  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  semester. 

Ministerial  Dependency  Grants.  Minor  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Christian  ministers  may  be  aided  upon  evidence  of  fi- 
nancial need.  Wards  of  the  Baptist  children's  homes  at  Lakeland 
and  Jacksonville  and  of  the  Methodist  home  at  Enterprise  may  be 
aided  upon  demonstration  of  need. 
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Church  Leadership  Tuition  Grant.  The  University  joins 
equally  with  any  one  Baptist  church  in  each  association  of  the 
Florida  Baptist  Convention  in  providing  full  tuition  to  a  student 
selected  and  endorsed  by  his  church  and  association  as  possessing 
unusual  capacit}^  as  a  lay  leader.  AppHcants  must  show  marked 
academic  promise  and  be  unable  to  attend  Stetson  without  such 
financial  assistance.  These  awards  are  renewable  annually  for  four 
years  if  the  recipient  continues  to  demonstrate  outstanding  ability 
and  scholastic  achievement  and  to  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  campus  and  church.  The  recipient's  service  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  to  a  DeLand  church  will  be  reported  regularly  to  his 
home  church.  Applicants  should  consult  their  local  Baptist 
churches  for  the  appHcation  procedure. 

Florida  Woman's  Missionary  Union  Tuition  Grant.  The 
Florida  Woman's  Missionary  Union  has  made  funds  available  to 
meet  the  tuition  costs  of  a  senior  woman  student  who  intends  to 
serve  as  a  Christian  missionary  at  home  or  abroad.  Any  member 
of  a  Florida  Baptist  Church  may  apply  during  her  junior  year. 
The  award  is  based  on  need,  personaHty,  activit}'  in  reUgious  af- 
fairs, and  sincerity  of  purpose.  Applicants  should  write  Miss  Jose- 
phine Jones,  State  Woman's  Missionary  Union  Secretary,  Florida 
Baptist  Convention  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Florida  State  Scholarships  for  Prospective  Teachers. 
The  State  of  Florida  offers  scholarships  to  students  who  plan  to 
teach  in  the  state.  These  grants  are  for  S400  a  year  and  may  be 
renewed  annually  for  four  years.  The  scholarships  are  open  to 
high  school  graduates  or  college  students  who  are  residents  of 
Florida.  They  are  based  on  competitive  examinations  held  in  the 
fall  and  spring  in  the  applicant's  county  seat  or  other  designated 
place.  Recipients  agree  to  teach  in  the  pubhc  schools  of  the  state 
for  a  period  equal  to  the  duration  of  the  scholarship.  For  further 
information  write  to  Dr.  Ray  V.  Sowers,  Stetson  University,  con- 
sult the  County  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Instruction,  or  \\Tite  to 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee. 

Art  Scholarships.  One  full  tuition  scholarship  may  be  award- 
ed annually,  with  the  added  qualification  of  financial  need,  to  a 
winner  in  the  national  competition  conducted  by  Scholastic  Maga- 
zine, 7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  This  competition  is  open 
to  high  school  seniors. 

The  Florida  Federation  or  Art  conducts  an  annual  competi- 
tion among  Florida  high  school  seniors  for  a  Stetson  art  scholar- 
ship. Applv  to  Miss  June  Zeigler,  Scholarship  Chairman,  P.  O. 
Box  2286,'  Sarasota.  Financial  need  wall  be  considered  as  well  as 
artistic  and  scholastic  ability. 

Art  scholarships  are  awarded  for  one  year. 
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HiGHBAUGH  Foundation  National  Law  Scholarships. 
These  scholarships  in  the  College  of  Law  are  available  annually. 
For  full  information  consult  the  Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Law; 
apphcation  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  Stetson 
Universit}^  College  of  Law,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

The  Julius  Davidson  Scholarship.  Each  year  a  $300  tui- 
tion grant  is  awarded  to  an  upper-class  School  of  Business  student 
on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achievement,  need,  aptitude,  character, 
and  promise  of  leadership.  Write  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness for  information. 

Florida  Bankers  Educational  Foundation  Scholarships. 
Juniors  majoring  in  finance  and  banking  in  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness who  plan  to  enter  the  banking  field  and  who  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered for  these  awards  should  consult  with  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Business. 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Niel  Ferguson  Scholarship.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  Niel  Ferguson  of  Ocala  provide  one  full  tuition 
scholarship  in  the  School  of  Music  for  an  outstanding  student 
designated  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  and  the  Committee  on  Stu- 
dent Aid. 

The   Fred   Smith   Student  Assistance  Fund.    This  fund 

was  estabhshed  to  aid  worthy  music  students.  It  is  administered 
by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music,  with  preference  given  to 
voice  students  recommended  by  the  head  of  the  voice  department. 

The  John  H.  Perry  Memorial  Scholarships.  An  annual 
tuition  grant  of  $300  is  provided  by  Mr.  Juhus  Da\1dson,  pub- 
hsher  of  the  Daytona  Beach  Neivs  Journal,  to  a  junior  who  is 
majoring  in  joumahsm;  the  award  may  be  continued  through  the 
recipient's  senior  year.  Write  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  for  information. 

The  Davis  Brothers  Fund.  Mr.  A.  D.  Davis,  President  of 
Winn  and  Lovett  Grocery  Company,  Jacksonville;  Mr.  Tine  W. 
Davis,  President  of  Economy  Wholesale  Grocery  Company;  Mr. 
Austin  Davis,  President  of  Steiden  Stores,  Louisville;  and  Mr. 
James  E.  Da\ds,  Executive  Vice  President  of  Winn  and  Lovett 
Grocery  Company,  Jacksonville,  provide  annually  a  sum  of  $600 
for  the  assistance  of  students  whose  scholarship,  character,  eco- 
nomic need,  and  potential  promise  are  considered  by  a  special 
Committee.  Awards  are  restricted  to  students  who  have  resided  in 
Florida,  Georgia,  or  Kentucky  for  ten  years  previous  to  entering 
Stetson  and  who  intend  to  make  their  permanent  home  in  these 
locations. 

Winn-Dixie  Stories  Foundation  Tuition  Fund.  Students 
selected  by  the  Winn-Dixie  Grocery  Com^pany  of  Jacksonville, 
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Florida,  receive  a  tuition  grant  of  S250  each  year.  Awards  are 
restiricted  to  students  who  resided  for  10  years  in  Florida  or  the 
territory  in  which  these  stores  are  operated.  Students  are  required 
to  maintain  average  grades.  FiCgarding  this  grant  \\Tite  Mr.  James 
Cameron,   Drawer   B,   West  Bay   Station,    Jacksonville,    Florida. 

Food  Fair  Stores  Foundation  Fund.  Students  who  receive 
assistance  from  this  fund  are  usually  employees,  sons  or  daugh- 
ters of  employees,  or  sons  or  daughters  of  deceased  employees  of 
Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc.  Selection  is  made  by  the  Committee  on  Stu- 
dent Aid.  The  Foundation  provides  scholarships  of  82 50  each  for 
an  academic  year.  Awards  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  ci\ic  in- 
terest, leadership  and  scholarship.  Need  for  financial  aid  mav  be 
considered. 

William  Walter  Mann  Scholarships.  The  WiUiam  Walter 
Mann  Foundation  gives  six  scholarships  to  the  Universit}-  annual- 
ly in  the  amount  of  S200  each.  Students  of  superior  character 
and  ability  are  eHgible  for  these  awards. 

The  F.   H.   McDonald  Foundation.    The  F.  H.   McDonald 

Foundation  gives  aid  in  varying  amounts  toward  the  tuition  of 
deserving  young  men  and  women  from  the  Miami  area. 

The  E.  M.  Reynolds  Company  Scholarship.  This  program 
pro\'ides  a  85 00  grant  each  vear  toward  tuition  for  a  deserving 
student  selected  by  the  Student  Aid  Committee.  The  grant  is 
based  on  need. 

PRIZES 

The  Harry  L.  Taylor  Prize  in  the  Humanities.  Full  tui- 
tion for  one  year  and  a  cash  award  of  8250  are  given  to  the  junior 
submitting  the  best  essay  on  a  selected  subject  in  the  humanities. 

The  x\cademic  Council  Class  Awards  are  given  annually 
in  June  to  the  two  students  in  the  sophomore  and  junior  classes 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  School  of  Music  and  the  School 
of  Business  whose  academic  rank  is  highest  in  their  respective 
classes.  Each  ^^■inner  will  receive  a  certificate  of  recognition,  and, 
to  the  degree  warranted  by  his  financial  need,  a  tuition  grant 
the  maximum  amount  of  which  may  be  8600. 

The  Borden  Freshman  Prize  of  8200,  provided  by  the  Bor- 
den Company  Foundation,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  freshman 
achieving  the  highest  academic  rank. 

The  Walter  L.  Hays  Prizes.  A  first  prize  of  8200  and  a 
second  prize  of  8100  are  offered  by  Mr.  \\'alter  L.  Hays  for  the 
best  addresses  on  free  enterprise  and  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  Janet  Howard  Taylor  Shakespeare  Prize.  An  annual 
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award  of  $50  is  oflFered  to  the  student  who  presents  the  best  essay 
dealing  with  the  times,  plays,  or  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare. 

The  Sam  R.  Marks  Prizes  in  Religion.  Three  prizes  totaling 
$300  in  cash  are  offered  in  annual  competition  for  the  best  pre- 
sentations of  a  selected  subject  by  a  ministerial  student  or  by  a 
student  majoring  in  the  department  of  rehgion. 

The  Je ANNETTE  Thurber  Conner  Prize.  A  prize  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  is  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  some  aspect  of  Florida 
history. 

Information  concerning  all  prizes  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Committee  on  Student  Aid. 

STUDENT  CONDUCT 

Students  are  expected  to  conduct  themselves  with  dignity  and 
respect  for  the  regulations  of  the  University  both  on  campus  and 
off;  violation  is  ground  for  disciplinary  action.  Men  and  women 
who  break  University  regulations  together  share  responsibility  and 
are  subject  to  equivalent  penalties.  The  purchase,  possession,  or 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  forbidden.  Students  may  bring  auto- 
mobiles to  college  but  their  use  is  subject  to  University  regulation. 
A  student  who  marries  must  notify  the  administration  in  advance; 
failure  to  comply  is  ground  for  suspension;  approval  wiU  be  grant- 
ed upon  request  from  parents  or  guardians  and  after  plans  have 
been  cleared  with  the  Dean  of  Women  or  of  Men,  Detailed  regu- 
lations together  wdth  definitions  of  conduct  probation,  social  pro- 
bation, conduct  suspensions,  etc.,  are  published  in  the  Student 
Handbook  and  by  the  Deans  of  Women  and  Men.  Entrance  into 
the  University'  indicates  agreement  to  abide  by  the  regulations. 

All  students  must  file  with  the  Registrar  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  person  with  whom  the  University  will  communicate 
in  case  of  emergency.  It  is  the  student's  continuing  responsibility 
to  keep  this  address  current. 

THE  CATALOGUE 

The  provisions  of  this  Bulletin  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
irrevocable  contract.  Tlie  Trustees  and  the  Faculty  reserve  the 
right  to  modify,  revoke,  or  add  to  University  regulations  at  any 
time. 
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DIVISION  OF  HUMANITIES 

This  Division  includes  the  Department  of  Art,  Modern  and 
Classical  Languages,  EngHsh,  Philosophy,  ReHgion,  and  Speech. 
These  seek  to  bring  about  fuller,  richer  hving,  the  stimulation  and 
satisfaction  of  the  appreciation  of  beauty,  the  cultivation  of  sound 
judgment,  and  the  development  of  skills  in  humane  communi- 
cations. The  humanities  emphasize  the  experiences,  the  values, 
and  the  principles  on  which  to  found  the  best  Hfe.  A  major  is 
offered  in  each  of  the  six  areas  within  the  Division. 

DIVISION  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

The  Departments  included  in  this  Division  are  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Engineering,  Mathematics,  and  Physics.  Its  objectives 
are  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  laws  of  nature,  to  provide 
training  in  the  scientific  method,  to  afford  the  opportunity  for 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  in  a  Christian  atmosphere,  and  to 
offer  a  sequence  of  courses  that  will  provide  basic  professional 
training  in  the  natural  sciences  and  pre-professional  training  in 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  laboratory  technology. 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  requirements,  a  candi- 
date for  the  B.S.  degree  in  one  of  the  laboratory  sciences  must 
present  thirt}^  hours  in  that  department,  six  to  ten  hours  in  mathe- 
matics (G5,  6  or  Msl05,  106),  and  ten  hours  in  a  second 
laboratory'  science. 

For  a  major  in  mathematics  the  candidate  must  satisfy  the 
general  University  requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree,  present  thirty 
hours  in  his  major,  and  Ps201,  202  in  Heu  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation requirement  in  physical  science. 

Students  who  major  in  any  department  of  this  division  are 
ad\dsed  to  take  French  or  German.  The  General  Education  sci- 
ence courses  may  be  waived  when  other  courses  in  these  subjects 
are  required  for  the  major.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
major  professor  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  a  special  program  of  studies,  the  A.B.  degree  may  be  earned 
in  this  Division. 

Pre-Medical  and  Pre -Dental  Curriculum.   During  recent 
years  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  medical 
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colleges  to  raise  tlieir  entrance  requirements.  Many  now  require 
the  Bachelor's  degree  as  a  prerequisite  —  the  America  College  of 
Surgeons  makes  such  a  degree  a  definite  requirement  of  its  fel- 
lows. In  general,  medical  schools  require  a  minimum  of  ninety 
semester  hours  and  dental  schools  require  sixt}\  All  schools  be- 
longing to  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  specify 
that  the  following  be  included  in  the  above  requirement:  English, 
six  hours;  general  biolog}'  or  zoolog}^,  eight  hours;  general  chem- 
istry, eight  hours;  organic  chemistry,  eight  hours;  physics,  eight 
hours.  Most  approved  schools  require  or  strongly  recommend  the 
following  in  addition:  comparative  anatomy,  embryology,  ana- 
Ivtical  chemistn,',  physical  chemistn,',  and  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French  or  German.  Medical  schools  generally  ad\ise  against 
taking  such  subjects  as  physiological  chemistry,  bacteriology, 
anatomy,  and  histology^  but  urge  the  student  to  complete  his 
requirements  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities.  Students 
plamiiug  to  enter  medical  or  dental  schools  should  consult  the 
catalogues  of  the  schools  they  desire  to  attend  for  guidance.  The 
Medical  College  Admission  Test  is  given  at  Stetson  t^vice  a  year, 
usually  in  May  and  November. 

Pre-Laboratory  Technology  Course.  The  University  pro- 
\ides  training  for  those  students  who  plan  to  take  a  graduate 
degree  in  medical  technology'.  Work  is  also  offered  to  prepare 
students  for  medical  technology  courses  in  those  schools  and 
hospitals  which  require  only  two  years  of  college  work.  A  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  and  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work  is  ad- 
vised for  students  interested  in  this  field,  since  positions  in  re- 
search  laboratories   and  hospitals  require   the  best  preparation. 

The  course  of  study  is  similar  to  pre-medical  preparation;  each 
student  should  include  in  his  work  some  physiology  and  bacteri- 
ology'. The  details  of  each  program  mil  be  worked  out  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  appropriate  department.  WTien  possible  it  is 
desirable  to  plan  the  course  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  graduate  school  at  which  the  student  plans  to 
do  further  work. 

Combination  Course  for  Nurses.  This  course  is  ofFered  for 
those  who  A^-ish  to  enjoy  the  cultural  and  scientific  advantages  of 
university  training  in  addition  to  professional  training.  The  work 
provides  foundation  studies  for  teaching  and  super^-ising  in  a 
school  of  nursing.  Six  years  are  needed  to  complete  the  course. 
The  first  \^vo  years  must  be  spent  at  Stetson  or  at  another  accredit- 
ed college  or  universi^*'.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  student 
enters  an  approved  school  of  nursing.  Upon  graduation  (a  three- 
year  course),  she  re-enters  Stetson.  Her  program  of  studies  for 
this  final  year  is  planned  in  consultation  Wixh.  her  ad\iser  to  com- 
plete graduation  requirements.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is 
awarded  for  this  course. 
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DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL   SCIENCES 

This  Division  includes  Economics,  Geography,  Histon"  and 
Political  Science,  and  Sociology.  Journalism  is  administered  bv 
this  Division.  Study  of  the  social  sciences  should  guide  the  stu- 
dent toward  an  understanding  of  the  bases  and  functioning  of 
modern  societv'  and  should  help  him  to  think  realistically  about 
social  change  and  improvement.  The  several  subject  fields  in- 
cluded in  this  Division  cover  a  wide  range  of  human  experience, 
but  they  have  an  essential  unit\",  utHize  similar  methods  of  ap- 
proach, and  share  common  objectives.  A  major  is  offered  in  the 
Di\"ision  as  well  as  in  each  of  its  departments.  The  group  or 
divisional  major  comprises  eighteen  hours  in  one  department, 
twelve  in  a  second,  and  nine  selected  from  the  remaining  social 
sciences. 

DIVIS10\'  OF  EDUCATIOy 

Pv_\Y  V.  Sowers,  Director  of  Teacher  Education 

Teacher  Education,  Psychology,  Health  and  Phvsical  Educa- 
tion, Internship  and  Field  Ser\"ice  are  included  in  this  Division. 
From  its  beginning  Stetson  Universit}'  has  stressed  professional 
training  for  teachers.  This  emphasis  has  been  reinforced  through 
the  organization  of  Saturday  and  evening  classes,  the  enlargement 
of  summer  session  work,  and  the  continuous  study  and  re\ision  of 
the  curriculum.  The  program  of  teacher  education  set  forth  here 
is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Stetson  University  for 
graduation  and  those  of  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Education  for 
certification  in  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  fields  without 
further  examination. 

Florida  certification  requires  not  less  than  fortiv-five  semester 
hours  of  general  preparation,  a  minimum  of  rwentA"  hours  of  pro- 
fessional preparation  including  internship  or  practice  teaching, 
and  from  twelve  to  thirty-sLx  hours  in  the  field  of  specialization. 
The  general  education  courses  required  of  all  students  for  gradu- 
ation (see  pp.  68-70)  meet  the  general  preparation  requirement. 
Students  planning  to  become  teachers  should  consult  the  Director 
of  Teacher  Education  early  in  their  courses.  Students  should  make 
application  for  admission  to  the  teacher  education  program  not 
later  than  the  first  semester  of  their  sophomore  year. 

Meeting  Professional  Preparation  PiEQuirement.  Below 
are  indicated  certain  courses  offered  at  Stetson  University  which 
have  been  selected  to  meet  professional  preparation  requirements 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  It  is  considered  best  prac- 
tice that  these  courses  be  taken  during  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
terminating  in  the  internship  preferably  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year.  It  is  important  that  this  order  be  observed  by  all 
prospective  teachers. 
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Professional  Courses  Required  for  all  Teachers 

1 .  Foundations  of  Education — Required :  six  semester  hours 
En245  or  En505  or  En507  -  Social  Foundations 
En309  or  En3 1 6  or  En3 1 7  -  Psychological  Foundations 

2.  Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools — Required:  six  semester 
hours 

En429  -  Teaching  in  the  PubHc  Schools  (given  as  part 
of  the  semester  in  which  the  student  interns) 

3.  Special  Methods — Required:  three  semester  hours 
For  elementary  teachers:  En424  -  Teaching  of  Reading 
For  junior  high  school  teachers:  En329  or  En330 

For  senior  higli  school  teachers:  En331  (or  special  meth- 
ods courses  provided  in  other  departments) 

4.  Practical  Experience — Required:  ten  semester  hours 
En430 — Internship  -  Ten  weeks'  teaching  in  a  pubhc 
school 

Area  of  Specialization 

1 .  Elementary  -  Required :   twenty-seven  semester  hours 
En323 -Teaching  Science  and  Arithmetic  in   the  Ele- 
mentary School 

En325  -  Children's  Literature  and  Language  Arts 

En3 26  -  Teaching    Social    Studies    in    the    Elementary 

School 
En335  -  Pubhc  School  Art 
En336  -  PubHc  School  Music 
En 3 44  -  Teaching  Physical  Education  and  Health  in  the 

Elementary  School 
Six  hours  of  electives:   one  course  in  geography  recom- 
mended 

2 .  Junior  High  School 

English  -  Twenty  semester  hours 

Social  Studies  -  Eighteen  semester  hours 

Science  -  Twelve  semester  hours 

Mathematics  -  Nine  semester  hours 

(Fifteen  semester  hours  from  the  student's  electives  must 

be  apphed  to  academic  offerings  in  one  or  more  of  the 

four  major  areas  listed  above.) 

3.  Senior  High  School:  Specialization  in  subject  matter 
fields  for  the  senior  high  schools  will  follow  requirements 
for  a  major  in  the  student's  chosen  field. 

The  Placement  of  Teachers 

It  is  the  pohcy  of  the  University  to  try  to  place  its  graduates 
in  positions  for  which  they  are  properly  trained  and  fitted  by 
scholarship  and  personahty.  The  very  large  percentage  of  Stetson 
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teachers  placed  in  Florida  schools  and  elsewhere  in  the  past  evi- 
dences a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  University  and 
the  public  schools. 

DIVISION  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

T.  E.  Smotherman,  Chairman  of  tlie  Graduate  Council 

The  graduate  degrees  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science 
are  awarded  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  upon  completion  of 
the  appropriate  courses  of  study  in  the  following  departments: 
American  Studies,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics,  Education, 
Enghsh,  History  and  Political  Science,  Religion,  and  Sociology. 
Graduate  study  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Graduate  Council. 

AppHcation  for  admission  to  graduate  study  is  made  on  a  form 
provided  by  the  office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Council. 
This  form  is  required  in  addition  to  the  credentials  requested  for 
admission  to  the  University. 

All  forms  must  be  completed,  and  admission  to  the  Graduate 
Division  granted,  prior  to  the  semester  in  which  the  student 
begins  his  work  for  the  advanced  degree. 

A  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  univer- 
sity is  required  of  applicants.  Transcripts  of  all  undergraduate 
credits  must  be  filed  with  the  application.  These  transcripts  and 
the  supporting  recommendations  must  present  evidence  of  suf- 
ficient and  satisfactory  undergraduate  preparation  and  of  desirable 
character  and  personality. 

The  Graduate  Record  Examination  is  required  and  must  be 
taken  during  the  first  term  in  residence  if  not  completed  before 
entrance.  A  score  of  at  least  the  50th  percentile  on  die  Advanced 
Test  in  the  field  of  the  student's  major  interest  is  required  for  ad- 
mission to  candidacy. 

The  maximum  class  load  is  fifteen  semester  hours.  The  Coun- 
cil reserves  the  right  to  reduce  the  load  for  those  who  for  any 
reason  might  endanger  their  standing  by  attempting  the  maxi- 
mum. No  in-service  teacher  may  register  for  more  than  three 
semester  hours  in  one  term. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  study,  the  candidate  must  have  his 
program  approved  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  he 
plans  to  work  and  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.  Usually  the 
courses  are  chosen  from  two  departments.  Not  fewer  than 
eighteen  hours  may  be  in  the  major  subject;  not  less  than  six  in 
minor.  When  the  minimum  eighteen  hours  are  undertaken  in  the 
major,  there  may  be  an  associated  minor  and  an  independent 
minor. 

Each  candidate  must  complete  a  minimum  course  of  thirty 
semester  hours.  A  thesis  satisfies  the  requirement  in  the  amount 
of  six  semester  hours.    If  the  student,  with  the  approval  of  his 
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major  professor,  elects  not  to  write  a  thesis,  he  must  present  one 
research  paper  for  approval  in  addition  to  the  thirty  hours.  At  the 
time  of  the  applicant's  acceptance  for  graduate  study,  he  will  be 
notified  of  any  additional  hours  required  of  him  above  the  thirty- 
hour  minimum.  The  major  professor  determines  what  the  addi- 
tional courses  must  be. 

Admission  to  study  does  not  imply  admission  to  candidacy  for 
a  degree,  which  is  granted  only  upon  completion  of  one  semester 
at  Stetson,  written  recommendation  of  the  major  professor,  ap- 
proval of  the  Graduate  Chairman,  and  the  presentation  of  the 
required  score  on  the  Advanced  Test  in  the  student's  major  field. 

One  academic  year  in  residence  is  required.  The  Council  de- 
fines a  year  of  residence  as  two  semesters  on  campus,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  work  taken.  Saturday  and  evening  sessions  are 
credited  as  one-fourth  semester  each.  All  students  must  spend  one 
regular  session  in  residence  (fall  semester,  spring  semester,  or  full- 
length  summer  session).  The  work  for  tlie  degree  ought  to  be 
completed  witliin  two  years;  it  must  be  finished  within  six  years. 

A  maximum  of  six  semester  hours  earned  elsewhere  may  be 
transferred  to  Stetson  provided  they  are  approved  by  the  major 
professor  and  the  Graduate  Chairman.  Transferred  credit  shall 
not  reduce  the  required  year  of  residence. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  foreign  language  may  be 
required  by  the  major  department.  A  student  who  plans  to  take 
a  doctorate  should  keep  in  mind  that  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  is  an  almost  universal  minimum  requirement. 

Grades  for  graduate  students  are  H,  Honors;  S,  Satisfactory; 
and  UC,  UD,  UF,  Unsatisfactory.  The  Satisfactory  grade  denotes 
entirely  acceptable  work  and  approximates  the  undergraduate 
grades  A  and  B.  The  Honors  grade  signifies  exceptional  per- 
formance. The  Unsatisfactory  grade  indicates  the  undergraduate 
level  of  performance. 

The  candidate  who  writes  a  thesis  must  submit  two  copies  for 
binding.  One  copy  is  presented  to  the  professor  who  directs  the 
research;  the  other  is  deposited  in  the  University  Library.  The 
thesis  must  be  ready  for  binding  prior  to  time  of  the  oral  exami- 
nation. A  fee  of  $10.00  is  required  to  bind  two  copies;  the  stu- 
dent may  have  additional  copies  bound  at  his  expense. 

Each  candidate  must  pass  an  oral  examination  covering  the 
thesis  and  the  fields  of  his  graduate  study  together  with  general 
knowledge  appropriate  to  mastery  of  his  field.  Preliminary  to  the 
oral,  the  major  department  may  require  a  comprehensive  written 
examination.  Prior  to  the  oral,  typewritten  briefs  of  transferred 
courses  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  thesis,  or  research  paper, 
must  be  filed  with  the  Graduate  Chairman.  Six  copies  are  re- 
quired. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


EXPLANATION  OF  COURSE  NUMBERS  AND  SYMBOLS 

Courses  in  the  various  Schools  and  Divisions  are  designated 
by  the  following  symbols : 


American  Studies  _ As 

Art    - - At 

Arts  and  Letters  .._ A\ 

Astronomy    _ Ay 

Biology   By 

Business  Administration  Bn 

Chemistry _ Cy 

Economics  Es 

Education  _ En 

Engineering    _ Eg 

Englisli  _ Eh 

French   _ „ Fh 

General  Education  G 

Geology  „ Gly 

Geography    _ _ _..Gy 

German   Gn 

Greek  „ Gk 

Health  and  Physical 

Education  _ Hpe 


History     Hy 

Journalism    Jm 

Latin    _ Ln 

Mathematics     Ms 

Military  Science  and  Tactics — My 

Music     „ Mc 

Philosophy    „ Py 

Physical  Education  Activities Pn 

Physics    Ps 

Political  Science  Pe 

Psychology  _ Psy 

Religion   _ Rn 

Russian  „ JRsn 

Russian  Studies  _ _....Rs 

Secretarial  Science Se 

Sociology  Sy 

Social  Work  _ - Sk 

Spanish     _ Sh 

Speech    _ Sp 


Courses  numbered  000  are  non-credit  courses  designed  to 
prepare  students  whose  preparation  is  inadequate  for  university 
work.  Other  numbers  show  the  year  intended :  Lower  Division — 
100  and  200  courses;  Upper  division — 300  and  400  courses; 
courses  numbered  500  and  above  are  for  graduate  students. 

The  numbers  in  brackets  follo%ving  the  title  of  the  course  in- 
dicate the  amount  of  credit  and  the  sequence: 

(3-3)       Straight  year  course,  first  semester  prerequisite  to 

second,  no  credit  for  first  without  second  semester. 
(3,    3)     First   semester   prerequisite    to   second,    but   credit 

given  for  first  without  second. 
(3)  (3)  Credit  given  for  either  semester  separately. 
(3)  Single  semester  course. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  MAJORS 

AMERICAN  STUDIES 
John  Hague,  Director 

In  addition  to  the  general  Universit>^  requirements,  a  major 
program  must  include  the  American  Studies  courses  listed  below, 
and  the  following  courses  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 
Humanities:  American  Literature,  (6  hours);  Social  Sciences: 
Sy  403,  Methods  of  Social  Research,  (3  hours).    Each  student 
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will  take  an  additional  6  hours  both  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences. 

In  order  to  quahfy  for  the  American  Studies  Program,  a 
student  must  have  completed  Hy203,  204,  American  History, 
and  one  other  introductory  course  in  the  social  sciences  by  the 
end  of  his  junior  year. 

The  American  Studies  Program  is  an  interdivisional  program, 
and  the  courses  in  the  elective  list  as  well  as  in  the  required  list 
cut  across  the  divisions  of  the  college.  The  students  who  study 
in  the  Washington  Semester  program  may  use  credits  earned  in 
Washington  toward  an  American  Studies  major. 

Special  programs  exist  for  pre-ministerial  students  and  educa- 
tion students  seeking  certification  in  the  broad  field  of  social 
science.  These  students  should  confer  with  the  appropriate 
departmental  chairman  as  well  as  the  Director  of  American 
Studies. 

As361,  362     Heritage  of  American  Culture  (3,  3). 

Forces,  ideas  and  people  who  have  shaped  American  culture; 
emphasis  on  interrelationship  of  technology,  people,  institu- 
tions and  values.  Prerequisites:  Hy203,  204. 

As461  Seminar:  The  American  National  Character 
(3).  Problem  of  national  character;  impact  of  Americanism 
on  world  opinions  and  behefs.  Prerequisite:   Permission. 

As462  Seminar:  Leadership  and  Social  Change  (3). 
Leadership  in  religious,  economic,  social,  and  political  areas. 
Special  emphasis  on  contributions  of  particular  leaders.  Pre- 
requisite: Permission. 

ARTS  AND  LETTERS 
John  Hicks,  Director 

The  arts  and  letters  program  offers  an  interdepartmental 
major  in  the  area  of  the  humanities,  stressing  relationships  be- 
tween literature,  the  arts,  and  the  cultures  of  which  they  are  a 
part.  A  student  majoring  in  arts  and  letters  is  encouraged  to 
add  a  concentration  of  courses  in  a  related  department.  Adjust- 
ments are  made  to  suit  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers  preparing 
for  certification  in  the  secondary  fields. 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  requirements,  the  Arts 
and  Letters  major  must  include  fort}'-two  hours  from  courses 
hsted  follo\ving:  20th  Century  Arts  and  Letters,  19th  Century 
Arts  and  Letters,  Renaissance  Arts  and  Letters,  Classical  Arts  and 
Letters,  Oriental  Arts  and  Letters  (12  to  18  hours);  philosophy 
and  religion,  literature  in  English,  literature  in  foreign  languages, 
music,  visual  arts,  speech,  history  (6  hours  minimum  must  be 
taken  in  each  of  three  groups,  or  9  hours  minimum  in  each  of  two 
groups);  laboratory  course  in  a  creative  art  (3  hours);  Human- 
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ities  and  Religious  Values  (3  hours);  senior  seminar  in  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Arts  (3  hours). 

Students  planning  to  be  certified  in  secondary  education  will 
have  their  programs  arranged  in  consultation  with  their  advisers. 

A1351,  352  Twentieth  Century  Arts  and  Letters  (3, 
3).  Main  currents  in  several  art  forms;  their  relationships  to 
each  other  and  to  intellectual  and  cultural  issues.  Prerequi- 
site; Gil,  12,  or  equivalent. 

A1353,  354  Renaissance  Arts  and  Letters  (3,  3).  Lit- 
eratures and  arts  from  1300  to  1600;  their  historical  and 
cultural  relationships.  Prerequisite:  Gil,  12,  or  equivalent. 

A1355,  356  Nineteenth  Century  Arts  and  Letters  (3, 
3).  Romanticism  and  realism  in  late  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries;  their  historical  and  cultural  relationships. 
Prerequisite:  Gil,  12,  or  equivalent. 

A1361,  362  Classical  Arts  and  Letters  (3,  3).  Arts 
and  literatures  of  classical  Greece  and  Rome;  their  relation- 
ships to  each  other  and  to  the  cultures  in  which  they  flour- 
ished.  Prerequisite:  Gil,  12,  or  equivalent. 

A1363,  364  Oriental  Arts  and  Letters  (3,  3).  Pre- 
requisite: Gil,  12,  or  equivalent. 

A1371  Humanities  and  Religious  Values  (3).  Relation- 
ships of  meaning  and  value  between  the  arts  and  religion; 
their  mutual  relevance  in  selected  epochs.  Prerequisite :  G 1 1 , 
12,  or  equivalent. 

A1402  Philosophy  of  the  Arts  (3).  Senior  Seminar.  Prob- 
lems of  creativity,  appreciation,  relationship,  and  value  in 
the  arts,  including  literature.  Prerequisite:  one  Al  course  or 
permission. 

A1485,  486     Independent  Study  (3,  3). 
JOURNALISM 

John  Morgan  Welch,  Assistant  Professor 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  requirements,  a  major 
must  present  twelve  hours  in  journalism,  including  six  hours  in 
reporting  and  three  hours  in  editing;  twelve  hours  in  English; 
twenty-one  hours  in  economics  and  history  and  pohtical  science; 
and  six  hours  in  philosophy  and  psychology.  The  student  must 
be  able  to  use  the  typewriter  effectively. 

The  interdepartmental  major  in  journalism  is  not  a  profes- 
sional course,  but  is  a  liberal  arts  course  designed  to  prepare  in- 
terested students  for  graduate  and  professional  schools  of  jour- 
nalism. J 
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Jm207,  208  News  Reporting  (3,  3).  Groundwork  in  news 
gathering  and  writing;  news  beats  on  campus  and  in  the  city. 
Fee  $2.50. 

Jm303  Feature  Writing  (3).  Analysis  of  and  practice  in 
writing  feature  material.  Prerequisite:  Jm207. 

JrnS04  Magazine  Articles  (3).  Writing,  editing,  and 
marketing  magazine  articles.  Prerequisite:  Jm207. 

JniSll  Specialized  Reporting  (3).  A  conference  course; 
assignments.  Prerequisite:  Jm207. 

Jm321  News  Editing  (3).  Copyreading  wire  copy,  local 
copy,  writing  headlines;  layout  and  rewriting;  participation 
in  daily  publication  of  DeLand  Sun  Nen7s;  work  on  cit}^  desk. 
Prerequisite:  Jm207. 

Jm327,  328  Principles  of  Commercial  Art  (3,  3).  For 
description  see  At327,  328.  Fee  $6.00  per  semester. 

Jm343,  344  Advertising  Layout  and  Copy  (3,  3).  For 
description  see  Bn343,  344. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Melvin  J.  Williams,  Director 

This  major  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  study 
in  social  work.  It  furnishes  a  broad,  hberal  background  to  allow 
the  student  to  explore  the  fields  in  which  he  will  later  specialize. 

Class  work  will  be  supplemented  by  special  lectures  to  be 
given  by  specialists  in  social  service  administration,  social  case 
work,  social  group  work,  and  cormnunity  organizations.  Field 
trips  will  be  made  available  to  give  students  first  hand  insights 
into  the  work  of  various  agencies,  and  into  the  resources  of  dif- 
fering types  of  communities.  Wherever  possible,  students  will  be 
aided  in  gaining  further  experience  as  part-time  or  as  volunteer 
workers  during  the  summer,  as  inservice  trainees  in  selected  social 
work  programs,  or  as  participants  in  workshops  specifically  plan- 
ned for  them. 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  requirements,  a  major 
program  must  include  forty-two  hours,  thirty-three  of  which  con- 
stitute the  core  program  and  nine  hours  to  be  selected  from  a  hst 
of  related  courses  defining  a  particular  area  of  interest.  The 
specific  courses  required  of  all  majors  in  the  social  work  program 
are:  Skl05,  Social  Disorganization;  Sk207,  Marriage;  Sk301, 
Introduction  to  Social  Work;  Sk302,  Criminology;  Sk347,  Com- 
munity Organization;  SylOl,  Introduction  to  Sociolog\';  Sy401, 
Social  Psychology;  Sy403,  Methods  of  Social  Research;  Psy412 
Abnormal  Psychology  or  Psy426,  Personality  Theory;  Pe301, 
American  National  Government;  Esll3,  Economic  History  of  the 
United  States  or  Es222,  Personal  Finance. 
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Students  planning  to  be  certified  in  secondary  education 
should  have  their  programs  arranged  as  early  as  possible. 

Skl05  Social  Disorganization  (3).  Disorganization  in 
modern  society.  Causes,  extent  and  methods  of  treatment  of 
major  social  problems  and  issues  in  American  society. 

Sk207  Marriage  (3).  Factors  influencing  the  choice  of  a 
marriage  partner,  social  maturity,  and  successful  marriage; 
problems  of  adjustment  in  marriage;  family  finance;  marriage 
and  family  counsehng.  Prerequisite  SylOl  or  Sophomore 
standing. 

SkSOl  Introduction  to  Social  Work  (3).  Broad  survey 
of  agencies  and  programs  for  those  going  into  social  work  as 
well  as  for  teachers,  ministers,  lam'ers,  nurses,  and  religious 
workers  interested  in  helping  people  help  themselves. 

Sk302     Criminology  (3).    For  description  see  Sy302. 

Sk303  Child  Welfare  (3).  Needs  and  problems  of  the 
child:  child  labor,  recreation,  foster  homes,  institutions, 
adoption,  unmarried  parenthood,  exceptional  children,  de- 
linquency, neglect,  vocational  guidance;  role  of  the  school, 
church,  welfare  agencies  in  child  welfare. 

Sk347  Community  Organization  (3).  Importance  of  cus- 
toms, traditions,  and  social  and  ecological  forces;  principles 
and  needs  of  organization;  community  surveys  and  leader- 
ship; social  service  and  democratic  social  action. 

RUSSIAN  STUDIES 

Serge  A.  Zenkovsky,  Director 

This  program  offers  an  interdepartmental  major  designed  to 
prepare  students  either  for  government  service;  and  research  work 
or  for  a  teaching  career  in  the  field  of  Russian  and  Asian  studies. 
(Those  students  who  intend  to  teach  Russian  language  or  Rus- 
sian history  on  the  secondary  level  can  major  either  in  this  pro- 
gram or  in  the  Departments  of  Foreign  Languages  or  History.) 
The  program  stresses  the  interdependence  between  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  in  developing  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  given  area. 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  requirements,  a  major 
in  the  Russian  and  Asian  Area  Studies  program  includes  36 
hours,  of  which  24  are  required:  12  hours  of  Russian  above 
the  101-102  level;  Rsn309,  310;  and  Hy343,  344.  For  the  re- 
maining 12  hours  each  student,  in  agreement  with  the  Director 
of  the  Area  Studies  Program,  will  select  six  hours  in  humanities 
and  six  hours  in  social  sciences  from  the  following  related  courses: 

Rs461,  462     Seminar  in  Russian  Studies  (3,  3). 
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DEPARTMENTAL   MAJORS 
ART 

Louis  Freund,  Artist  in  Residence 

M.  Dale  Summers,  Associate  Professor 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  of  the  University, 
thirty  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  the  department, 
including  the  following  courses:  At  102  (this  course  or  its  equi- 
valent is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  studio  courses),  105,  106, 
211,  214,  and  two  semesters  of  art  history.  Studio  courses  in  the 
Art  Department  meet  six  hours  per  week  for  three  semester  hours 
of  credit. 

AtlOl  Art  Appreciation  (3).  Fundamental  principles  gov- 
erning art  in  its  various  forms:  art  in  the  home,  textiles, 
pottery,  industrial  and  civic  art;  architecture,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing. 

Atl02  Introduction  to  Art  (3).  Design  and  representation 
presented  in  lectures  and  studio  practice.  Practical  problems 
of  the  visual  artist.  Prerequisite  to  courses  in  drawing,  paint- 
ing, or  design.    Fee  $6.00.    Studio  course. 

Atl05,  106  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Composition  (3,  3). 
Introduction  to  drawing,  painting  and  composition:  still  life, 
landscape  and  figure,  with  a  variety  of  mediums.  Prere- 
quisite: Atl02  or  its  equivalent.  Fee  $6.00  per  semester. 
Studio  course. 

Atlll  Principles  of  Design  (3).  Exercise  and  experimen- 
tation in  various  media  and  materials.  Fee  $6.00.  Studio 
course. 

At214  Three  Dimensional  Design  (3).  Discovering  the 
design  fundamentals  of  the  three  dimensional  arts  by  working 
with  various  types  of  sculptural  materials.  Fee  $8.00.  Studio 
course. 

At215,  216  Arts  and  Crafts  (3,  3).  A  survey  of  arts  and 
crafts  activities  in  an  educational  program;  weaving,  ceramics, 
textile  printing  processes,  minor  crafts;  jewelry  and  metal- 
work.    Fee  $16.50  per  semester.   Studio  course. 

AtSOl,  302  Home  Furnishings  (3)  (3).  Fundamentals:  de- 
sign, color  harmony,  textiles,  Hoor  coverings,  wall  treatments. 
Modem  and  period  furnishings.    Student  projects. 

At305,  306  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Composition  (3,  3). 
An  advanced  course  with  attention  to  current  trends.  Prere- 
quisite:  Atl05,  106.  Fee  $6.00  per  semester.  Studio  course. 

At309,  310     Fashion  (3,  3).    The  essentials  of  fashion  art, 
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including  materials,  methods,  and  techniques.  Original  cos- 
tumes in  various  mediums  designed  by  the  students.  Prere- 
quisite: Atl05,  106.   Fee  $6.00  per  semester.   Studio  course. 

At311,  312,  313  Art  History  (3)  (3)  (3).  Architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture  from  the  earhest  times,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  art  to  the  civilization  that  produced  it.  Ancient 
and  medieval,  renaissance,  and  modem  periods. 

At315  Advanced  Crafts  (3).  Prerequisite:  At215,  216. 
Fee  $16.50.   Studio  course. 

At327,  328  Principles  of  Commercial  Art  (3,  3).  Let- 
tering and  layout,  package  design,  display  advertising,  adver- 
tising design.  A  portfoho  of  the  best  work  is  collected.  Fee 
$6.00  per  semester.  Studio  course. 

At335  Art  Education  for  the  Elementary  Grades  (3). 
For  description  see  En335.    Fee  $6.00.   Studio  course. 

At345  Art  Education  for  the  Secondary  Schools  (3). 
For  description  see  En345.    Fee  $6.00.    Studio  course. 

At351,  352  Twentieth  Century  Arts  and  Letters  (3, 
3).    For  description  see  A1351,  352. 

At385,  386     Independent  Study  (3,  3). 

At402     Philosophy  of  the  Arts  (3).    For  description  see 
A1402. 

At405,  406  Painting  and  Composition  (3,  3).  Emphasis 
on  mural  and  portrait  painting.  Prerequisite:  At305,  306. 
Fee  $6.00  per  semester.    Studio  course. 

At485,  486     Independent  Studio  (3,  3). 
BIOLOGY 

A.  M.  Winchester,  Elmer  C.  Prichakd,  Professors 
Dorothy  L.  Fuller,  Associate  Professor 
Keith  Hansen,  Assistant  Professor 

The  requirements  for  a  major  in  biology  are  those  stated  on 
pp.  43-44  for  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences.  Students  planning 
to  major  in  biology  are  advised  to  take  BylOl,  102  as  beginning 
courses.  Those  who  decide  to  major  after  taking  By  109  and 
ByllO  should  consult  the  head  of  the  department.  Byi09,  110, 
or  By  101  is  prerequisite  to  advanced  work  in  the  department. 

By  101  General  Zoology  (5).  Study  of  animal  life  in  phylo- 
genetic  sequence;  principles  of  genetics,  embryology,  and 
adaptation.  For  major  students  and  others  exempt  from 
Byl09,  110.    Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  BylOl  and 
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By  109,  110.    Three  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory 
per  week.   Fee  SI 0.00 

B\102  Geneil\l  Botany  (5).  Basic  principles  of  plant  life 
as  illustrated  by  structure,  physiology,  classification  and  genet- 
ics. Three  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 
Fee  SIO.OO. 

BvJ09,  110  General  Education  Biology  (3,  3).  For 
description  see  General  Education,  p.  69.  These  courses 
cannot  be  counted  as  credit  toward  a  major  in  biology. 

BylOl  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (4).  Principles 
of  human  physiology'  and  anatomy;  laboratory  work  on  the 
anatomy  of  a  small  mammal,  the  human  skeleton,  manikin, 
and  models.  Physiological  experiments  on  various  subjects. 
Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Fee 
$10.00. 

Bv30J  Bacteriology  (5).  Bacteria  and  related  micro-organ- 
isms, their  economic  importance  and  relation  to  disease. 
Methods  of  handling,  growing,  and  identification  of  important 
bacteria  together  with  the  physiological  reactions  they  produce 
on  artificial  media.  Two  hours  lecture  and  six  hours  labora- 
ton-  per  week.   Fee  SIO.OO. 

By 3 02  Genetics  (4).  Principles  of  heredity  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  human.  Laboratory  includes  crossing  of  fruit 
flies  as  an  illustration  of  the  mechanism  of  heredity.  Some 
attention  to  eugenics.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours 
laboratory'  per  week.   Fee  SIO.OO. 

By303  Comparattv^e  Vertebrate  Anatomy  (5).  Com- 
parative study  of  the  organ  systems  of  selected  vertebrates 
with  special  reference  to  their  phylogenetic  relationships.  Two 
hours  lecture  and  six  hours  laboraton,^  per  week.   Fee  $10.00. 

Bv304  Vertebrate  Embryology  (4).  Maturation  of  repro- 
ductive cells,  fertihzation,  cleavage,  and  the  development  of 
the  principal  organs  of  selected  vertebrate  types.  Laboratory 
work  on  the  early  embryonic  stages  of  the  frog,  chick,  and 
rabbit;  the  later  embryonic  stages  of  the  pig.  Two  hours  lec- 
ture and  four  hours  laboratory  per  week.    Fee  SIO.OO. 

B\305  Plant  Taxonomy  (4).  External  morpholog}',  identi- 
fication, classification,  collection,  preparation  of  herbarium 
specimens,  and  phylogenetic  position  of  representative  fami- 
hes  of  flowering  plants  of  the  area.  Two  hours  lecture  and 
four  hours  laboratory'  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Byl02.  Fee 
$10.00. 

By306     Invertebrate  Zoology  (4).    Morphology  and  tax- 
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onomic  relationships  of  invertebrate  animals.    Two  hours  lec- 
ture and  four  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Fee  SI 0.00. 

By 308  Plant  Anatomy  (4).  Development  and  structure  of 
roots,  stems,  and  leaves  of  vascular  plants.  Emphasis  on 
woody  plants.  Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory 
per  week.    Prerequisite:  Byl02.    Fee  SIO.OO. 

By402  Histological  Technique  (3).  Preparation  of  tissue 
for  microscopic  study;  methods  of  killing,  fixing,  embedding, 
sectioning,  and  staining  different  t^.'pes  of  tissue.  Four  hours 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  By  102.  Fee  $10.00. 

By403  Parasitology  (4).  Animal  parasites  and  method  of 
spread.  Particular  attention  to  parasites  of  man  and  other 
higher  animals.  Prerequisite:  Four  hours  of  advanced  biology. 
Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratorv  per  week.  Fee 
$10.00. 

By404  Entomology  (4).  Structure,  habitat,  classification, 
pathogenic  relationships,  and  economic  importance  of  insects. 
A  collection  of  insects  is  made.  One  hour  lecture  and  four 
hours  laboratory  per  week.    Fee  $10.00. 

By405  General  Ecology  (4).  Terrestrial  and  freshwater 
biotic  communities.  Recognition  of  common  animals  and 
plants  forming  these  communities.  Class  work  on  general 
ecological  principles.  One  hour  lecture  and  six  hours  field 
or  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  ad- 
vanced biolog^^    Fee  SIO.OO. 

By406  Selected  Topics  in  Biology  (2).  Broad  principles 
and  theories  of  biolog\';  biogenetic  law,  plant  and  animal  mi- 
gration, interrelation  of  species,  evolution,  cell  doctrine,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  advanced  biology.  Two  hours 
lecture  per  week. 

By410  Eugenics  (2).  Biological  and  social  forces  in  relation 
to  heredity.   By20I  and  302  are  recommended  as  preparation. 

By485,  486  Independent  Study  (3,  3).  Prerequisites:  Six- 
teen hours  of  biology  and  permission.  Fee  $10.00. 

BySOl,   502     Biological  Research  (3,  3). 

By503,  504     Seminar  (3,  3). 

By555,  556     Thesis  (3,  3). 

CHEMISTRY 

John  F.  Conn,  John  V.  Vaughen,  Professors 
Theodore  W.  Beiler,  Associate  Professor 

For  a  major  in  chemistr\',  Ms201,  202  are  required  in  addi- 
tion to  the  divisional  requirements  stated  on  pp.  43-44. 
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CylOl,  102  General  Chemistry  (5-5).  Fundamental  laws 
and  theories  of  chemistry;  properties  of  a  number  of  common 
elements  and  their  compounds.  Contributions  of  chemistry  to 
modern  life.  Prerequisite  to  all  advanced  courses.  Three 
hours  lecture  and  recitation  and  four  hours  laboratory  per 
week.  Fee  $10.00  per  semester. 

CJJ09,  110  General  Education  Chemistry  (3,  3).  For 
description  see  General  Education,  p.  69. 

CylOl  Qualitative  Analysis  (3).  Introduction  to  the  the- 
ories and  procedures  of  qualititive  analysis;  separation  and 
identification  of  both  acid  and  metallic  radicals.  One  hour 
lecture  and  four  fours  laboratory  per  week.  Fee  $10.00. 

Cj202  Quantitative  Analysis  (3).  Elementary  quantita- 
tive analysis,  utihzing  volumetric  methods  in  acidimetry,  alka- 
limetry, oxidation  and  reduction,  iodimetry  and  precipitation. 
Prerequisite:  Cy201.  One  hour  lecture  and  four  hours  labora- 
tory per  week.  Fee  $10.00. 

Cy301     Quantitative  Analysis  (3).  Gravimetric  methods  of 

analysis  of  simple  compounds  and  some  of  the  more  complex 

substances,  including  ores  and  cement.  Prerequisite:  Cy201. 

One  hour  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  per  week.    Fee 

$10.00 

Cy303,  304  Organic  Chemistry  (4,  4).  Introduction  to 
the  study  of  carbon  compounds,  their  properties  and  meth- 
ods of  preparation.  Type  reactions  are  stressed.  Three  hours 
lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Fee  $10.00 
per  semester. 

Cy401,  402  Physical  Chemistry  (4,  4).  Theories  of  mod- 
em physical  chemistry.  Special  attention  to  chemical  kinetics, 
colloidal  phenomena,  the  ionic  theory,  electro-chemistry,  and 
the  phase  rule.  Prerequisite:  Cy201.  Three  hours  lecture 
and  three  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Fee  $10.00  per  semes- 
ter. 

Cy407,  408  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  (3,  3).  Mod- 
ern theories  of  structure  and  interpretations  of  organic  reac- 
tions. Prerequisites:  Cy303,  304. 

Cy411,  412  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis  (2,  2).  Iden- 
tification of  pure  organic  compounds,  separation  of  mixtures 
and  identification  of  their  components.  Prerequisites:  Cy303, 
304.  Four  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Fee  $10.00  per  se- 
mester. 

Cy485,  486     Independent  Study  (3,  3).  Fee  $10.00. 

CySOl,  502     Chemical  Research  (3,  3).  Fee  $10.00. 
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Cy555,  556     Thesis  (3,  3). 

Cy585,  586     Independent  Study  (3,  3).   Fee  $10.00. 

ECONOMICS 

John  Copps,  Associate  Professor 

John  E.  Barthel,  William  D.  Geer,  Assistant  Professors 

Frank  M.  Phillips,  Visiting  Professor 

Esll3,  201,  202,  301,  four  additional  courses  in  economics, 
and  six  hours  in  each  of  two  other  social  sciences  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements for  a  major  in  economics;  the  general  University 
requirements  must  also  be  met. 

An  Executive  Development  Program  is  available  for  students 
who  have  completed  two  years  of  college  work  with  superior  rec- 
ords. The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  an  opportunit}^  to 
quaUfied  students  who  contemplate  careers  in  industry  to  learn 
die  principles  and  insights  that  produce  effective  management 
today,  and  to  equip  themselves  for  eventual  leadership  in  indus- 
trial society.  The  undergraduate  major  need  not  be  in  economics; 
the  graduate  work  in  this  program  must  be  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Economics  Department.  Interested  students  should 
see  the  Director  of  the  Program  to  plan  their  work. 

EsllS  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (3). 
Survey  of  the  development  of  American  industry,  commerce 
and  agriculture;  review  of  European  development. 

Es201  Principles  of  Economics  (3).  Economic  forces,  in- 
stitutions, and  pohcy,  emphasizing  American  experience. 
Generally  restricted  to  second-year  students.  Prerequisite: 
Esll3. 

Es202  Principles  of  Economics  (3).  Continuation  of  the 
study  of  basic  economic  institutions;  international  trade  and 
finance,  comparative  economic  systems.  Generally  restricted 
to  second  year  students.  Prerequisite  Esll3. 

Es206  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography  (3). 
For  description  see  Gy206. 

Es222     Personal  Finance  (3).  See  Bn222. 

Es301  Economic  Analysis  (3).  Study  and  critical  evalua- 
tion of  economic  theories  that  attempt  to  explain  the  pricing 
process,  distribution  of  income  in  the  form  of  profits,  wages, 
interest  and  rent,  and  the  level  of  income  and  employment. 
Prerequisite:  Es202. 

EsSOS  Principles  of  Money  and  Banking  (3).  Analysis 
of  the  functions  of  money  and  credit  in  the  American  and 
international  economics.  Institutions  and  practices  of  com- 
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mercial,  central  and  international  banks;  causal  relationships 
between  money,  prices  and  emplo}Tnent.  Prerequisite:  Es201. 

Es320  Government  and  the  Economy  (3).  Government 
economic  regulation,  promotion  and  enterprise  in  the  capital- 
istic economy.  Analysis  of  specific  t\'pes  of  state  and  federal 
governmental  activity  and  their  impact  upon  the  American 
economic  system. 

Es334  Statistics  (3).  Collection  and  tabulation  of  statistical 
data;  graphic  presentation;  measures  of  central  tendency  and 
dispersions;  analysis  of  time  series;  index  numbers,  correla- 
tion and  forecasting.  Applications  of  statistical  methods  to 
economic  and  social  problems. 

Es352  Labor  Economics  (3).  The  "labor  problem,"  labor 
markets,  labor  unions,  economic  security.  Special  emphasis 
on  economic  and  social  significance  of  current  collective  bar- 
gaining issues  and  similarities  and  differences  between  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  labor  movements.  Prerequisite:  Es201,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

Es403  Monetary  and  Fiscal  Theory  (3).  Theories  of  the 
causal  relationship  bet\veen  various  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies and  business  activity.  Prerequisite:  Es303. 

Es408  Development  of  Economic  Thought  and  Policy 
(3).  Emphasis  on  mercantilist,  classical,  Marxist,  utopian- 
socialist,  and  neoclassical  traditions.  The  causal  relationship 
between  experience  and  economic  theory  and  policy  is 
stressed.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

Es409  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3).  Compara- 
tive analysis  of  the  U.  S.,  British,  Russian  and  other  economic 
systems.  Prerequisite:  Es201,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Es412  Public  Finance  (3).  Tax  and  expenditure  policies 
of  various  levels  of  government;  the  federal  fiscal  system. 
Debt  management,  level  and  structure  of  federal  revenues 
and  expenditures.  Economics  of  tax  impact,  shifting  and  in- 
cidence.  Prerequisite:  Es301. 

Es416  Contemporary  Economic  Theory  (3).  Evaluation 
of  Keynesian  and  "modem  classical"  economic  theory  and 
policy.  Prerequisite:  Es408,  senior  standing,  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

Es419  Business  Cycles  and  Forecasting  (3).  Analysis 
of  depression  and  prosperity,  seasonal  fluctuations  and  long- 
term  trends,  with  a  critical  evaluation  of  basic  business  cycle 
theories  and  methods  of  forecasting  business  activity.  Pre- 
requisite:   Es303. 
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Es420  International  Economics  (3).  Theory  of  inter- 
national trade;  analytical  tools  that  may  be  used  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  exchange  rates,  monetary  standards, 
tariffs,  trade  barriers,  debts,  and  international  trade.  Pre- 
requisite: Es301. 

Es421  Economic  Systems  of  the  Communist  World 
(2).  Survey  and  analysis  of  present  poHcies  and  practices. 
The  nature  of  economic  enterprise,  growth,  planning,  and 
the  relationship  between  economic  and  political  institutions 
in  the  communistic  countries.  Theories  of  Marx,  Lenin, 
Kautsky,  Bernstein,  Stahn,  and  other  intellectual  leaders.  In- 
cludes research  and  class  discussion  of  student  papers. 

Es432  Managerial  Economics  (3).  Application  of  eco- 
nomic theory  to  actual  business  situations;  use  of  economic 
theory  by  business  management  in  interpreting  business  ex- 
periences and  in  poKcy  formulation.    Prerequisite:   Es301. 

Es442  Economics  of  Organized  Labor  (3).  Collective 
bargaining  in  American  industry — bargaining  strategy  and  at- 
titudes, administration  of  the  labor  contract,  government 
regulation  of  industrial  relations.    Prerequisite:  Es352. 

Es485,  486     Independent  Study  (3,  3). 

Es495     Senior  Seminar,  Prerequisite:  Permission. 

Es497,  498  Executive  Development  Reading  Seminar 
(3,  3).  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  admission  to 
the  Executive  Development  Program. 

Es505,  506  Executive  Development  Research  Seminar 
(3,  3).  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  admission  to 
the  Executive  Development  Program. 

Es507,  508     Economics  Seminar  (3,  3). 

Es555,  556     Thesis  (3,  3). 

EDUCATION 

Ray  V.  Sowers,  Randolph  L.  Carter,  Rubert  J.  Longstreet, 

Professors 

Richard  W.  Copeland,  Jr.,  George  W.  Hood,  Harland  C.  Merriam, 

Ruth  I.  Smith,  T.  E.  Smotherman,  Associate  Professors 

Frank  R.  Tubes,  Assistant  Director  of  Interns 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  requirements  a  mini- 
mum of  twenty-seven  hours  is  required  for  a  major.  The  courses 
must  meet  the  tsventy-hour  minimum  of  professional  preparation 
for  the  Florida  Graduate  Certificate.  The  requirements  for  the 
field  of  speciahzation  must  also  be  met.  It  is  imperative  that  stii- 
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dents  -ivorking  toward  certification  consult  the  Director  of  Teacher 
Education  early  in  their  courses. 

En216  Biology  for  the  Classroom  Teacher  (3).  A 
study  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Florida. 

En245  Introduction  to  Teaching  (2).  Study  of  social 
forces  which  support  and  give  direction  to  school  programs. 
Historical  and  present  day  practices  explored. 

En306  Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  (3).    For  description  see  Hpe306. 

En309  Educational  Psychology  (3).  For  description  see 
Psy309. 

EnSlO  Subject  Matter  for  High  School  English  (3). 
For  description  see  Eh310. 

EnSll  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  (3).  For 
description  see  Gy3 1 1 . 

En316  Psychological  Development  I:  Infancy  and 
Childhood  (3).    For  description  see  Psy316. 

En317  Psychological  Development  II:  Adolescence  (3). 
For  description  see  Psy317. 

En323  Teaching  Science  and  Arithmetic  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School  (4).  Subject  matter,  materials,  and  pro- 
cedures; organization  and  direction  of  units  of  work. 

En325  Children's  Literature  and  Language  Arts  (5). 
Survey  of  literature  for  children.  Subject  matter,  materials, 
organization,  procedures  at  different  levels  of  development; 
lesson  planning.    Observation  in  local  schools. 

En326  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary 
School  (3).  Subject  matter,  materials,  and  procedures;  or- 
ganization and  direction  of  units  of  work. 

En329     Methods  and  Materials  for  Junior  High  School 
Science  and  Mathematics  (3). 

Eu330  Methods  and  Materials  for  Junior  High  School 
English  and  Social  Studies  (3). 

En331      Special  Methods  in  the  Secondary  School  (3). 
Lesson  plans,   pupil  work  units;   materials  and  procedures. 
Critical  study  of  student  projects.    Evaluation,  marking,  re- 
ports; classroom  control  and  discipline. 

En332     Preparation,  Production,  and  Use  of  Instruc- 
tional Materials  (3). 
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En333  Audio-Visual  Methods,  Materials,  and  Pro- 
jection Techniques  (3). 

Eit334     Curriculum  Resources  (3). 

E7i335  Teaching  Art  in  the  Elementary  School  (3). 
Developing  the  child's  appreciation  and  creative  ability 
through  drawing,  design,  color,  and  craft  work.  Fee  S6.00. 
Studio  course. 

En336  Teaching  Music  in  the  Elementary  School  (3). 
Music  literature  for  children,  basic  and  supplementary  texts 
and  methods  of  presentation  of  all  essential  music  problems 
at  elementary  school  level.  Prerequisite:  Mel 00  or  equiva- 
lent. 

En344  Teaching  Physical  Education  and  Health  in 
THE  Elementary  School  (3). 

En345  Teaching  Art  in  the  Secondary  School  (3). 
Developing  pupils'  appreciation  and  creative  abilit}';  correla- 
tion of  art  and  other  school  activities.  Fee  $6.00.  Studio 
course. 

En351  Speech  Activities  in  the  High  School  (3).  For 
description  see  Sp351. 

En375  Resources  Use  Education  (3).  For  description  see 
Gy375. 

En407  Psychology  of  Christian  Personality  (3).  For 
description  see  Rn407. 

Eu410  General  Survey  of  Guidance  (3).  A  basic  intro- 
duction course  in  guidance  and  personnel  work.  Consider- 
ation given  to  guidance  practices  K-12.  Includes  study  of 
occupations. 

En416  Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Subjects  (3). 
For  description  see  Se416. 

En420  Community  Health  (3).  For  description  see 
Hpe420. 

En424      Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Reading  (3). 

En425  Education  of  the  Pre-School  Child  (3).  De- 
signed to  acquaint  teachers  with  the  psychology  of  the  pre- 
school child.  Theory,  principles,  and  practices  in  the  modern 
kindergarten. 

Eu426  Special  Methods  in  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion (3).  Theory  and  practical  experience  in  methods. 
Demonstration,   observation,   and  participation  with   and  in 
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kindergarten  program.  Actual  teaching  of  activities  in  art, 
music,  physical  education,  and  readiness  for  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  numbers.  Prerequisite:  En425. 

En429  Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools  (6).  Overview 
of  development  and  philosophy  of  the  school  system.  Prin- 
ciples of  teaching,  curriculum,  organization,  and  administra- 
tion.   Required  in  internship  semester. 

En430  Internship  (10).  The  student  spends  eight  or  more 
weeks  in  a  public  school  participating  in  all  of  the  activities 
of  a  teaching  situation.  Preparation  and  follow-up  at  the  Uni- 
versity under  the  guidance  of  the  Director  of  Interns  and  the 
major  professor.  Seminar  two  hours  each  day  during  the  last 
week  of  the  semester.  A  grade  of  Satisfactory  or  Unsatisfac- 
tory is  reported  for  this  course;  no  quality  points  may  be 
earned.  Prerequisites:  The  Social  and  Psychological  Founda- 
tions of  Education  and  the  appropriate  course  in  Special 
Methods. 

En431  Seminar  for  Directing  Teachers  of  Interns 
(3).  Florida  procedures  for  supervising  teachers;  acquainting 
the  intern  with  the  teacher's  functions. 

En433      Seminar:  Problems  of  the  Beginning  Teacher 

(3). 

En451  Speech  Correction  for  the  Classroom  Teacher 
(3).    For  description  see  Sp451. 

EnSOl  Tests  and  Measurements  I  (3).  Introduction  to 
the  theory  and  basic  concepts  underlying  psychological  test- 
ing. Use  of  statistical  procedures  in  test  interpretation. 

En502  Tests  and  Measurements  II  (3).  Familiarization 
and  practice  in  the  administration,  scoring,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  intelligence,  achievement,  aptitude,  and  special  ability 
tests. 

En505  Philosophy  of  Education  (3).  Critical  examina- 
tion of  current  educational  theory  and  practice. 

En507     History  of  American  Education  (3). 

En509  Counseling  Methods  I:  General  Principles 
(3).  Theory  and  practice  of  counseling;  techniques;  test 
interpretation;  schools  of  thought. 

EnSlO  Counseling  Methods  II:  Practicum  (3).  Prob- 
lem situations;  interview  technique;  role  playing;  group  coun- 
seling methods;  current  issues.    Prerequisite:   En 5 09. 

EnSll  Administration  of  Guidance  Service  (3).  Prob- 
lems  in    the   organization    and    administration    of   guidance 
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functions   and   services.     Designed   for  majors   in   guidance. 
Prerequisite:  En410. 

En512  Guidance  Practicum  (3).  A  supervised  apprentice- 
ship at  elementary,  secondary,  or  college  level.  Includes  prac- 
tical application  of  all  previous  courses  in  guidance  and 
counseling. 

En513     Junior  High  School  Curriculum  (3). 

En521      Principles  of  Educational  Research  (3). 

En532  Evaluation  of  the  Elementary  School  Pro- 
gram (3).  Practices  and  materials  developed  by  the  South- 
wide  Study  of  Elementary  Education. 

EnSSS     Evaluating  the  High  School  Program  (3). 

En541  Public  School  Administration  and  Organiza- 
tion (3). 

En542  Public  School  Administration:  Legal  and  Pro- 
fessional Responsibilities  (3). 

En543  Principles  of  Supervision  (3).  Supervision  and 
the  democratic  principles  involved;  organizational  and  ad- 
ministrative features  of  a  program  of  supervision. 

En 544  Supervision  in  the  Individual  School  (3).  Anal- 
ysis of  super\'isory  practices  in  the  individual  school  for  the 
improvement  of  instruction. 

En545  Contemporary  Problems  in  Florida  Public  Edu- 
cation (3).  A  study  of  Florida's  Minimum  Foundation 
Program  from  1947  to  1959. 

En555,   556     Thesis  (3,  3). 

En585,   586     Independent  Study  (3)   (3). 

En587  Education  for  Moral  and  Spiritual  Values  in 
THE  Elementary  School  (3). 

En588  Education  for  Moral  and  Spiritual  Values  in 
the  Secondary  School  (3). 

ENGINEERING 

Curtis  M.  Lowry,  Professor 

The  Engineering  Department  is  equipped  to  offer  two  years 
of  work.  Seventy-t^vo  semester  hours  may  be  earned.  Each  stu- 
dent's program  is  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  school 
to  which  he  intends  to  transfer.  Pre-engineering  students  are  ex- 
empted from  most  general  education  courses. 
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EglOl,  102  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive 
Geometry  (2,  2).  Practice  in  the  use  of  drawing  instru- 
ments, in  lettering,  and  in  preparing  working  drawings. 
Sketches,  detail,  and  assembly  drawings;  tracing  and  blue 
prints.  Descriptive  Geometry  interspersed  for  developments 
and  intersections.  One  four-hour  period  per  week. 

EglOS,  104  Machine  Shop  (2,  2).  Mathematical  principles 
and  operation  of  the  lathe,  shaper,  milling  machine,  grinding 
machine  and  drill  press.  Plain  cylindrical,  taper,  thread  cut- 
ting, gear  making  and  precision  grinding;  electrical  and  gas 
cutting  and  welding.  Shop  practice  supplemented  by  lectures 
and  problems.  One  four-hour  period  per  week.  Fee  $11.00 
per  semester. 

Egl05,  106  Descriptive  Geometry  (1,  1).  Projection,  in- 
tersection and  development  of  lines,  planes  and  solids. 

EglOl,  202  Land  Surveying  (5,  5).  Care  and  use  of  instru- 
ments, land  surveys,  line  running,  traverse;  computation  of 
area,  levels  and  profiles.  Establishments  of  meridians,  city 
surveys,  simple  curves,  stadia  and  plane  table  plotting,  map 
making,  contours  and  earth  work.  Three  tAVO-hour  periods  per 
week.   Fee  $5.00  per  semester. 

Eg203,  204  Mechanical  Drawing  (2,  2).  Continuation 
of  Egl02.   One  four-hour  period  per  week. 

Eg205  Statics  (5).  Theory  and  practice  in  determining 
stresses  in  structures. 

Eg206  Strength  of  Materials  (5).  Determination  of  sim- 
ple and  combined  stresses  and  deformations,  solutions  of  nu- 
merous problems  concerning  design  and  investigation  of 
beams,  columns,  shafts,  pipes  and  footings. 

ENGLISH 

Byron  H.  Gibson,  John  Hicks,  Wm.  Hugh  McEniry,  Jr.,  Professors 

Mary  T.  Lowry,  Associate  Professor 

Harvey  F.  Beutner,  C.  Carter  Colwell,  Virginia  Giffin, 

Kathleen  Johnson,  Guy  Owen,  Watie  R.  Pickens, 

William  E.  Taylor,  Assistant  Professors 

Paul  S.  Adamian,  Forest  Hansen,  Instructors 

Margaret  Glennie,  Martitia  Tuttle,  Visiting  Instructors 

Richard  Langford,  Assistant 

In  addition  to  general  University  requirements,  a  major  must 
present  twenty-six  hours  in  English,  including  Eh201,  202; 
two  semesters  in  chronological  sequence  from  the  following 
courses:  Eh423,  424,  Eh  425,  426,  Eh427,  428,  Eh429,  430, 

Eh431,  432  and  Eh433,  434;  two  semesters  from  the  following 
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courses:  Eh333,  334,  Eh335,  336,  Eh  341,  342;  Eh337;  and 
Eh475.  Gl,  2  are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  except  that  fresh- 
men receiving  A  or  B  in  Gl  may  enter  Eh201  or  202. 

EhlOl,  202  Introduction  to  English  Literature  (3) 
(3).  From  Beowulf  to  the  present  emphasing  the  principles 
and  methods  of  literary  interpretation  and  appreciation.  Re- 
quired of  majors. 

E]i204  Advanced  Grammar  (2).  Descriptive  grammar  for 
ministerial  students,  prospective  teachers,  lawyers;  some  at- 
tention to  historical  grammar.    Not  counted  in  a  major. 

Eh205  Word  Study  (3).  Vocabulary  building  as  a  neces- 
sary means  to  improve  thinking,  reading,  listening,  writing, 
and  speaking.    Not  counted  in  a  major. 

EhSlO  Subject  Matter  for  High  School  English  (3). 
Not  counted  in  a  major. 

E]i322  Expository  Writing  (3).  Advanced  practice  in  the 
writing  of  expository  prose  forms. 

EJi323,  324  Creative  Writing  (2,  2).  Practice  and  guid- 
ance for  students  interested  in  writing  stories  and  poetry; 
conferences,  group  analysis  of  student  writing.  Prerequisite: 
Permission. 

E]i333,  334  Fiction  Survey  (3,  3).  Development  of  the 
British  and  American  novel  and  short  story. 

Eh335  Poetry  Survey  (3).  Readings  in  British  and  Ameri- 
can poets;  attention  to  evolution  of  forms  and  styles. 

E]i336  Literary  Criticism  (3).  Problems  and  principles 
important  in  appreciation  and  judgment;  attention  to  past 
and  present  critical  theories. 

Eh337,  338  Shakespeare's  Plays  (3)  (3).  First  semester 
of  this  course  required  of  English  majors. 

E]i341,  342  Survey  of  Dramatic  Literature  (3,  3). 
Origins  of  drama;  development  to  present.  Dramatic  forms 
and  styles;  dramatic  theory.    Representative  plays. 

Eh351,  352  Twentieth  Century  Arts  and  Letters  (3, 
3).    For  description  see  A1351,  352. 

Eh361,  362  Classical  Arts  and  Letters  (3,  3).  For  de- 
scription see  A1361,  362. 

Eh402  Philosophy  of  the  Arts  (3).  For  description  see 
A1402. 

Eh413      History  of  the  English  Language  (3).    Develop- 
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ment  of  the  English  language;  its  place  among  the  languages 
of  the  world.    Prerequisites:  Eh201,  202. 

Eh423,  424  Beowulf  to  the  Renaissance  (3,  3).  Survey 
of  the  period,  largely  in  translation;  some  attention  to  the 
language;  Chaucer,  chiefly  The  Canterbury  Tales.  Prere- 
quisites: Eh201,  202. 

Eh425,  426  Elizabeth  and  Jacobean  Literature  (3,  3). 
Major  works  in  the  period,  excepting  Shakespeare.  Prere- 
quisites: Eh201,  202. 

Eh427,  428  Milton  and  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3, 
3).  First  semetser:  emphasis  on  Paradise  Lost;  second  semes- 
ter, prose,  poetry,  and  drama,  to  the  death  of  Samuel  John- 
son.   Prerequisites:  Eh201,  202. 

Eh429,  430  Nineteenth  Century  English  Literature 
(3,  3).  The  Romantic  and  Victorian  periods.  Prerequisites: 
Eh201,  202. 

Eh431,  432  American  Literature  to  1900  (3,  3). 
American  verse  and  prose  reflecting  the  motivating  ideas  in 
the  American  scene;  attention  to  Hterary  forms  and  to  the 
development  of  appreciation.    Prerequisites:  Eh201,  202. 

Eh433,  434  Twentieth  Century  Literature  (3,  3). 
First  semester  to  1929;  second  semester  after  1929.  British 
and  American  writers.    Prerequisites:   Eh201,  202. 

Eh475  Senior  Comprehensive  (3).  A  colloquim  based 
the  reading  program  required  of  all  English  majors;  discus- 
sion of  relationships  between  major  writers  and  periods. 

Eh48S,  486     Independent  Study  (3,  3). 

EhSOl,  502  Seminar  in  Nineteenth  Century  American 
Literature  (3,  3). 

EJi503,  504  Seminar  in  Nineteenth  Century  English 
Literature  (3,  3). 

Eh505     Seminar  in  Twentieth  Century  Literature  (3). 

Eh555,  556     Thesis  (3,  3). 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Gl,  2  Communications  (3,  3).  Skills  in  thinking,  writing 
and  reading  in  both  discursive  and  imaginative  literature, 
with  some  attention  to  speaking  and  listening.  Required  in 
the  first  semesters  of  residence  of  all  freshmen  and  transfer 
students.   This  requirement  may  be  exempted  by  examination. 
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Gl-X  Communications  (3).  This  course  replaces  Gl  for 
students  whose  quahfications  are  not  satisfactory.  To  the 
material  of  Gl  are  added  a  review  of  English  Fundamentals. 
Five  meetings  per  week. 

G3,  4  Western  Civilization  (3,  3).  Development  of  man's 
major  cultural  achievements:  language,  art,  philosophy,  re- 
ligion, science.  Rise  of  government  democracy,  nationalism, 
internationalism.  Economic  foundations  of  society.  Accept- 
able for  credit  toward  a  major  in  history. 

G5,  6  Mathematics  (3,  3).  Basic  topics  from  college  alge- 
bra and  plane  trigonometry;  some  attention  to  the  history  and 
development  of  mathematics  and  the  significance  of  influen- 
tial mathematicians;  required  in  the  first  semester  of  residence 
of  all  freshmen  and  of  transfer  students  deficient  in  this 
requirement. 

Byl09,  110  General  Education  Biology  (3,  3).  Living 
matter,  emphasis  on  man;  general  principles  of  biology.  Two 
hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Fee  S5.00 
per  semester.  This  sequence  or  Psyl09,  110  must  be  pre- 
sented by  every  student. 

Cyl09,  110  General  Education  Chemistry  (3,  3).  Fun- 
damental theories  of  chemistry;  methodologv\  Two  hours  lec- 
ture and  t^vo  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Fee  S5.00  per 
semester.  This  sequence  or  Psl09,  110  must  be  presented 
by  every  student. 

Glyl09,  110  General  Education  Geology  (3,  3).  Survey 
of  the  general  principles  of  physical  and  historical  geology 
and  astronomy.  Two  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory 
per  week.   Fee:  $5.00  per  semester. 

Psl09,  110  General  Education  Physics  (3,  3).  Funda- 
mental theories  of  physics;  methodology.  Two  hours  lecture 
and  two  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Fee  $5.00  per  semester. 
This  sequence  or  Cyl09,  110  must  be  presented  by  every 
student. 

Psyl09,  110  Introduction  to  Psychology  (3,  3).  Survey 
of  major  areas  of  psychology:  motivation,  emotion,  learning, 
perception,  adjustment,  abilities.  Two  hours  lecture  and  two 
hours  laboratory  per  week.    Fee  $5.00  per  semester. 

Gil,  12  Arts  and  Letters  (4,  4).  Interpretation  of  man's 
experience  in  literature  and  the  arts;  emphasis  on  direct 
experience  with  individual  works  together  with  principles 
of  appreciative  analysis.  Three  discussion  meetings  and  one 
laboratorv  per  week.  Fee  S2.00  per  semester.  Prerequisite: 
Gl,  2. 
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G13,  14  Christianity  and  Western  Thought  (3,  3). 
The  Hebrew-Christian  heritage;  influence  of  Christianity  on 
\\>stern  civihzadon.  Emphasis  on  students'  search  for  satis- 
f>ing  rehgious  experience. 

G15,  16  Capitalism  and  Democracy  in  Crisis  (3,  3). 
Principal  social  institutions  of  contemporary  America;  factors 
and  forces  influencing  them.  Economics,  government,  the 
family,  education,  religion. 

GEOGRAPHY  and  GEOLOGY 

Robert  S.  Chauvin,  Associate  Professor 
Carl  H.  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  requirements,  a  major 
includes  twenty-four  hours  in  geography. 

GylOl  Principles  of  Human  Geography  (3).  Natural 
environment — climate,  soils,  land  forms,  natural  vegetation, 
and  resources — in  relation  to  human  activities. 

Gyl02  Principles  of  Human  Geography:  Regional 
Geography  (3).  Natural  resources  of  the  world  —  rocks 
and  minerals,  soils,  underground  and  surface  water  features 
—  and  their  utilization  in  different  cultures. 

G)201  Geography  of  Latin  America  (3).  Regional  con- 
trasts, problems  and  possibilities  of  future  development  in 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  Lands. 

G\2Q3  General  Cartography  (4).  Techniques  in  map 
making  and  reproduction  of  map  projections;  history  of  map- 
ping.   Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory. 

Gv205  Principles  of  Climatology  (3).  Meteorology,  ch- 
mates,  world  settlements  and  land  utiHzation  in  relation  to 
climates. 

Gy206  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography  (3). 
Fundamental  geographic  factors  influencing  production,  dis- 
tribution and  consumption  of  raw  materials;  fundamentals 
of  manufacturing  and  principles  of  commerce. 

Gy301  Global  Geography  (3).  Resource  patterns  and 
their  relationships  to  world  affairs:  geonomic,  geocultural, 
and  geopolitical  problems. 

Gy302  Geographic  Backgrounds  of  American  History 
(3).  Environmental  factors  in  the  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation.  Expansion  of  a  rapidly  growing  people  into 
a  series  of  different  environments;  discovery,  exploration  and 
colonization,  westward  expansion,  sectionalism,  immigration, 
and  industrial  growth. 
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Gy303  Geography  of  North  America  (3).  Physiographic 
division  and  regions  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Alaska 
and  the  Artie. 

Gy305  Geography  of  Asia  (3).  Geographic  problems  of 
India,  Japan,  and  Soviet  Russia. 

GySll  Conservation  OF  Natural  Resources  (3).  Public 
policy  in  the  management  of  forests,  minerals,  fisheries,  wild- 
life, soils,  and  water  resources.  Soil  conservation,  flood  con- 
trol, utilization  of  physical  resources,  and  a  survey  of  human 
resources. 

Gy375  Resources  Use  Education  (3).  Human,  natural 
and  institutional  resources  of  an  area  in  relation  to  its  edu- 
cational program  and  the  standard  of  living  of  its  people. 

Gy401  Geopolitics:  Europe,  The  Near  East,  and  the 
Orient  (3).  Principles  of  political  geography  and  their 
application  in  current  history;  problems  of  Russia,  Eastern 
European  Lands,  Britain,  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Arabic 
Lands. 

Gy402  Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union  (3).  Physical, 
historical,  economic,  and  social  geography  of  the  U.S.S.R.: 
geopolitical  relations  of  Russia  to  the  Orient,  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  Europe  in  general.  Prerequisite:  GylOl 
or  102,  or  permission. 

Gy485,  486  Independent  Study  (3,  3).  Prerequisite: 
Eighteen  hours  of  geography,  including  GylOI,  102,  or 
equivalent. 

GlylOl  Physical  Geology  (4).  Structure  of  the  earth  and 
materials  composing  it;  structures  in  its  crust  and  forces 
operating  on  its  surface;  origin  of  mountains  and  volcanoes; 
cause  of  earthquakes  and  geysers;  the  work  of  ri^ers,  \\inds, 
waves,  and  glaciers.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  lab- 
oratory per  week.   Fee  $5.00. 

Glyl02  Historical  Geology  (4).  Major  physical  events 
and  characteristic  features  of  conditions  and  life  in  the  geo- 
logical periods.  Field  trips.  Three  hours  lecture,  t^vo  hours 
laboratory  per  week.  Fee  $5.00  plus  cost  of  trips. 

Gly201  Mineralogy  (4).  Introduction  to  elements  of  crystal- 
lography; examination  of  the  sources,  uses,  properties,  and 
occurrences  of  the  common  minerals.  Three  hours  lecture 
and  two  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Fee  $10.00. 

GlylOl  Physiography  (4).  Topographic  forms;  geologic  laws 
governing  origin  and  development  of  the  physiographic  re- 
gions of  the  United  States.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two 
hours  laboratory  per  week.  Fee  $5.00. 
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HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  AND  RECREATION 

Warren    C.    Cowell,    Sara    Staff    Jernigan,    Elizabeth    Autrey, 

Professors 

Richard  B.  Morland,  Associate  Professor 

Wesley    M.    Berner,    Esther    M.    Hick,    Glenn   Wilkes,    Assistant 

Professors 

Garland  H.  Williams,  Instructor 

A  major  in  this  department  must  meet  the  general  University 
requirements  except  that  BvlOl  and  By201  may  be  substituted 
for  Bvl09,  110,  and  present  thirtv-six  hours;  Hpelll,  Hpe 
201,  Hpe208,  Hpe211  (women),  HpeSOl,  Hpe  303,  Hpe305, 
Hpe306,  Hpe307,  Hpe308  or  Hpe312,  Hpe309,  Hpe311 
(women),  Hpe322  (men),  Hpe324,  Hpe409  (women),  Hpe 
410,  Hpe411  (men),  Hpe412  (men),  Hpe419.  The  student 
contemplating  Florida  state  certification  should  consult  with  the 
Director  of  Teacher  Education  early  in  his  course. 

Hpelll  Gymnastics,  Stunts,  and  Tumbling  (1).  Two 
hours  laboratory  per  week. 

HpelOl      Personal  Health  (3). 

Hpe208  Foundations  and  Principles  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation (2).  History  and  principles;  introduction  to  the 
profession. 

HpellO  Theory  and  Practice  of  Camp  Leadership  (1). 
Camp  counseling;  organization,  principles;  problems  of  lead- 
ership. 

Hpelll  Safety  Education  and  First  Aid  (2).  Safety  edu- 
cation and  first  aid  in  the  home,  school,  and  community. 
Credit  for  the  American  Red  Cross  standard  course  is  in- 
cluded. Open  to  all  students.  One  hour  lecture  and  two 
hours  laboratory  per  week. 

Hpelll  Advanced  First  Aid  (1).  Preparation  for  the  in- 
structor's certificate  from  the  American  Red  Cross.  Prere- 
quisite :  Hpe2 1 1 . 

Hpel  1 3  Theory  and  Practice  of  Officiating  ( 1 ).  Train- 
ing and  examinations  toward  national  ratings  as  an  official  in 
basketball,  volleyball,  and  tennis.  For  women. 

Hpel  14  Teaching  Aquatics  and  Water  Safety  (1),  An 
active  American  Red  Cross  Senior  Life  Saving  Certificate  is 
required.  The  A.  R.  C.  Water  Safety  Instructor's  Certificate 
is  awarded  upon  successful  completion  of  the  course.  Two 
two-hour  lecture-laboratory  periods  per  week.  Spring  semes- 
ter. Fee  $8.00. 
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HpeSOl  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical 
Education  (2).  Administrative  policies  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  schools  and  colleges:  interscholastic  and  intramural 
athletics;  program  details;  business  management;  equipment 
and  care  of  plant.  Prerequisites:   Hpe305,  Hpe306. 

HpeSOS  Kinesiology  (3).  The  study  of  the  human  body  as 
related  to  physical  education  activities.  Prerequisite:  By201. 
Two  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

Hpe305  Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School  (3).  Methods  of  instruction;  materials;  pro- 
gram planning;  practice  teaching.  One  hour  lecture  and  four 
hours  laboratory  per  week. 

HjyeSOG  Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School  (3).  Objectives,  content  materi- 
al, and  organizational  procedures. 

Hpe307  Skills  and  Materials  of  Folk  Rhythms  (1). 
Folk  forms,  squares,  rounds,  contras.  Materials  for  school 
and  recreation  programs.  Prerequisite:  Pn226.  Two  hours 
laboratory  per  week.  Fee  $1.50. 

Hpe308  Community  Recreation  (3).  Organization  and 
administration:  legal  aspects,  program  budget,  financing,  rec- 
ords and  reports,  pubhc  relations,  facilities,  personnel. 

Hpe309  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion (2).  Survey,  evaluation  and  application  of  outstanding 
tests.  One  hour  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

Hpe310  Creative  Rhythms  for  Children  in  Element- 
ary Schools,  Camps,  and  Recreation  Centers   (3). 

Hpe3 1 1  Theory  and  Techniques  of  Rhythm  as  an  Art 
Form  (1).  Special  costume  required.  Two  hours  laboratory 
per  week.  Fee  $1.50. 

Hpe312  Leadership  in  Social  Recreation  (3).  Objec- 
tives and  techniques;  methods  and  materials  of  recreation 
for  social,  club,  and  church  groups. 

Hpe322  Theory  and  Practice  of  Team  Sports  (2).  Skill 
techniques  and  practice  teaching  in  group  and  team  games. 
For  men.  One  hour  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  per 
week. 

Hpe324  Adapted  Physical  Education  (2).  Physical  edu- 
cation activities  adapted  to  students  with  temporary  or  per- 
manent disabilities;  special  work  in  body  mechanics,  condi- 
tioning, and  remedial  exercise.  One  hour  lecture  and  two 
hours  laboratory  per  week. 
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Hpe409  Methods  of  Coaching  Team  Sports  (3).  Basket- 
ball, volleyball,  speedball,  soccer,  softball.  Prerequisites: 
Pn91,  Pn92.  For  women.  One  hour  lecture  and  four  hours 
laboratory  per  week. 

Hpe410  Teaching  Individual  Sports  (2).  Tennis,  bad- 
minton, archery,  golf.  One  hour  lecture  and  two  hours  lab- 
oratory per  week.  Fee  $3.50. 

Hpe411  Theory  and  Practice  of  Coaching  Football 
AND  Basketball  (2).  For  men.  One  hour  lecture  and  two 
hours  laboratory  per  week. 

Hpe412  Theory  and  Practice  of  Coaching  Track  and 
Baseball  (2).  For  men.  One  hour  lecture  and  two  hours 
laboratory  per  week. 

Hpe419  Teaching  Health  in  the  Public  School  (3). 
For  description  see  En419. 

Hpe420  Community  Health  (3).  Protective  and  correc- 
tive services;  survey  of  community  health  problems.  Prere- 
quisite: Hpe201. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR 
WOMEN  AND  MEN 

Undergraduate  students  under  thirty  years  of  age  are  required 
to  take  physical  education  activities  courses  for  four  semesters. 
The  requirements  must  be  satisfied  in  the  first  two  years  unless 
postponement  or  waiver  is  granted,  or,  in  the  case  of  transfers, 
unless  the  requirement  has  not  been  fully  met  at  the  time  of  trans- 
fer. No  exemption  from  or  credit  in  physical  education  is  allowed 
for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Entering  women  must  take  Pn90;  entering  men  Pn97-98.  A 
regulation  uniform  is  required.  It  may  be  purchased  for  about 
$6.00. 

P7/90  Fundamentals  of  Physical  Education.  Work  in 
body  mechanics  and  conditioning;  rhythms,  relaxation;  per- 
sonal health  problems;  fundamentals  of  sports  activities.  For 
women.  Fee  $1.50. 

P7/97      Team  Sports.  Basketball  and  Volleyball.  For  women. 

P7/92     Team  Sports.   Speedball  and  softball.  For  women. 

Pn97-98  Sports  Skills.  Touch  football,  softball,  speedball, 
tennis,  basketball,  badminton,  golf,  paddle  handball,  tum- 
bling and  gymnastics.  For  men.  Fee  $2.00. 

PnlOO     Basketball.  For  men. 

PnlOl      Football.  For  men. 
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Pnl02     Softball.  For  men. 

Pnl03  Recreational  Sports.  Deck  tennis,  box  hockey, 
horseshoes,  darts,  table  tennis,  loop  tennis,  croquet,  and  oth- 
ers. Fee  $1.00. 

Pnl04  Recreational  Sports.  Continuation  of  Pnl03. 

PnlOS  Beginning  Tennis.  Fee  $2.00. 

Pnl06  Beginning  Archery.  Fee  $4.00. 

Pnl07  Beginning  Golf.  Fee  $4.00. 

PnJOS  Creative  Rhythms.  Fee  $1.50. 

Pnl09  Folk  Rhythms.  Fee  $1.50. 

PnllO  Beginning  Fencing.  Fee  $1.50. 

Pnlll  Stunts  and  Tumbling. 

Pnll2  Adapted  Recreation.  For  students  physically  un- 
able to  participate  in  activities. 

PfillS  Swimming  and  Skish.  A  fee  of  $10.00  is  charged  to 
cover  admission  charges  and  transportation  to  swimming  area 
and  for  skish  equipment.  Spring  semester. 

Pnll4  Life  Saving.  Fee  $8.00. 

Pill  15  Remedial  Activities.  For  women. 

Pnll6  Bowling.  Fee  $9.00. 

Pnll7  Table  Tennis.  Fee  $1.00. 

Pnll8  Badminton.  Fee  $2.50. 

Pnl20  Weight  Lifting.  For  men. 

Pnlll  Track  and  Field.  For  men. 

Pnl22  Paddle  Handball.  For  men.  Fee  $1.50. 

Pnl24  Soccer. 

Pnl26  Professional  Skills  in  Tennis  and  Badminton. 
Fee  $4.00.  Majors  only. 

Pnl27  Volleyball.  For  men. 

PnlOS  Intermediate  Tennis.  Fee  $2.00. 

Pn206  Intermediate  Archery.  Fee  $4.00. 

Pn207  Intermediate  Golf.  Fee  $4.00. 

Pn208  Intermediate  Rhythms.  Continuation  of  PnlOS. 
For  women.  Fee  $1.50. 
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Pn214  Water  Safety  Instructor's  Course.  For  descrip- 
tion see  Hpe214. 

P»226  Professional  Skills  in  Rhythms.  Majors  only. 
Fee  $1.50. 

Pii305     Advanced  Tennis.  Fee  $2.00. 

Pn307     Advanced  Golf.  Fee  $8.00. 

Pn326  Professional  Skills  in  Archery,  Riflery,  Track 
and  Field.  Majors  only. 

Pn426  Professional  Skills  in  Skish  and  Swimming.  Fee 
$10.00.  Majors  only. 

Pn430     Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  Team  Sports. 

Pn431  Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  Individual 
Sports. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Gilbert  L.  Lycan,  John  E.  Johns,  Professors 
Evans  C.  Johnson,  Malcolm  M.  Wynn,  Associate  Professors 
Luther  W.  Smith,  Serge  Zenkovsky,  Assistant  Professors 
Richard  W.  Pearce,  Visiting  Instructor 

A  major  may  be  earned  in  either  history  or  political  science.  In 
addition  to  general  University  requirements,  the  major  program 
must  include  twenty-four  hours  in  the  chosen  field  and  six  hours 
in  each  of  two  other  social  sciences;  or  eighteen  hours  in  the 
chosen  field,  twelve  hours  in  a  second  social  science,  and  nine 
hours  in  the  remaining  social  sciences.  G3,  4  are  acceptable  for 
credit  toward  a  major  in  history. 

Hyll3  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (3). 
For  description  see  Es  11 3 . 

H}203  The  United  States  to  1865  (3).  European  back- 
grounds, early  inhabitants,  the  colonial  period;  the  American 
Revolution;  the  Constitution;  the  new  government  under 
Federalist  guidance;  JefFersonian  and  Jacksonian  democracy; 
westward  expansion;  the  growth  of  sectionalism;  the  Civil 
War. 

Hy204  The  United  States  since  1865  (3).  Reconstruc- 
tion; readjustments  of  government  and  agriculture  to  the  new 
industrialization;  the  new  West;  the  World  Wars;  the  move- 
ments toward  social,  political,  and  economic  reform. 

Hy300,  301  History  of  Christianity  (3,  3).  For  descrip- 
tion seeRn300,  301. 
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Hy302  History  of  American  Christianity  (3).  For  de- 
scription see  Rn302. 

Hy306  Latin  America  (3).  Geographic  setting;  aboriginal 
Americans;  European  background;  discovery,  exploration,  set- 
tlement, and  colonial  administration;  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence; growth  of  Latin  American  states;  efforts  to  establish 
orderly  government;  Inter-American  movement;  significance 
of  Latin  America  in  the  modern  world.  Prerequisite:  Six 
hours  of  history. 

Hy308  The  Far  East  (3).  Survey  of  the  cultural,  economic, 
and  pohtical  life  of  China,  Japan,  India  and  other  oriental 
nations  since  ancient  times.  Impact  of  Western  civilization 
on  the  East;  modem  nationahsm  and  internationalism. 

Hy311  Europe,  1871-1918  (3).  Background  of  European 
scene  in  1871;  national  development  of  the  European  peo- 
ples; their  economic,  social  and  cultural  trends;  imperialistic 
expansion,  and  international  relations  during  the  half -cen- 
tury preceding  the  War  of  1914;  the  War  up  to  the  peace 
conference. 

Hy312  Europe  since  1918  (3).  The  heritage  of  wars  and 
revolutions;  the  peace  conferences;  problems  of  securit}', 
debts,  reparations,  and  disarmament;  national  reconstruction; 
the  struggle  for  economic  and  political  stabihty;  the  interna- 
tional approach  to  the  problem  of  peace. 

Hy320  History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East  (3).  The 
Bible  lands;  ancient  Egypt,  the  Fertile  Crescent,  Alesopo- 
tamia,  Asia  Minor. 

Hy324  Cultural  History  of  Medieval  Europe  (3). 
Development  of  languages,  hterature,  social  and  pohtical 
institutions,  and  the  arts  from  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
Renaissance.  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  European  history  or 
civihzation. 

Hy329  The  British  Constitution  (3).  Important  consti- 
tutional changes:  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  Middle  Ages, 
Tudor-Stuart  England,  the  period  of  oligarchical  liberalism 
(1637-1822),  and  the  trend  to  democratic  liberalism  after 
1822. 

Hy331,  332  History  of  England  (3)  (3).  Enghsh  cul- 
ture and  institutions  from  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  times 
to  the  present. 

Hy343,  344  History  of  Russia  (3)  (3).  Cultural  and 
pohtical  development;  land  and  population;  religious,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  inheritance. 
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H}352  History  of  the  American  Frontier  (3).  Eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  development  in  the  light  of  fron- 
tier influences. 

Hy361,  362  Heritage  of  American  Culture  (3,  3).  For 
description  see  As361,  362. 

H}389  Contemporary  Islamic  Middle  East  (3).  PoHti- 
cal,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
the  Arabian  lands  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  and  their 
relations  to  tlie  West. 

H\403  History  of  the  Baptists  (3).  For  description  see 
Rn403. 

H)408  Development  of  Economic  Thought  (3).  For 
description  see  Es408. 

Hy409  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3).  For  de- 
scription see  Es409. 

H}411  American  Political  Biography  (3).  For  descrip- 
tion see  Pe4 1 1 . 

H\413  The  Old  South  (3).  The  land  of  Dixie;  staple  crops; 
slavery;  plantation  life;  overseers;  the  aristocracy;  the  plain 
people;  secession. 

H\414  History  of  Florida  (3).  Spanish  background;  early 
discoverers;  explorers;  the  French  phase;  the  rule  of  the  Span- 
ish; the  English  period;  tlie  Seminoles;  missions;  events  lead- 
ing to  the  purchase  of  Florida;  territorial  history;  later  de- 
velopments. 

Hy415  American  Diplomacy  (3).  American  foreign  poli- 
cies and  practices:  negotiations  for  recognition  of  indepen- 
dence; the  Monroe  Doctrine;  inter-American  relations;  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes,  especially  with  Great  Britain; 
problems  of  trade  and  territorial  expansion,  neutrality,  and 
international  co-operation.  Prerequisites:   Hy203,  204. 

H)416  American  Constitutional  History  (3).  Develop- 
ment of  government  during  the  colonial  period;  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  the  Articles  of  Confederation;  the 
Constitution;  the  Supreme  Court;  the  growth  of  the  Constitu- 
tion bv  amendment,  interpretation,  and  custom.  Prerequisites: 
Hv203,  204. 

H\418  The  New  South  (3).  Regional  problems  following 
Reconstruction;  the  Bourbon  regime;  the  agrarian  crusade; 
reunion;  the  rise  of  the  demagogue;  recent  industrial  and 
social  developments. 
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Hy427  The  Reformation  (3).  Religious  experiences  of 
Martin  Luther  and  their  relation  to  the  Reformation  move- 
ment; Erasmus,  Calvin,  ZwingH,  Cranmer;  comparative  ef- 
fects of  liberty  and  authority  in  religion  upon  the  cultural  Hfe 
of  the  world  since  the  sixteenth  century.  Prerequisite:  Six 
hours  of  history. 

H>428     The   Age   of   Absolutism   and   Enlightenment 

(3).  The  rise  and  consolidation  of  absolute  monarchy  on  the 
European  continent  in  the  17th  century;  the  intellectual 
crisis  of  the  late  17th  and  early  18th  centuries  and  the 
apotheosis  of  reason;  enlightened  despotism  and  the  decline 
of  absolutism  to  1789. 

H)429  The  Age  of  Revolution  and  Nationalism  (3). 
The  philosophy,  background,  and  development  of  revolution- 
ary and  national  movements  in  Europe  from  the  French 
Revolution,  1789,  through  the  unification  of  Germanv  and 
Italy,  1870. 

Hy485,  486      Independent  Study  (3,  3). 

Hy502,   503,   504      Seminar  in  American  History  (3,  3, 

3). 

Hy555,  556     Thesis  (3,  3). 


Pe301  American  National  Government  (3).  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  foundations  of  political  power; 
national  parties;  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  func- 
tions. 

Pe303  American  State  and  Local  Government  (3). 
The  constitutional  structure  of  governmental  units  and  politi- 
cal processes;  relationship  of  state  and  local  government  to 
federal  government. 

Pe311  American  Parties  and  Politics  (3).  The  modern 
political  party  as  an  agency  of  popular  government  and  social 
institution;  its  relationship  to  public  office  and  public  interest, 
historical  evolution,  recent  campaigns,  organizations,  legal 
controls,  finances,  election  procedure,  ballot  forms,  bossism, 
local  politics  in  large  cities. 

Pe314  Public  Administration  (3).  Nature,  scope,  and 
trends  in  governmental  management;  administrative  organi- 
zation and  action;  fiscal  and  personnel  management;  admin- 
istrative law  and  public  relations.    Prerequisite:  Pe30I. 

Pe320  Government  and  the  Economy  (3).  For  descrip- 
tion see  Es320. 
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Pe321  Principles  of  Government  (3).  Origin  and  nature 
of  government,  the  meaning  and  development  of  law,  basic 
governmental  processes,  recent  political  concepts. 

Pe335  European  Government  (3).  Structures  and  powers 
of  European  governments,  compared  to  the  United  States. 
Principles  of  political  science  illustrated  in  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia.  Prerequisite:  Pe 
301  or  equivalent. 

Pe353  International  Law  (3).  Relation  to  municipal  law; 
international  persons;  recognition;  nationality';  naturalization; 
territorial  jurisdiction;  extradition;  treaties;  international  tri- 
bunals; the  legal  basis  of  international  organizations. 

Pe402  International  Relations  (3).  Historical  develop- 
ment; principles  of  international  commerce;  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes;  international  law;  the  United  Nations. 

Pe403  Current  Problems  in  Foreign  Relations  (3). 
Research  and  analysis  of  present-day  issues  in  diplomacy. 

Pe407  Philosophy  of  the  State  (3).  For  description  see 
Py407. 

Pe408  Recent  Political  Thought  (3).  Critical  reading 
in  the  main  contemporan,'  idealogies  and  political  ethics,  and 
the  development  of  systematic  theon,'. 

Pe411  American  Political  Biography  (3).  Reading 
course  open  to  majors  in  history  or  political  science. 

Pe415  American  Diplomacy  (3).  For  description  see  Hv 
415. 

Pe416  American  Constitutional  History  (3).  For  de- 
scription see  Hy416. 

P£422  The  Political  System  of  the  Communist  World 
(2).  Political  ideas;  party  organization  and  controls;  gov- 
ernmental structure  and  processes;  relations  between  the 
army  and  the  government;  the  making  and  enforcement  of 
laws. 

Pe423  Western  Political  Thought  (3).  Reading  course 
in  classical  pohtical  philosophy. 

MATHEMATICS 

Gene  W.  Medlin,  Emmett  S.  Ashcraft,  Associate  Professors 

Sam  W.  McInnis,  Visiting  Associate  Professor 

Maj.  Gen.  C.  H.  Chorpening,  USA  (Ret.),  Instructor 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  University  and  of  the 
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Division  of  National  Sciences,  a  major  must  present  thirty  hours 
in  mathematics.  G5,  6  or  Ms  105,  106  are  prerequisite  to  all 
other  courses. 

Msl05  College  Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry 
(5).  Re\dew.  Rectangular  coordinates,  functions  and  their 
graphs,  system  of  hnear  equations;  determinants,  exponents 
and  radicals,  quadratic  equations,  binomial  theorem,  loga- 
rithms. Functions  of  the  general  angle,  law  of  sines  and  co- 
sines, solutions  of  triangles.  For  pre-engineering  stiadents 
only. 

Msl06     Plane  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry 

(5).  Continuation  in  trigonometry  and  principles  of  plane 
analytic  geometry.  Prerequisite:  Ms  105.  For  pre-engineering 
students  only. 

Ms201,  202  Analytic  Geometry  and  Elementry  Cal- 
culus (5,  5).  Principles  of  plane  analytic  geometn-;  a  first 
course  in  calculus,  including  differentiation  and  integration. 

Ms203>  204  Calculus  for  Engineers  (5,  5).  Differential 
and  integral  calculus  with  apphcations  to  engineering  prob- 
lems. Prerequisite:  Permission. 

Ms205  Elementary  Astronomy  (3).  Non-mathematical 
descriptive  astronomy;  sun,  moon,  planets,  constellations; 
time;  use  of  telescope.  Not  accepted  toward  major  in  Division 
of  Natural  Sciences.  Offered  on  demand. 

Ms303  Calculus  (3).  Multiple  integration,  partial  differen- 
tiation, and  series.  Prerequisite:  Ms202. 

Ms315  Theory  of  Equations  (3).  Methods  of  solution; 
matrices  and  determinants.  Prerequisite:  Ms201. 

Ms316  Differential  Equations  (3).  Methods  of  solu- 
tion; applications  to  geometrv^  and  natural  science.  Prerequi- 
sites: Ms201,  202  or  Ms20'3,  204,  and  preferably  Ms303 
and  Ms315. 

Ms325     College   Geometry   (3).   Prerequisite:    Permission. 

Ms331  Synthetic  Projective  Geometry  (3).  Introduc- 
tory concepts;  duahty,  perspectivities,  projectivities,  harmonic 
sets,  theorems  of  Eiesargues,  Pascal,  Brianchon;  poles  and 
polars.  Prerequisite:  Ms  106. 

Ms341  Solid  Analytical  Geometry  (3).  Determinants, 
matrices,  plans,  hnes,  quadric  surfaces,  analysis  of  the  gen- 
eral equation  of  the  second  degree.  Prerequisite:  Ms201  or 
permission. 

Ms405,  406     Modern  Algebra  (3,  3).  Number  systems,  in- 
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troduction  to  groups,  rings,  fields,  vector  spaces,  matrices, 
systems  of  linear  equations,  polynomials  with  real  coefficients. 
Prerequisite:  Ms202  or  Ms204. 

Ms441,  442  Topics  in  Analysis  (3,  3).  Functions,  se- 
quences, limits  and  continuity,  differentiation,  integration, 
infinite  series.  Prerequisite:  Ms202  or  Ms204. 


Ay205     Elementary  Astronomy   (3).   For  description  see 
Ms205. 


MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

Malcolm  D.  Brannen,  Major,  USA,  Professor 

DoRSEY  B.  Greene,  Captain,  USA;  Herbert  J.  Hedrick,  Captain,  USA, 

Assistant  Professors 

In  order  to  enroll  in  the  basic  course,  students  must  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  not  more  than  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  prior  to  the  date  of  qualification  for  appointment  as  2nd 
Lieutenant.  To  enroll  in  the  advanced  course,  students  must  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  not  more  than  tAvent}'-eight  years  of 
age  prior  to  the  date  of  qualification  for  appointment  as  2nd  Lieu- 
tenant, be  physically  qualified  in  accordance  with  Army  standards 
for  reserve  officers,  and  have  successfully  completed  the  ROTC 
qualifying  examination.  They  must  also  have  completed  the  en- 
tire basic  course  ROTC  or  have  at  least  one  year  of  active  and 
honorable  service  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps, 
or  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

My  101,  102  Basic  (2,  2).  Organization  of  the  Army  and 
ROTC;  American  military'  histor}';  individual  weapons  and 
marksmanship;  school  of  the  soldier  and  exercise  of  com- 
mand. 

My201,  202  Basic  (2,  2).  Crew-served  weapons  and  gun- 
nery; map  reading;  school  of  the  soldier  and  exercise  of  com- 
mand. 

My 301,  302  Advanced  (2,  2).  Small  unit  tactics  and  com- 
munications; organization,  function,  and  mission  of  the  army 
and  services;  rndlitary  teaching  methods;  leadership;  school 
of  the  soldier  and  exercise  of  command.  Prerequisites:  Basic 
ROTC  and  selection. 

My401,  402  Advanced  (2,  2).  Logistics;  operations;  person- 
nel management;  service  orientation;  school  of  the  soldier 
and  exercise  of  command.  Prerequisites:  My301,  302. 
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MODERN  AND  CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

JoHX  L.  Hodges,  Doris  K.  Arjona,  Frances  C.  Thornton,  Professors 
Hugh  Seay,  Serge  Zenkovsky,  Assistant  Professors 
Betty  Zenkovsky,  Instructor 

Majors  are  offered  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Russian.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  general  University  requirements,  t\vent}"-four  hours 
must  be  presented  above  the  100  level.  In  French,  six  hours  in 
European  History,  six  hours  in  advanced  English,  and  six  hours 
in  speech  are  recommended;  in  Spanish,  sLx  hours  in  European, 
Latin  American,  or  Florida  history,  six  hours  in  advanced  Eng- 
lish and  six  hours  in  speech;  in  Russian,  six  hours  in  Russian 
literature,  six  hours  in  Russian  history,  six  hours  in  intermediate 
or  advanced  Russian,  and  six  hours  in  speech  or  phonetics  are 
recommended.  (See  also  Russion  Studies).  A  combination  major 
in  two  modern  foreign  languages  requires  thirt}-six  hours  above 
the  100  level  in  tAvo  languages,  not  less  than  twelve  in  either. 

FRENCH 

FhlOl,  102  Elementary  French  (3,  3).  Pronunciation, 
grammar,  reading,  oral  expression.    Fee  S5.00  per  semester. 

Fh201  Intermediate  French  (3).  Intensive  and  extensive 
reading;  introduction  to  French  civilization. 

Fh202  Intermediate  French  (3).  Readings  from  mod- 
ern French  authors;  oral  and  written  composition. 

FhSOl,  302,  303,  304  Advanced  Conversation  (1)(1) 
(1)(1).  Two  hours  recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
Fh201,  202. 

Fh305     French  Short  Story  (3) 

Fh309,  310     Survey  of  French  Literature  (3)  (3). 

Fh314     Contemporary  French  Novel  (3). 

Fh321,  322  Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature 
(3)  (3).  Classical  drama;  non-dramatic  literature. 

Fh323,   324     Eighteenth   Century   French   Literature 

(3)  (3). 

Fh325,  326  Nineteenth  Century  French  Literature 
(3)  (3).  Romanticism,  realism,  naturalism. 

Fh329     Contemporary  French  Theater  (3). 

Fh401  Advanced  Grammar  (3).  Special  problems  in  syn- 
tax, illustrative  reading,  composition. 

Fh403     Phonetics  (2). 
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Fh404     French  Poetry  (2).  Types  of  poetry,  versification. 

Fh405  Stylistics  and  Free  Composition  (3).  Styles  of 
contemporary  French  prose  writers;  practice  in  developing 
individual  facility, 

Fh410  Literature  and  Arts  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance (2). 

Fh412  Literature  and  Arts  of  the  French  Middle 
Ages  (2). 

Fh425     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  (3). 

Fh485,  486     Independent  Study  (3)  (3). 

GERMAN 

GnlOl,  102      Elementary  German  (3,  3).    Pronunciation, 
grammar,  reading,  oral  expression.    Fee  $5.00  per  semester. 

G)i201  Intermediate  German  (3).  Intensive  and  exten- 
sive reading;  introduction  to  German  civilization. 

Gn202  Intermediate  German  (3).  Intensive  and  exten- 
German  authors;  oral  and  written  composition. 

Gii205     Scientific  German  (3). 

Gn301,  302,  303,  304  Advanced  Conversation  (1)  (1) 
(1)  (1).  Two  hours  recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
Gn201,  202. 

G7/325,  326  Readings  in  Nineteenth-Century  German 
Literature  (2)  (2). 

Gu425     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language   (3). 

GREEK 

Gk303,  304  Elementary  Greek  (3,  3).  Basic  vocabulary, 
inflection,  and  syntax  as  preparation  for  reading  the  Gospel 
narratives. 

Gk305,  306  The  Greek  New  Testament  (3,  3).  Selec- 
tions from  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  other  books. 

Gk425     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language   (3). 

LATIN 

LnlOl,  102  Elementary  Latin  (3,  3).  Grammar,  sjTitax, 
and  vocabulary. 

Ln201  Selected  Prose  Readings  (3).  Open  to  students 
who  have  completed  either  two  high  school  years  or  one  col- 
lege year  in  Latin. 
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Ln202  Roman  Historical  Literature  (3).  Selections 
from  representative  authors  of  the  classical  period. 

Ln425     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  (3). 

RUSSIAN 

RsnlOl,  102  Elementary  Russian  (3,  3).  Pronunciation, 
grammar,  reading,  oral  expression.    Fee  $5.00  per  semester. 

Rsn201,  202  Intermediate  Russian  (3,  3).  Readings  from 
modern  Russian  authors;  written  composition;  grammar. 

Rsn211,  212  Intermediate  Conversation  (1,  1).  Two 
hours  of  recitation  per  week.    Prerequisite:  RsnlOl,  102. 

Rsn305,  306  Short  Story,  Poetry  and  Non-Fiction  (3, 
3).  Conducted  in  Russian.  OfFered  in  alternate  years  be- 
ginning 1960-61. 

Rsn309,  310  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  English 
(3,  3).  Offered  in  alternate  years  beginning  1959-60. 

Rsn314  The  Great  Age  of  the  Russian  Novel  (2).  Read- 
ings in  English  and/or  Russian.  Offered  in  alternate  years 
beginning  1960-61. 

Rsn315  Contemporary  Russian  Literature  (2).  Read- 
ings in  English  and/or  Russian.  Offered  in  alternate  years 
beginning  1960-61. 

Rsn401  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition  (3).  Of- 
fered in  alternate  years  beginning  1961-62. 

Rsn404  Russian  Poetry:  Selections  from  the  Nine- 
teenth AND  Twentieth  Centuries.  Conducted  in  Rus- 
sian. OfFered  in  alternate  years  beginning  1961-62. 

Rsn425     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  (3). 

Rsn485,  486     Independent  Study  (3,  3). 

SPANISH 

ShlOl,  102  Elementary  Spanish  (3,  3).  Pronunciation, 
grammar,  reading,  oral  expression.    Fee  $5.00  per  semester. 

Sh201  Intermediate  Spanish  (3).  Intensive  and  extensive 
reading;  introduction  to  Spanish  civilization. 

Sh202  Intermediate  Spanish  (3).  Readings  from  modern 
Spanish  authors;  oral  and  written  composition. 

Sh301,  302,  303,  304  Advanced  Conversation  (1)  (1) 
(1)  (1).  Two  hours  recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
Sh201,  202. 
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Sh305     Survey  of   Spanish-American  Civilization   (3). 
Sh306     Survey  of  Spanish  Civilization  (3). 

Sh307,    308      Survey    of    Spanish-American    Literature 

(3)  (3). 

Sh309,  310     Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  (3)  (3). 

Sh313      Spanish-American  Short  Story  (3). 

Sh314     Contemporary  Spanish  Novel  (3). 

Sh315     Contemporary  Spanish  Theatre  (3). 

Sh316      Spanish-American  Novel  (3). 

Sh318      Nineteenth-Century  Spanish  Novel  (3). 

Sh401  Advanced  Grammar  (3).  Special  problems  in  syntax, 
illustrative  reading,  composition. 

Sh403     Phonetics  (2). 

Sh404     Spanish  Poetry  (2).    Tj^es  of  poetry,  versification. 

Sh405  Stylistics  and  Free  Composition  (3).  Styles  of 
contemporary  Spanish  prose  writers;  practice  in  developing 
individual  facility. 

Sh408      Spanish  Theatre  of  the  Golden  Age  (2). 

Sh409     Cervantes  (2). 

Sh425     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  (3). 

Sh485,  486     Independent  Study  (3)  (3). 

PHILOSOPHY 

James  E.  Stewart,  Professor 

Leroy  D.  Lawson,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  philosophy  constitute  a  major. 

Py204  Logic  (3).  Analysis  and  criticism  of  arguments;  weigh- 
ing evidence,  detection  of  fallacies,  clearness  and  accuracy  of 
statement. 

Py301  Problems  OF  Philosophy  (3).  Nature  of  the  world; 
man  in  the  world.  Materialism,  idealism,  pragmatism,  real- 
ism; survey  of  aesthetics,  ethics,  philosophy  of  religion,  phi- 
losophy of  history. 

Py302  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3).  Nature  and  need  of 
religious  experience;  belief  in  God,  sin  and  suffering,  prayer, 
immortality. 
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Py303  History  of  Philosophy:  Ancient  and  Medieval 
(3).  Important  systems  in  cultural  context;  application  to 
social,  religious,  and  educational  problems. 

P}'3 04  Medieval  Thought  and  Learning  (3).  Selected 
readings  from  the  works  of  the  chief  Christian,  Arab  and 
Jewish  philosophers  of  the  period. 

Py305  History  of  Philosophy:  Modern  (3).  From  Des- 
cartes to  the  present;  implications  for  political  science,  re- 
ligion, and  education. 

Py307  Ethics  (3).  Standards  of  right  and  wrong  in  contem- 
porary society;  emphasis  on  business  and  professional  prob- 
lems. 

P}'308  Development  of  Thought  (3).  Founders  and 
martyrs  of  thought;  the  rise  of  sciences  and  universities; 
popularization  of  education;  research;  commercialization  of 
thinking;  intellectual  integrity. 

PySlO     Contemporary  Philosophy  (3). 

P}'3i2  American  Philosophy  (3).  From  the  colonial  be- 
ginnings to  the  present;  emphasis  upon  original  contributions. 

P}3]5      Philosophy  of  Law  (3). 

Py321      Philosophy  of  Science  (3). 

Py401      Plato  (3). 

Py402  Philosophy  of  the  Arts  (3).  For  description  see 
A1402. 

Pj403  Semantics  (3).  Introduction  to  the  philosophy  of 
language;  the  place  of  semantics  in  language  study;  the 
differences  and  relations  between  the  literary,  philosophic, 
and  scientific  uses  of  language. 

Py407  Philosophy  of  the  State  (3).  Theories  of  the  state; 
the  social  Utopias;  comparison  and  contrast  with  democracy. 

Py408      Philosophy  of  History  (3). 

P>'4 85,486     Independent  Study  ( 3 )  ( 3 ) . 

Py495,  496     Seminar   (3)    (3).   Prerequisite:    Permission. 

PySOl,   502      Seminar   (3)    (3). 

PHYSICS 

George  L.  Jenkins,  Professor 

James  E.  Wills,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  requirements,  a  physics 
major  must  present  thirty  hours  of  physics  and  Ms316. 
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Psl09,  110  General  Education  Physics  (3,  3).  For 
description  see  General  Education,  p.  69. 

Ps20J,  202  General  Physics  (5,  5).  Elementary  mechan- 
ics, heat,  sound,  electricity,  magnetism,  light  and  modern 
physics.  Prerequisite:  Ms  10 5,  106  or  equivalent.  Four  hours 
lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Fee  $10.00  per 
semester. 

Ps303,  304  Advanced  Laboratory  with  Problems  (4) 
(4).  Mechanics,  heat  and  electrical  measurements  with 
statistical  treatment  of  data.  Two  hours  lecture  and  four 
hours  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Ps  201,  202.  Fee 
$10.00  per  semester, 

Ps32  7  Electronics  (3).  Vacuum  tube  circuit,  linear  and 
nonhnear  impedance,  amplifiers,  trigger  and  control  circuits. 
Three  hours  lecture  per  week.    Prerequisite:  Ps202,  Ms202. 

Ps33J  Optics  (3).  Intermediate  geometric  and  physical  op- 
tics, lens  systems,  interference,  difPraction  and  polarization. 
Three  hours  lecture  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Ps201,  202, 
Ms202. 

Ps345  Thermodynamics  (3).  General  gas  laws,  equations  of 
state,  laws  of  thermodynamics,  power  cycles,  Max^vell's  ther- 
modynamic relations.  Three  hours  lecture  per  week.  Prere- 
quisite:  Ps201,  202,  Ms  202. 

Ps401  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3).  Electrostatics  and 
magnetostatics,  current  electricity,  electro-magnetic  induction 
and  Maxwell's  laws  of  electromagnetism.  Three  hours  lecture 
per  week.    Prerequisite:  Ps202,  Ms316  or  equivalent. 

Ps421  Mechanics  (3).  Dynamics  of  particles,  vector  nota- 
tion, Newton's  laws,  LaGrangian  and  Hamiltonian  formula- 
tions of  mechanics.  Three  hours  lecture  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite: Ps202,  Ms316  or  equivalent. 

Ps441  Line  Spectra  and  Atomic  Physics  (3).  Line 
spectra  and  atomic  theory,  Bohr  theory  of  the  hydrogen 
atom,  introduction  to  quantum  theory  and  the  periodic  table 
of  the  elements.  Three  hours  lecture  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
Ps202,  Ms316  or  equivalent. 

Ps442  Nuclear  Physics  (3).  Radioactivity  and  properties 
of  nuclei,  particle  accelerators,  nuclear  reactions,  fission  and 
fusion.  Three  hours  lecture  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Ps202, 
441,  Ms316  or  permission. 

Ps485,  486     Independent  Study  (3,  3). 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Warren   F.   Jones,  Jr.,  William   D.   Bliss,  Albert  I.  Prince,  Jr., 
Assistant  Professors 

To  major  in  psychology  a  student  must  present,  in  addition  to 
the  general  University  requirements,  twenty-seven  hours  in  psy- 
chology, including  Psvl09,   110,  the  departmental  core  courses 
CPsy301,   302,  and  304),  Psy205,  320;  and  By302.    Psy 
109,  110  are  prerequisite  to  all  other  psychology  courses. 

Psyl09,  110  Introduction  to  Psychology  (3,  3).  Survey 
of  major  areas  of  psychology:  motivation,  emotion,  learning, 
perception,  adjustment,  abilities.  Two  hours  lecture  and  tvvo 
hours  laboratory  per  w^eek.    Fee  $5.00  per  semester. 

Ps}'205  Statistics  (3).  The  basic  elements  of  statistical 
reasoning;  descriptive  and  inferential  statistics;  sampling, 
scaling,  measures  of  central  tendency,  correlation,  tests  of 
significance;  prediction  and  the  limitations  of  statistical 
reasoning. 

Ps}'206  Applied  Psychology  (3).  Application  of  psycho- 
logical principles  to  business  and  industry. 

Psy301  Motivation  (3).  Nature,  derivation,  and  develop- 
ment of  motives. 

Psv302  Perception  (3).  The  nature  of  perceptual  phe- 
nomena; the  functioning  of  the  sensory  systems;  perceptual 
development  and  differentiation;  neural  mechanisms  in 
perception;  gestalt  and  aesthetic  considerations;  perceptual 
theory. 

Psy303  Thinking  and  Language  (3).  Basic  processes  in- 
volved in  thinking;  symbolic  aspects  in  thought,  especially  the 
role  of  language;  personal  and  social  determinants  in  com- 
munication; association,  memory,  imagination;  pathology  in 
thinking  processes. 

Psy 304  Ability  (3).  The  range  of  human  capacity  and  abil- 
ity; analysis  of  various  aptitudes,  skills,  proficiencies,  talents, 
traits  and  their  differences  among  individuals  and  groups; 
the  dimensions  of  ability. 

Psy309  Educational  Psychology  (3).  Psychological  prin- 
ciples in  relation  to  growing  children;  the  learning  process, 
motivation,  individual  differences  and  their  measurement, 
personality  problems  and  statistical  procedures. 

Psy316  Psychological  Development  I:  Infancy  and 
Childhood  (3).  Analysis  of  the  various  influences  affecting 
psychological  development  during  the  early  formative  years. 
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Nature  and  needs  of  the  child;  examination  of  cross-cultural 
data. 

Psy317  Psychological  Development  II:  Adolescence 
(3).  Analysis  of  the  various  influences  affecting  psycholog- 
ical development  during  the  adolescent  period.  The  personal 
and  social  conflicts  of  the  teen-ager;  peer-group  influences; 
physiological  changes;  implications  for  education. 

Psy318  Psychological  Development  III:  Maturity  and 
Old  Age  (3).  Analysis  of  the  various  influences  affecting 
psychological  development  throughout  adult  life.  The  pro- 
ductive years;  problems  of  employment  and  retirement;  de- 
cline of  abilities;  gerontolog}^    Offered  on  demand. 

Ps}'320  Experimental  Psychology  (3).  The  scientific 
method  in  psychology;  review  of  experimental  literature; 
laboratory  problems.  Two  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  lab- 
oratory per  week. 

Psy333      Social  Psychology  (3).  For  description  see  Sy333. 

Psy406  Physiological  Psychology  (3).  The  neurological 
basis  of  behavior,  sensory  functioning,  emotion,  memory',  and 
learning.  The  brain  and  accessory  structures;  physiological 
approaches  to  treatment  of  mental  disorders. 

Psy410  Comparative  Psychology  (3).  The  comparative 
study  of  behavior  and  ability  in  men  and  animals;  phylo- 
genetic  differences;  thinking  and  reasoning  in  animals;  in- 
nate and  learned  behavior;  the  problem  of  instinct;  social 
behavior  in  animals. 

Psy412  Abnormal  Psychology  (3).  Etiology  and  symp- 
toms of  mental  conflict  and  maladjustment;  diagnostic  classi- 
fication systems;  treatment  methods. 

Psy414  Mental  Hygiene  (3).  Mental  problems  and  con- 
flicts; principles  of  mental  hygiene;  personal  integration,  so- 
cial awareness;  abnormalities  of  personality. 

Psv425  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology  (3).  The 
historical  and  conceptual  background  of  modern  psychology; 
contemporary  theoretical  systems. 

Psy426  Personality  Theory  (3).  An  examination  of  the 
significant  theoretical  formulations  concerning  personality; 
personality  as  an  integrative  concept;  emphasis  upon  the  uni- 
fied nature  of  man  as  a  biological  and  social  being. 

Psr485,  486     Independent  Study  (3,  3). 

Psy495      Seminar  (3).    Prerequisite:  Permission. 

PsySOl,  502      Seminar  (3,  3). 
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RELIGION 

O.  LaFayette  Walker,  Professor 

Edward  A.  Holmes,  Jr.,  E.  Earl  Joiner,  Assistant  Professors 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  requirements,  a  major 
in  religion  includes  twenty-four  hours  in  religion,  six  hours  in 
English,  and  three  hours  in  psychology.  Additional  requirements 
will  be  determined  in  conference  with  the  major  professor. 

Ministerial  students  must  present,  in  addition  to  the  general 
University  requirements,  a  major  in  a  selected  field,  and  the 
following:  English,  six  hours;  history  (Hy320),  three  hours; 
religion,  twelve  hours;  psychology,  three  hours;  speech,  three 
hours;  and  philosophy,  three  hours.  (These  courses  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  requirements  of  the  selected  major).  G13,  14  is 
prerequisite  to  all  courses. 

RnlOl  Old  Testament  History  (3).  Comprehensive  view 
of  Hebrew  life  and  religion. 

Rn202  New  Testament  History  (3).  Founding  and  early 
development  of  Christianity;  conditions  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
world  affecting  the  Jewish  people  during  the  intertestamental 
and  first-century  periods. 

Rn206  History  and  Principles  of  Religious  Education 
(3).  Development  and  character  of  religious  education  to 
modern  period.  Meaning  of  religious  faith;  its  influence  on 
life.    Curricula,  materials,  methods,  activities. 

RnSOO  History  of  Christianity  (3).  The  first  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  with  special  emphasis  on  the  period  to  a.d.  600. 

Rn301  History  of  Christianity  (3).  From  a.d.  1500  to 
the  present;  major  attention  to  European  Christianitv  since 
a.d.  1648. 

Rn302  History  of  American  Christianity  (3).  Origin 
and  growth  of  the  American  churches  and  their  influence. 

Rn303  A  History  of  Eastern  Christianity  (3).  A  study 
of  the  separation  and  development  of  Christianity  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Middle,  and  Far  East. 

Rn307  Comparative  Religion  (3).  Essential  character  of 
religion;  its  meaning  and  significance  in  human  experience; 
other  living  faiths  compared  with  Christianity. 

Ru310  Religious  Cults  and  Sects  (3).  Significance  of 
the  minor  denominations  in  the  American  religious  scene. 

R»3J2  New  Testament  Interpretation  (3).  Principles; 
detailed  study  of  a  selected  book  or  sections. 

R}i313  Old  Testament  Prophets  and  Prophecy  (3). 
Place  and  significance  of  prophecy  in  Jewish  national  life 
and  historv;  its  relation  to  Christianitv. 
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Rn315  Old  Testament  Doctrines  (3).  A  thematic  study 
of  God,  man,  histon-,  theodicy,  sahation,  sin,  worship,  in 
Israel's  faith. 

Rn316  New  Testament  Doctrines  (3).  A  thematic  study 
of  the  New  Testament  doctrines  of  the  church,  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ,  sin,  salvation. 

Rn317  The  Gospels  (3).  Life  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  Pre- 
requisite: Rn202. 

R7/3J8  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul  (3).  Prerequisite: 
Rn202. 

R7i323  Ethical  and  Social  Teachings  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (3).  Special  attention  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
prophets. 

Ru325  Ethical  and  Social  Teachings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament (3).  Personal  and  social  morality  in  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  and  Paul. 

Rn331  Preaching  and  Pastoral  Problems  (3).  For  min- 
isterial students  serving  churches:  pastoral  relationships  and 
duties,  theory  and  technique  of  preaching. 

R7?332  Educational  Work  of  the  Local  Church  (3). 
Program  in  the  Book  of  x^cts.  Conversion;  evangelistic  pro- 
gram; wholesome  church  membership.  Sunday  schools,  train- 
ing programs,  adult  organizations,  camps,  conferences,  vaca- 
tion schools,  week-day  church  schools,  worship.  Church  and 
home;  problems  of  leadership;  relationship  of  church  to  its 
units.    Prerequisite:  Rn206. 

R;?333  Counseling  in  a  Church  Setting  (3).  Principles; 
special  problems.  Prerequisites:  Psyl09,  Rn206. 

Rn403  History  of  the  Baptists  (3).  Development  of  the 
Baptist  churches  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

Rn407  Psychology  of  Christian  Personality  (3).  The 
teachings  of  Jesus  as  related  to  personality  and  character. 

R.71408  Christian  Ethics  (3).  Marriage  and  the  family,  po- 
litical responsibility,  the  economic  order,  race  relations,  and 
international  affairs  in  the  light  of  Christian  principles. 

Pi7;4i6  New  Testament  Background  (3).  History  and 
literature  of  the  Jewish  people  during  the  intertestamental 
period. 

Ru426  The  Christian  Classics  (3).  Selected  works  in- 
cluding Augustine's  Confessions,  Luther's  On  Christiatt  Lib- 
erty, and  Law's  A  Serious  Call. 

Rn427     The  Reformation  (3).  For  description  see  Hy427. 

Rn428     The   Principles  of  Biblical  Authority  (3).  A 
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study  of  the  theological,  historical,  and  philosophical  princi- 
ples of  Bibhcal  authority  on  which  the  church  has  based  its 
witness. 

Rn429  Contemporary  Christian  Thought  (3).  An  ex- 
amination of  contemporary  Christian  views  of  revelation, 
Jesus  Christ,  man,  authority  and  the  church,  as  seen  in 
Barth,  TiUich,  Niebuhr,  Brunner,  Bultmann,  and  Farmer. 

Rn430  The  Kingdom  of  God  (3).  The  Biblical  concept  of 
the  Kingdom;  its  interpretation  through  the  centuries.  Pre- 
requisite: Rn202. 

Rn485,  486     Independent  Study  (3,  3). 

RnSOl,  502      Seminar  (3,  3). 

Rn555,  556     Thesis  (3,3). 

SOCIOLOGY 

Melvin  J.  Williams,  Professor 
Sidney  B.  Denman,  Associate  Professor 
James  A.  Sartain,  Assistant  Professor 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  of  the  Universit)', 
majors  must  present  twenty-four  hours  in  sociolog}'  and  six  hours 
of  upper-division  courses  in  psvcholog}.  The  major  must  include 
SylOl,  Sy205,  Sy403,  Sy405,  and  Sy450  or  Sy451. 

SylOl  Introduction  to  Sociology  (3).  An  examination 
of  the  major  factors  in  human  association:  culture,  personah- 
ty,  race,  class,  population,  nation,  and  others. 

SylOS  Social  Structure  (3).  An  examination  of  human 
association  in  education,  government,  rehgion,  economic  life, 
and  the  family. 

Sy205      Statistics  (3).  For  description  see  Psy205. 

Sv302  Criminology  (3).  Crime:  nature,  extent,  causes, 
programs  of  treatment  and  prevention;  pohce,  courts,  crim- 
inal law,  probation  and  parole  systems,  training  schools,  and 
prisons.  Prerequisite:  SylOl  or  Ski 05. 

Sy305  Family  Relations  (3).  An  examination  of  human 
association  within  the  family  and  between  the  family  and 
other  segments  of  society.  Prerequisite:  SylOl  or  Syl03. 
Not  open  to  those  who  take  Sk207. 

Sy307  PiACE  Relations  (3).  Study  of  various  approaches  to 
the  concept  of  race;  sources  and  consequences  of  prejudice; 
institutional  patterns  of  intergroup  relations;  reduction  of 
prejudice  and  discrimination. 
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Sy308  Human  Relations  in  Education  (3).  Human 
association  within  the  school  and  between  the  school  and 
other  segments  of  society.  Prerequisite:  SylOl. 

SySlO  Industrial  Relations  (3).  Human  relations  in  in- 
dustry: organizational  structure,  community  relations,  occu- 
pational roles,  communication  processes,  industrial  groups; 
research;  problems  of  attitudes  and  morale;  internal  con- 
flict.   Prerequisite:  SylOl,  or  Psy  109,  or  Bnl07,  or  Es201. 

Sy312  Contemporary  Cultures  (3).  An  examination  of 
the  cultures  of  modem  nations:  British,  German,  Russian, 
Chinese,  Indian,  French,  Japanese,  Spanish- American,  and 
others.   Prerequisite:  SylOl  orSyl03. 

Sy315  Population  (3).  Analysis  of  population  characteris- 
tics: size,  composition,  distribution  and  quahty;  projection 
of  national  and  world  population  trends;  implications  for  hu- 
man relations.    Prerequisite:  Junior  class  standing. 

Sv325  Culture  and  Personality  (3).  Analysis  of  the  re- 
lationship between  cultural  patterns  and  personality  char- 
acteristics.   Prerequisite:  six  hours  of  sociology  or  psychology. 

Sy333  Social  Psychology  (3).  An  examination  of  the  re- 
lationship bet^^^een  human  association  and  personality  char- 
acteristics. Prerequisite:  six  hours  of  sociology  or  psychology. 

Sy335  Cultural  Anthropology  (3).  A  comparative  anal- 
ysis of  the  forms,  contents,  and  processes  of  primitive  and 
modern  cultures.   Prerequisite :  SylOl. 

Sy337  Physical  Anthropology  (3).  An  examination  of  the 
physical  development  of  man,  physical  variations  among 
living  men,  anthropometrics,  and  fossil  dating.  Prerequisite: 
Junior  class  standing. 

Sy403  Methods  of  Social  Research  (3).  Basic  method- 
ology and  techniques  of  social  research:  research  design, 
data  collection,  sampling,  analysis,  and  presentation. 

Sy405  Field  Research  (3).  AppHcation  of  statistics  and  re- 
search methods  to  field  research  projects.  Prerequisites:  Sy205 
and  Sy403. 

Sy425  Religion  and  Society  (3).  Human  association  with- 
in religious  bodies,  betAveen  difFering  religious  bodies,  and 
betsveen  religion  and  other  segments  of  society.  Prerequisite: 
nine  hours  of  sociology'  or  religion. 

Sy438  Executive  Relations  (3).  Analysis  of  the  admin- 
istrative process  in  education,  government,  religion,  com- 
munity, and  business  in  terms  of  status,  role,  structure, 
communication,    decision    making,    inter-personal    relations. 
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and  related  factors.    Prerequisite:  nine  hours  in  sociology,  or 
psychology',  or  economics,  or  business. 

Sy442     Public  Relations   (3).  For  description  see  Bn442. 

Sy450  History  of  Sociology  (3).  The  development  and 
growth  of  sociology  as  a  science;  an  analysis  of  sociological 
systems  of  leading  theorists  since  Auguste  Comte.  Pre- 
requisite; twelve  hours  in  social  science. 

Sy451  Sociological  Theory  (3).  An  examination  of  sys- 
tematic theory  in  terms  of  the  major  subject  areas  and  pro- 
fessional issues  in  sociology.  Prerequisite:  nine  hours  in  so- 
ciology. 

Sy485,  486     Independent  Study  (3,  3). 

SySOl,  502      Seminar  (3,  3). 

Sy555,556     Thesis  (3,  3). 

SPEECH  AND  DRAMA 

Irving  C.  Stover,  Professor 

Mary  Louise  Gehring,  Associate  Professor 

Byrne    Blackwood,    Bruce    Griffiths,    Charles    Ritter,    Assistant 

Professors 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  requirements,  a  major 
must  present  twenty-seven  hours  in  drama,  speech,  or  radio-tele- 
vision, and  nine  hours  in  a  related  field  selected  with  the  approval 
of  his  major  ad\aser. 

SplOl  Introduction  to  the  Theater  (3).  Origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  theater;  the  theater  as  an  art  form;  relation- 
ships to  social,  literary,  and  physical  en\Tronment. 

Sp201  Introduction  to  Speech  Practices  (3).  Em- 
phasis on  public  speaking,  discussion  technique,  parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

Sp202  Speech  Improvement  (3).  Development  of  accept- 
able standards  of  vocal  and  bodily  expression  through  oral 
interpretation,  phonetics,  and  related  speech  activities. 

Sp231  Introduction  to  Radio  and  Television  (3).  Sur- 
vey of  broadcasting:  writing,  producing,  selling,  manage- 
ment. Studio  requirements,  equipment  production  problems. 
Operation  of  radio  and  television  stations. 

Sp232  Radio  and  Television  Production  (3).  Prepara- 
tion for  production:  script,  set,  costumes,  music,  sound. 
Shooting  script  required. 

Sp302     Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  (3).    Prin- 
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ciples  and  techniques  for  oral  interpretation  of  poetry  and 
prose;  Bible  readings,  choral  reading. 

Sp303  Voice  and  Diction  (3).  Training  the  speaking  voice; 
analysis  and  classification  of  speech  sounds  on  phonetic  prin- 
ciples; study  of  general  American,  southern,  eastern,  and 
stage  standards  of  pronunciation. 

Sp315  Extemporaneous  Speaking  (3).  Topics  from  cur- 
rent events,  history,  and  literature. 

Sp316  Public  Discussion  and  Debate  (3).  Cooperative 
investigation:  the  conference,  the  panel,  the  symposium. 
Techniques  of  group  leadership.  Introduction  to  principles 
and  techniques  of  debate. 

Sp328  Children's  Theater  (3).  Creative  dramatics  for 
elementar}^  and  secondary  schools  and  communities.  Organ- 
ization, play  selection,  production,  direction. 

Sp341,  342  Survey  of  Dramatic  Literature  (3,  3).  For 
description  see  Eh341,  342. 

Sp351  Speech  Activities  in  the  High  School  (3). 
Methods  of  teaching  speech;  speech  education  in  the  school. 

Sp361,  362  Play  Production  I,  II  (4,  4).  Fundamental 
theory  of  play  production.  Practice  in  acting,  directing,  and 
stage  craft.  Emphasis  on  basic  techniques.  Three  hours  lec- 
ture, two  hours  laboratory  each  week. 

Sp401  Theories  and  Principles  of  Dramatic  Art  (3). 
Development  of  varied  concepts  in  acting,  directing,  play- 
writing,  and  stage  design. 

Sp403  Religious  Drama  (3).  Sun^ey  of  materials  and 
analysis  of  problems. 

Sp405  Public  Address  (3).  Speaking  to  instruct,  convince, 
impress;  after  dinner  speeches,  sermons,  presenting  papers, 
social  speeches.  Introduction  to  principles  of  rhetorical  criti- 
cism. 

Sp406  Forensics  (3).  Review  of  discussion  techniques, 
problem  solving,  cross  examination,  direct  clash,  parhamen- 
tary  debating.  Discussion  and  debate  in  contemporary  societ}'. 

Sp411  Playwriting  (3).  Analysis  of  plays  and  creative  writ- 
ing. 

Sp416  History  and  Criticism  of  American  Public  Ad- 
dress (3).  Significance  of  pubHc  address  in  various  na- 
tional movements,  representative  speeches  of  ministers,  law- 
yers, statesmen,  reformers. 
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Sp419,  420  History  of  the  Theater  (3,  3).  Theater  his- 
tory from  classical  to  modern  times;  American  theater  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present;  representative  plays. 

Sp431  Advanced  Radio  and  Television  (4).  Intensive 
study  in  the  operation  of  a  radio  and  television  station:  staJBF, 
management,  production.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours 
laboratory  each  v^^eek. 

Sp432  Advanced  Radio  and  Television  Production  (4). 
Production  methods,  types  of  shows,  filming,  advanced  tech- 
nical production  methods,  preparation  of  shooting  scripts, 
wets,  models.  Planning  a  station,  equipment.  Three  hours 
lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  each  week. 

Sp451  Speech  Correction  for  the  Classroom  Teacher 
(3).  Introduction  to  remedial  speech:  diagnosis  and  therapy; 
emphasis  on  integration  of  speech  correction  with  classroom 
teaching. 

Sp461,  462  Play  Production  III,  IV  (3,  3).  Advanced 
play  production,  speciahzed  work  in  acting,  directing,  stage 
craft  and  stage  design;  emphasis  on  period  st\4es  and  theatri- 
cal media.  Two  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  each 
week.  Prerequisites:  Sp361,  362. 

Sp485,  486     Independent  Study  (3,  3). 
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HISTORY 

THE  College  of  Law  is  the  oldest  law  school  in  Florida. 
From  its  founding  in  1900  until  the  close  of  the  academic 
year  1953-54  it  was  located  in  DeLand.  During  that  half- 
century  its  graduates  achieved  distinction  in  both  state  and  na- 
tion. In  the  summer  of  1954,  the  College  was  moved  to  a  new 
twelve  acre  campus  in  the  pleasant  Gulfport  residential  section  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  The  present  location  provides  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  courts,  agencies,  and  other  institutional  facilities  of 
the  Tampa  Bay  metropolitan  area. 

ACCREDITATION 

The  College  of  Law  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Law  Schools  and  is  approved  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 


PURPOSE 

The  course  of  instruction  is  planned  to  fit  tlie  graduate  for 
the  successful  practice  of  law  in  any  state  of  the  United  States. 
The  curriculum,  the  basis  of  which  is  furnished  by  Anglo-Amer- 
ican common  law,  is  planned  to  present  underlying  principles  of 
law,  together  with  their  rules  and  history.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  teach  principles  and  develop  the  abilit}  to  apply  them.  In  addi- 
tion, an  effort  is  made  to  emphasize  the  statutory  and  judicial 
modifications  that  have  been  made  to  the  common  law  in  Florida. 

The  Faculty  emphasizes  the  active  duties  of  the  office  and 
courtroom.  At  the  same  time  effort  is  made  to  impress  upon  the 
students,  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  private  conferences,  a  high 
conception  of  the  ethical  and  public  responsibilities  of  the  pro- 
fession without  which  knowledge  of  the  law  may  be  detrimental 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state.  Effort  is  further  made  to 
search  for  and  to  evaluate  the  philosophy  that  underhes  the  vari- 
ous principles  of  law.  In  procedural  or  adjective  law  a  similar 
method  is  supplemented  by  careful  instruction  in  pleading  and 
practice  through  the  drafting  of  legal  papers  and  through  a  well- 
developed  practice  court  that  supplies  practical  training. 
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THE  LAW  LIBRARY 

The  library  is  a  collection  of  over  twenty-five  thousand  vol- 
umes which  is  being  constantly  enriched  by  gifts  from  alumni, 
other  members  of  the  bar,  and  friends  of  the  College. 

PRE-LEGAL  EDUCATION 

The  College  of  Law  does  not  require  applicants  to  follow  a 
prescribed  course  of  pre-legal  education.  However,  preference  is 
given  to  applicants  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  college 
courses  in  at  least  six  of  the  following  subject  groups:  social  sci- 
ence (government,  economics,  sociology),  philosophy  and  ethics, 
psychology  and  logic,  English  and  American  literature,  English 
and  American  history,  mathematics,  laboratory  science  (biology, 
chemistry,  physics),  ancient  or  modern  foreign  languages,  and 
accounting. 

ADMISSIONS 

The  College  of  Law  selects  its  students  from  the  following: 

1.  Applicants  who  hold  baccalaureate  degrees  from  accredited 
colleges  and  universities. 

2.  Applicants  with  above  average  grades  who  have  completed 
three-fourths  of  a  four-year  course  of  study  acceptable  for  a 
baccalaureate  degree  at  an  accredited  college  or  university. 
Not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  credit  presented  for  ad- 
mission shall  be  in  non-theor}'  courses  in  military  science,  hy- 
giene, domestic  arts,  physical  education,  vocal  or  instrumental 
music,  or  courses  without  intellectual  content  of  substantial 
value. 

Applicants  must  file  forms  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Law  at  St.  Petersburg,  including  transcripts  of  their  college 
credits. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  take  the  Law  School 
Admission  Test  administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 
Applicants  should  write  to  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nas- 
sau St.,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  for  an  application  form  for  this 
test  and  a  bulletin  giving  information  about  its  administration. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

An  applicant  with  satisfactory  grades  may  be  admitted  to  ad- 
vanced standing,  not  to  exceed  two  years,  by  transfer  from  an- 
other accredited  law  school,  provided  he  furnishes  an  official 
statement  that  he  is  in  good  standing  as  to  conduct  and  scholar- 
ship and  is  eligible  to  return.  Only  those  courses  graded  C  or 
better  may  be  transferred. 
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DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

A  minimum  of  94  semester  hours  and  94  quality  points,  with 
an  average  of  C  in  the  total  of  all  work  attempted  in  the  College, 
must  be  presented  for  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.). 
Three  academic  years  (at  least  ninet\'  weeks — six  semesters)  are 
required,  the  last  year  (two  semesters  or  their  equivalent)  of 
which  must  be  completed  in  residence  at  Stetson  University  Col- 
lege of  Law.  At  least  ten  hours  per  semester  are  required  for  full 
residence  credit. 

Degrees  are  conferred  upon  students  who  meet  the  prescribed 
academic  requirements  and  are  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
College.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  a  degree  when- 
ever it  appears  that  the  character  or  conduct  of  a  student  will 
prevent  his  acceptable  representation  of  the  College  or  will  com- 
promise the  legal  profession. 

COMBINATION  COURSE 

A  student  who  has  a  year  of  residence  in  the  Stetson  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  or  in  the  Stetson  School  of  Business  and  who  has 
met  the  requirements  of  a  department  division,  or  school,  may, 
upon  the  successful  completion  of  his  law  course,  receive  the  de- 
gree Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  together  with  the 
degree  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Thus,  a  student  may  receive  both  the 
academic  and  the  law  degree  at  the  conclusion  of  six  years  of 
study. 

Students  should  consult  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  or  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business,  as  soon  as  they  have 
determined  to  enter  upon  this  course  of  study,  in  order  that  their 
programs  may  be  worked  out  properly. 

TUITION  AND  EXPENSES 

For  information  concerning  tuition  and  expenses,  see  the 
Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Law. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES 

A  number  of  scholarships,  ranging  in  stipend  up  to  $650 
a  year,  are  made  available  by  the  Highbaugh  Foundation  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  Gulf  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University.  All  awards 
are  based  on  financial  need,  capacity  for  academic  achievement, 
and  potential  qualities  of  Christian  leadership;  they  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Law.  Full  information 
and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the 
Collepe. 
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Outstanding  scholarship  and  achievement  in  writing  and 
drafting  legal  instruments  and  papers  is  recognized  by  a  variety 
of  prizes  and  awards;  full  information  on  these  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Bulletin  or  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

INFORMATION 

Detailed  information  concerning  the  activities  of  the  College, 
the  curriculum,  and  required  courses  and  electives  is  available  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Law,  copies  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  the  Dean,  Stetson  University  College  of  Law, 
St.  Petersburg  7,  Florida. 
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THE  Stetson  School  of  Music  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music.  The  School  prepares  stu- 
dents for  the  music  profession,  including  the  teaching  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  and  the  directing  of  church  music.  It 
also  offers  a  variety  of  courses  for  the  non-professional.  There  is 
a  preparatory  department  for  children  and  for  students  whose 
previous  training  has  been  insufficient. 

The  School  of  Music  is  housed  in  DeLand  Hall  and  Annexes 
with  separate  facilities  for  the  bands  and  the  orchestra  in  the 
Band  Hall.  A  specialized  music  library  of  scores  and  recordings 
supplements  the  music  literature  collections  of  the  University 
Library. 

RECITALS  AND  CONCERTS 

Experience  in  public  performance  is  provided  by  recitals, 
oratorios,  operas,  and  the  band,  orchestra,  and  glee  club  concerts. 
Music  majors  are  required  to  attend  recitals. 

ARTIST  PROGRAMS 

Many  opportunities  to  hear  individual  artists,  ensembles,  and 
orchestras  are  furnished  by  Faculty  and  Fine  Arts  Series  concerts, 
and  the  Civic  Music  Association  of  DeLand  and  nearby  cities. 

CONCERT  BUREAU 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Music  are  available  for  concert 
performance.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Music. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  STUDENT  AID 

Students  in  the  School  of  Music  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
the  scholarships  and  grants  described  on  pp.  35-41.  A  limited 
number  of  music  students  are  employed  in  the  School  of  Music 
as  stenographers,  accompanists,  and  library  assistants. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT 

The  School  of  Music  maintains  a  Preparatory  Department  for 
the  benefit  of  children  and  young  persons  within  the  radius  of 
DeLand.  Its  two-fold  purpose  is  to  offer  the  best  musical  training 
to  children,  and  to  provide  obsenation  of  methods  of  class  and 
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individual  teaching  for  college  students.  Both  class  and  private 
lessons  are  given  in  piano,  organ,  band  and  orchestral  instru- 
ments, and  voice. 

ADMISSIONS,  ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS,  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS 

For  Admissions  and  expenses  see  the  general  University  re- 
quirements on  pp.  24-34.  Other  academic  and  social  regulations 
are  the  same  as  outlined  for  the  University  on  pp.  24-34.  Infor- 
mation concerning  fees  for  private  lessons  is  available  from  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 

The  degrees  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Edu- 
cation are  conferred  upon  those  students  who  have  completed 
the  prescribed  academic  program  and  have  been  approved  by  the 
Faculty.  The  School  of  IVIusic  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  the 
degree  when  it  appears  that  the  character  or  conduct  of  a  student 
will  prevent  his  acceptable  representation  of  the  University.  All 
candidates  are  required  to  participate  in  general  student  recitals 
and  in  senior  recitals.  An  applied  music  major  must  present  a 
complete  senior  recital  of  not  less  than  fifty  minutes  duration. 

THE  MAJOR 

Majors  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  are  offered  in  Piano, 
Voice,  Organ,  Orchestral  Instruments,  Theory,  and  Church 
Music.  The  Bachelor  of  Music  Education  and  Bachelor  of  Arts 
(major  in  music)  degrees  are  also  offered.  Each  major  fulfills 
the  requirements  of  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music; 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  Education  degree  satisfies  teacher  certifi- 
cation requirements  for  the  state  of  Florida. 

CORE  CURRICULUM 

All  students  majoring  in  music  are  required  to  take  certain 
basic  courses  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years:  Theory,  16 
semester  hours;  Music  History  and  Literature,  10  semester  hours; 
General  Education  1  and  2,  8  semester  hours;  Applied  Music, 
8-16  semester  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  compre- 
hensive examinations  will  be  given  covering  these  areas.  Admis- 
sion to  upper  division  fields  of  specialization  will  be  determined 
bv  the  results  of  these  examinations. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

I 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC,  PIANO  MAJOR 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

SEMESTER 
COURSE  NUMBER  SUBJECT  HOURS  CREDIT 

Mc  1 0 1  - 1 02  Piano    8 

Mel 03- 104  Piano  Repertory  2 

Mel 7 1  - 1 7 2  Theory    8 

Mcl91-192  Survey  of  Music  Literature  4 

Gl-2  Communications  6 

Physical  Education  0 

28 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Mc201-202  Piano    8 

Mc203-204  Piano  Repertory  2 

Mc271-272  Theory    8 

Mc291-292  History  of  Music  6 

General  Education  or  Language  6 

Physical  Education  0 

30 


Mc301-302 

or 
Mc301a-302a 
Mc303-304 
Mc305-306 
Mc371-372 


G13-14 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Piano 
or 

Piano  (Teacher's  Course)  8 

Piano  Repertory  _ _ 2 

Piano  Ensemble  1 

Advanced   Theory   _ 6 

Chorus,  Band,  or  Orchestra  1 

Music  or  Liberal  Arts  electives 4 

Christianity  and  Western  Thought 6 

Liberal  Arts  electives  6 


34 


Mc401-402 

or 
Mc401a-402a 
Mc403-404 
Mc405-406 
Mc351-352 
Mc379-380 

or 
Mc373-374 
Mc49 1-492 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Piano 

or 

Piano  (Teacher's  Course)  8 

Piano  Repertory  2 

Piano  Ensemble  _ 1 

Piano    Methods   2 

Composition 

or 

Oixhestration  „ 4 

Piano  Literature _ 4 

Music  Electives  (upper  division)  4 

Music  or  Liberal  Arts  electives 7 


Minimum  total:    124  semester  hours 


32 


Outline  of  Courses 
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II 
BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC,  VOICE  MAJOR 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

SEMESTER 

COVRSE  NUMBER                              SUBJECT                                           HOURS  CREDIT 

Mc  1 1 1  - 1 1 2                        Voice  - 8 

Mc  1 0 1  c- 1 02c                     Piano  - - 3 

Mel 7 1  - 1 7 2                        Theory     „ 8 

Mel 9 1-1 92                        Survey  of  Music  Literature  _ 4 

Mel  17-1 18                         Italian  Diction  2 

Mel  19-120  Chorus 

or  or 

Mcll9x-120x                     Travel  Squad  1 

Gl-2                                   Communications    _ - _ 6 

Physical   Education   0 

32 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Mc21 1-212                        Voice  8 

Mc20 1 C-202C                     Piano  3 

Mc271-272                         Theory     _ 8 

Mc29 1-292                        History  of  Music  6 

Mc2 19-220  Chorus 

or  or 

Mc219x-220x                    Travel  Squad  „ 1 

Language^    _ _ 6 

Physical   Education   _ 0 

32 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

Mc31 1-312                        Voice  8 

Mc375-376                         Advanced  Ear  Training  &  Sight  Singing  2 

Mc317-318                        Opera  Workshop  4 

Mc377-378                         Conducting    2 

Mc319-320  Chorus 

or  or 

Mc319x-320x                     Travel  Squad  _ 1 

G13-14                                 Christianity  and  Western  Thought  6 

Language  _ 6 

Music  Elective  2 


31 
SENIOR  YEAR 
Mc4 11-412  Voice 

or  or 

Mc411a-412a  Voice  (Teacher's  Course)  8 

Mc493-494  Song  Literature  _ 4 

Mc497-498  Oratorio   Literature   4 

Mc353-354  Voice  Methods  „ 2 

Mc417-418  Opera  Workshop 

or  or 

Mc37 1-372  Advanced  Theory 

or 

Other  music  electives  _ 4-6 

Mc4 19-420  Chorus 

or  or 

Mc419x-420x  Travel    Squad   1 

Language  _ _ 6 

29-31 
Minimum  total:     124  semester  hours 
^The  language  requirements  for  this  course  may  be  taken  as  two  years  of  French 
and  one  year  of  German  or  vice  versa. 
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III 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC,  ORGAN  MA]OR 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

SEMESTER 
COURSE  NUMBER  SUBJECT  HOURS  CREDIT 

Mc  1 3 1  - 1 3  2  Organ    8 

Mc  1 1 1  c- 1 1 2c  Voice 3 

Mcl71-172  Theory     8 

Mcl91-192  Survey  of  Music  Literature  4 

Mel  19-120  Chorus  1 

Gl-2  Communications 6 

Physical  Education 0 

30 


Mc231-232 

Mc211c-212c 

Mc271-272 

Mc291-292 

Mc219-220 

011-12 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Organ    8 

Voice  3 

Theory     „ 8 

History  of  Music  6 

Chorus     1 

Arts  and  Letters  6 

Physical   Education   0 

32 


Mc331-332 

or 
Mc331a-332a 
Mc371-372 
Mc381-382 
Mc377-378 
Mc386 
Mc388 
013-14 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Organ 
or 

Organ   (Teacher's  Course)   8 

Advanced   Theory   6 

Service  Playing  2 

Conducting    2 

Hymnology    3 

Music  in  Worship  2 

Christianity  and  Western  Thought  6 

Liberal  Arts   electives  3 


32 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Mc431-432  Organ 

or  or 

Mc431a-432a  Organ   (Teacher's  Course)   8 

Mc471-472  Advanced   Counterpoint   _ 4 

Mc391-392  Organ  Literature  4 

Mc48 1-482  Service   Playing  2 

Mc497-498  Oratorio   Literature   4 

Mc495-496  Church   Music   Literature  4 

Mc379-380  Composition 

or  or 

Mc373-374  Orchestration  4 

Mc355-356  Organ  Methods  2 

32 
Minimum  total:     124  semester  hours 


Outline  of  Courses 
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IV 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

ORCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENT  MAJOR 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

SEMESTER 
COURSE  NUMBER  SUBJECT  HOURS  CREDIT 

Applied  Music  Principal  8 

Mc  1 0 1  c- 1 02c  Piano  3 

Mc  1 7 1  - 1 7  2  Theory     _ 8 

Mel 9 1-1 92  Survey  of  Music  Literature  4 

Band,    Orchestra   1-2 

Gl-2  Communications 6 

Physical   Education   0 

30-31 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Applied  Music  Principal  8 

Mc201c-202c                     Piano  3 

Mc27 1-272                        Theory     8 

Mc29 1-292                         History  of  Music  6 

Band,    Orchestra   1-2 

G13-14                                 Christianity  and  Western  Thought  6 

Physical    Education   0 


Mc371-372 
Mc377-378 


32-33 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music  Principal 
or 

Teacher's    Course    8 

Advanced  Theory  -. 6 

Conducting    2 

Ensemble  1 

B  and,  Orchestra  1  -2 

Musical    electives^    3 

General  Education  or  Language  6 

Liberal  Arts  electives  6 


Mc373-374 

or 
Mc379-380 
Mc375-376 


33-34 
SENIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music  Principal 

or 

Teacher's  Course  8 

Orchestration 

or 

Composition     4 

Advanced  Ear  Training  &  Sight  Singing    2 

Ensemble     1 

Band,    Orchestra   1-2 

Music  electives^  „ 5-8 

Liberal  Arts  electives  6 


27-31 
Minimum  total:    124  semester  hours 
'String  majors  pursuing  teacher's  course  must  take  Mc3 59-360. 
-String  majors  will  take  applied  minor;  other  majors  may  elect  six  hours  in  three 
subjects  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 
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V 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC,  THEORY  MAJOR 

FRESHiMAN  YEAR 

SEMESTER 
COURSE   NUMBER  SUBJECT  HOURS   CREDIT 

Applied  Alusic  Principal  4 

Secondary  Applied  Music  3 

Mel  7 1-1 72  Theory     8 

Mel 9 1-1 92  Survey  of  Music  Literature  4 

Band,  Orchestra,  or  Chorus  1 

Gl-2  Communications _ 6 

G3-4  Western  Civilization  (or  language)  6 

Physical   Education  „ 0 

32 


Mc271-272 
Mc29 1-292 

Mc273-274 

G13-14 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Applied  Music  Principal  4 

Secondary  Applied  Music  3 

Theory     _ 8 

History  of  Music  „ 6 

Instrument  Class  for  Theory  Majors 3 

Band,  Orchestra,  or  Chorus  1 

Christianity  and  Western  Thought  6 

Physical   Education   _ 0 

31 


Mc358 

Mc371-372 

Mc373-374 

Mc377-378 

Mc3  79-380 

Mc475 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music  Principal  4 

Theory   Methods   _ 2 

Advanced   Theory   6 

Orchestration  4 

Conducting    .-. 2 

Composition     4 

Contemporary  Theory  2 

Ensemble     _ 1 

Language  6 

31 


Mc375-376 
Mc471-472 


En  3  09 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music  Principal  _ 4 

Advanced  Ear  Training  &  Sight  Singing  2 

Advanced  Counterpoint  4 

Music  electives _ 8 

Ensemble,  Orchestra,  Band,  or  Chorus...  1 

Educational  Psychology  3 

Language  _ 6 

Liberal  Arts  electives  „ „ 4 

(As  required  to  complete  124  hours) 


Minimum  total:    124  semester  hours 


32 


Outline  of  Courses 
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VI 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC,  CHURCH  MUSIC  MA]OR 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

SEMESTER 
SUBJECT  HOURS  CREDIT 

Organi 


COURSE  NUMBER 
Mcl31-132 


Mel  11-1 12 
Mclllc-112c 


Voice 
Voice 


Mcl01c-102c 

or 
Mcl31c-132c 
Mcl71-172 
Mcl91-192 
Mcll9-i20 

or 
Mcll9x-120x 
Gl-2 


Mc231-232 

or 
Mc211-212 
Mc211c-212c 

or 
Mc201c-202c 

or 
Mc231c-232c 
Mc271-272 
Mc29 1-292 
Mc219-220 

or 
Mc219x-220y 
G13-14 


Mc331-332 

or 
Mc311-312 
Mc375-376 
Mc377-378 
Mc381-382 

or 
Mclllc-112c 

or 
Mc383-384 
Mc385 
Mc386 
Mc388 
Mc319-320 

or 
Mc319x-320x 
Rn206 
Gll-12 


Mc431-432 

or 
Mc411-412 
Mc495-496 
Mc497-498 
Mc481-482 

or 
Mc493-494 
Mc353-354 
Mc483 
Mc484 
Mc4 19-420 

or 
Mc419x-420x 
Rii407 


Piano 
or 

Organ     

Theory   ....- 

Sirrvey  of  Music  Literature 
Chorus 
or 

Travel    Squad    

Communications    

Physical    Education    


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Organ 

or 

Voice    _ 

Voice 

or 
Piano 

or 

Organ     

Theory   

History  of  Music 
Chorus 

or 

Travel    Squad    

Christianity   and   Western   Thought 
Physical  Education  _ 


30 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Organ 
or 

Advanced  Ear  Training  &  Sight  Singing 

Conducting    _ 

Service  Playing 

or 
Voice 

or 

General  Organ  - 

Graded   Choir   Methods 

Hynmology     _ _ 

Music   in  Worship   — 

Chorus  (voice  majors) 


32 


.3-2 

2 
3 
2 


CD 


Travel    Squad    _ _ - 

History  and  Principles  of  Religious  Education 3 

Arts  and  Letters  - — .    8 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Organ 
or 

Voice    - 

Church  Music  Literature 

Oratorio  Literature  _ 

Service  Playing 


Song  Literature  

Voice    Methods    _ _ — - - 

Chvu-ch   Music   Administration   

Supervised    Field    Work    

Chorus  (voice  majors) 
or 

Travel    Squad    

Psychology   of   Christian   Personality 
Religion    elective    


32-33 


.....2-4 

_    2 

2 

2 


CD 
3 
3 


Minimum  total:    124  semester  hours 
*  Organ  principals  must  have  voice  as  secondary  applied  field. 
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VII  A 
BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION,  VOCAL  EMPHASIS 


Mcl01c-102c 

Mcl71-172 

Mcl91-192 

Mcll9-120 

Gl-2 

G3-4 

Mc252 

Pn90  (or  Pn97-98) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

SEMESTER 
SUBJECT  HOURS  CREDIT 

Applied  Music  Principal _ 4 

Pianoi     - - ....._ 3 

Theory    _ _.. 8 

Survey  of  Music  Literature  4 

Ccmmunications    _ 6 

Western    Civilization    6 

Percussion   Class _ _ 1 

Physical  Education _ 0 

33 


Mc201c-202c 

Mc271-272 

Mc291-292 

Mcl51-Mc253    (or  255) 

Mc2 19-220 

Byl09-110 

Psyl09 

Pn  Elective 


Mc251 

Mc255  Cor  253) 

Mc373 

Mc374 

Mc375-376 

Mc377-378 

Mc319-320 

En245 

G13-14 

G15-16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Applied  Music  Principal _ _ 4 


Piano^ 

Theory 


History   of  Music   _ 6 

Instrument    Class    _ _ 2 

Chorus    - 1 

General   Education   Biology   6 

General   Education   Psychology  3 

Physical  Education  _ 0 


33 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music   Principal _ 2 

Cello  - 1 

Instrument    Class    1 

Oichestration _..  2 

Choral   Arranging   ..: 2 

Advanced  Ear-training  and  Sight-singing  _ 2 

Conducting _ 2 

Introduction  to  Teaching  2 

Christianity   and   Western   Thought  6 

Capitalism   and  Democracy  _ 6 


29 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music  Pmicipal  _ _ 2 

Mc451  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Grades  3 

Ms452a  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools 3 

En3092  Educational   Psychology  3 

Gil  Arts  and  Letters  _ 4 

En429  Teaching  in  the  PubUc  Schools  6 

En430  Internship    _ ...._ 10 

31 

Minimum  Total:     126  Semester  Hours 
'-  If  piano  is  the  appUed  music  principal,  voice  will  be  elected  for  secondary  instru- 
ment. 
-  En316  or  En317  may  be  substituted  for  En309. 


Outline  of  Courses 
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VII  B 
BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION,  INSTRUMENTAL 

EMPHASIS 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


COURSE  NUMBER 


SUBJECT 
Applied  Music  Principal 

Mcl01c-102c  Pianoi     _ 

Mcl71-172  Theory _ 

Mcl91-192  Survey  of  Music  Literature 

Mcl29-130   Cor  Mcl49-150)  Orchestra   (or  Band)   

Mc252  Percussion    class    

Gl-2  Communications    

G3-4  Western    Civilization 

Pn90   Cor  Pn97-98)  Physical    Education    . 


SEMESTER 
HOURS  CREDIT 
4 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

AppUed  Music  Principal  __ 

Piano^     

Theory    

History   of  Music 


Mc201c-202c 

Mc271-272 

Mc291-292 

Mc253-255  Brass    and    Woodwind    class 

Mc229-230  Cor  Mc249-250)  Orchestra    Cor    Band)    

Byl09-110  General    Education    Biology 

Psyl09  General   Education  Psychology 

Pn  Physical  Education 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Applied   Music  Principal  .. 

Voice  class  

Violin    and    viola    class    

Cello  and  Bass  Viol  class 


Mcl53-154 

Mcl51-152 

Mc251 

Mc254  Cor  Mc256  or  259^)    Woodwind,  Brass  or  String  class 

Mc373-374  Orchestration  _ 

Mc377-378  Conducting     

Mc329-330  Cor  Mc349-350)  Orchestra   Cor  Band) 

En245  Introduction    to   Teaching   

G13-14  Christianity   and   Western   Thought 

G15-16  Capitalism   and  Democracy _. 


3S 


31 


Mc451 

Mc452b 

En3093 

En429 
En430 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music   Principal   ...._ _ 2 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  3 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  _      3 

Educational   Psychology   3 

Liberal  Arts  elective  CGll   recommended) _..3  or  4 

Teaching   in    the   Public    Schools   6 

Internship    1 0 

30-31 


Minimum  Total:     127  Semester  Hours 
1  If  piano  is  the  applied  music  principal,  an  instrument  will  be  elected     for  MclOlc- 

102c,   Mc201c-202c. 
•Brass  majors  will  take   253,   255   and  256;   Woodwind  majors  wUl  take  253,  254, 

and  256;  String  majors  wUl  take  253,  255,  and  259. 
»  En316  or  En317  may  be  substituted  for  En  309. 
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VIII 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS,  MUSIC  MAJOR 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

SEMESTER 
COURSE  NUMBER  SUBJECT  HOURS  CREDIT 

Gl-2  Commimications  6 

G3-4  Western  Civilization  6 

Mel 7 1-1 72  Theory    _ 8 

Mel 9 1-1 92  Survey  of  Music  Literature 4 

Mel  01c- 102c  Pianoi    _ 3 

Applied  Music  Principal 4 

Physical  Education  _ „ 0 

31 


G5-6 

Mc271-272 
Mc291-292 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

M athematics  _ 6 

General  Education  Science 6 

Theory    8 

History  of  Music  _ „ 6 

Applied  Music  Principal  „„ 4 

Chorus,  Band,  or  Orchestra  _ 1 

Physical  Education  „ 0 

31 


Mc371-372 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

General  Education  Science 6 

Foreign  Language  — 6 

Advanced  Theory  „ 6 

Applied  Music  Principal 4 

Chorus,  Band,  or  Orchestra 1 

Music  electivess  _ _ 1 0 


33 


SENIOR  YEAR 

G13-14                               Christianity  and  Western  Thought _..  6 

G15-16                                Capitalism  &  Democracy  in  Crisis 6 

Applied  Music  Principal 4 

Chorus,  Band,  or  Orchestra  1 

Music  electives  (upper  division) 8 

Foreign  Language  6 

31 

Minimum  total:   126  semester  hours 

1  If  piano  is  die  applied  music  principal,  voice  or  other  instrument  will  be  elected 

as  die  secondary  applied  field. 
*  Must  be  in  upper  division  courses. 


Courses  of  Instruction j  J3 

Courses    of    Instructions 

EXPLANATION  OF  COURSE  NUMBERING 

Courses  numbered  100-299  are  lower  division  courses, 
301-499  upper  division.  Courses  numbered  1-50  in  each  series 
are  applied  music:  1-10,  piano;  11-20,  voice;  21-30,  strings; 
31-40,  organ;  41-50,  winds  and  percussion.  Those  numbered 
51-60  are  music  education;  71-80,  theory;  81-90,  church  music; 
91-99,  histor}'  and  literature. 

1.  An  applied  music  course  s}Tnbol  and  number  without  a 
letter  indicate  work  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  ^vith  an 
instrument  or  voice  as  a  major. 

2.  A  course  number  and  symbol  followed  by  the  letter  a 
signify  the  teacher's  course. 

3.  A  course  numbered  and  s}Tnbol  foUovi^ed  by  the  letter  b 
signify  the  course  for  music  education  and  theory  majors  with  an 
instrument  or  voice  as  the  major  performing  medium. 

4.  A  course  number  and  symbol  followed  by  the  letter  c 
signify  work  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  or  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  with  an  instrument  or  voice  as  a  secondary  perform- 
ing medium. 

5.  A  course  number  and  symbol  followed  by  the  letter  d 
signify  work  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  an  instru- 
ment or  voice  as  the  major  performing  medium. 

6.  A  course  number  and  s}Tnbol  followed  by  the  letter  e 
signify  work  toward  a  degree  with  an  instrument  or  voice  as  an 
elective  course.  Each  course  is  outlined  to  suit  the  student's 
needs;  no  standard  description  of  a  course  is  possible.  Such  a 
number  will  not  appear  in  the  descriptions  that  follow,  but  will 
be  used  in  the  student's  records  to  denote  this  classification.  One 
class  or  private  lesson  per  week  is  given  and  one  and  one-half 
semester  hours  of  credit  per  semester. 

Applied  Music  Practice  Requirements 


Applied  Music 

Number  of  hours 

daily  (5  day  week) 

Curriculum 

Principal 

Freshman 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 

Piano 

Piano 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Voice 

Voice 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Orchestral  Instruments 

Instrument 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Church  Music 

Organ 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Church  Music 

Voice 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Organ 

Organ 

4 

4 

5* 

5* 

Theory 

Instrument 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Music  Education 

Instrument 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Music  Education 

Organ 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Music  Education 

Voice 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Practice  requirements  for  applied  music  as  secondary  performing  medium 

and  elective  course,  one  hour  daily. 

*If  organ  teacher's  course  is  pursued  practice  requirements  are  4  hours. 
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PIANO 

Entrance  Requirements  for  the  Major 

An  entrant  must  present  evidence  reasonably  justifying  the 
expectation  that  he  will  satisfactorily  complete  the  four-year  de- 
gree course.  He  should  have  acquired  systematic  methods  of  prac- 
tice and  be  able  to  play  all  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios 
correctly  in  moderately  rapid  tempo.  He  should  have  studied 
works  corresponding  in  difficulty  to  Czerny,  Op.  299;  Havdn, 
Sonatas  No.  11  and  No.  20  (Schirmer);  Mozart,  Sonatas  K.545 
and  K.332;  Beethoven,  Variations  on  Nel  cor  piu;  etc. 

McOOO  Piano  (0).  For  students  with  little  or  no  previous 
training  in  fundamentals  and  basic  technique.  A  non-credit 
course.   One  class  lesson  per  w^ek. 

MclOl,  102  Piano  (4,  4).  Scales,  chords,  arpeggios,  Czerny 
studies,  Op.  299;  Bach  two-  and  three-part  inventions,  French 
suites;  Beethoven  sonatas  in  grade  of  difficulty  to  Op.  31, 
No.  2;  romantic  and  modern  compositions.  Two  class  lessons 
per  week. 

MclOlh,  102b  Piano  (2,  2).  Bach  French  suites,  two-part 
inventions;  Haydn  rondos;  Beethoven  bagatelles  and  the  easier 
sonatas;  romantic  and  modern  compositions  of  similar  diffi- 
culty. One  class  lesson  per  week. 

MclOlc,  102c;  201c,  202c;  301c,  302c;  401c,  402c.  Piano 
C 1 1/2  ,  1 V2  ) .  The  piano  as  a  useful  instrument  for  music- 
making  in  church,  school,  or  home.  Simple  harmonizing,  ac- 
companying, and  transposing.  Effective  methods  for  reading 
music.  Essential  finger  technique.  Repertory  to  be  drawn 
from  the  simpler  works  of  such  composers  as  Bach,  Clementi, 
and  Bartok.  One  class  lesson  per  week. 

MclOld,  102d;  201d,  202d;  301d,  302d;  401d;  402d.  Piano 
(11/2,  11/2).  Modification  of  Mel 01,  etc.  One  class  lesson 
per  week. 

Mcl03,  104;  203,  204;  303,  304;  403,  404.  Piano  Reper- 
tory (1,  1).  Required  of  students  majoring  in  piano  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree;  elective  for  others.  Presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  standard  piano  literature.  Preparation 
and  rehearsal  for  recital  and  concert.  One  class  lesson  per 
week. 

Mc201,  202  (4,  4).  Bach  Well-Tempered  Clavier;  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven  sonatas;  Chopin  etudes;  romantic 
and  modem  compositions.   Two  class  lessons  per  week. 

Mc201b,  202h  Piano  (2,  2).  Bach  two-  and  three-part  in- 
ventions and  French  suites;  selected  sonatas  by  Haydn,  Mo- 
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zart,  and  Beethoven;  moderately  difficult  romantic  and  mod- 
ern compositions.   One  class  lesson  per  week. 

McSOl,  302  Piano  (4,  4).  Bach  partitas  and  English  suites; 
Beethoven  sonatas;  compositions  from  Chopin,  Schumann, 
and  Brahms.    One  private  and  one  class  lesson  per  week. 

McSOla,  302a  Piano  (4,  4).  Modification  of  Mc301,  302. 
One  private  and  one  class  lesson  per  week. 

Mc301b,  302b  Piano  (2,  2).  Bach  Well-Tempered  Calvier; 
works  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann, Chopin,  and  Debussy.    One  class  lesson  per  week. 

Mc305,  306;  405,  406     Piano  Ensemble  (V2,  1/2). 

Mc401,  402  Piano  (4,  4).  Chopin  or  Liszt  etudes;  more  ad- 
vanced works  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  or  Brahms.  Works  by  De- 
bussy, Ravel,  and  Hindemith.    Two  private  lessons  per  week. 

Mc401a,  402a  Piano  (4,  4).  Modification  of  Mc401,  402. 
Two  private  lessons  per  week. 

Mc401h,  402h  Piano  (2,  2).  Bach  suites;  Chopin  preludes, 
etudes,  nocturnes;  modern  compositions.  One  class  lesson 
per  week. 

VOICE 

Entrance  Requirements  for  the  Major 

An  entrant  must  be  able  to  sing  a  standard  song  in  Eng- 
lish, on  pitch,  and  with  correct  phrasing  and  musical  intelligence. 
He  should  further  be  able  to  demonstrate  his  abihty  to  read  a  sim- 
ple song  at  sight  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music. 

McOll  Voice  (0).  For  students  with  little  or  no  previous 
training.  A  non-credit  course.  One  class  lesson  per  week. 

MclU,  112  Voice  (4,  4).  Poise,  breathing  and  breath  con- 
trol, tone  placement;  study  of  vowels  and  consonants,  inter- 
pretation, presentation;  vocalises,  major  and  minor  scales, 
simple  songs.  Two  class  lessons  per  week. 

MclUb,  112b;  211b,  212b;  311b,  312b;  411b,  412b  VoiCB 
(2,  2).  Modification  of  Mel  11,  etc.  One  class  lesson  per 
week. 

Mel  lie,  112e;  211c,  212c;  31  le,  312c;  41  le,  412c  Voice 
(IV^,  IVi).  Modification  of  Mel  11,  etc.  One  class  lesson 
per  week. 

Mel  lid,  112d;  21  Id,  212d;  31  Id,  312d;  411d,  412d  Voice 
(IV^,  P/i).  Modification  of  Mclll,  etc.  One  class  lesson 
per  week. 
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Mel  17,  118     Italian  Diction  (1,  1). 

Mc  119,  120;  219,  220;  319,  320;  419,  420  Chorus  (Vi, 
V2).  Two  rehearsals  per  week. 

Mcll9x,  120x;  219x,  220x;  319x,  320x;  419x,  420x  Trav- 
el Squad  (V2,  V2').   Two  rehearsals  per  week. 

Mc211,  212  Voice  (4,  4).  Advanced  technic;  Italian  songs 
(bel  canto);  Handel,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann;  oratorio 
and  operatic  arias;  songs  in  one  language  other  than  English. 
One  private  and  one  class  lesson  per  week. 

Mc311,  312  Voice  (4,  4).  Drill  in  flexibility  and  velocity; 
style  and  expression  appropriate  to  periods;  oratorio  and  oper- 
atic arias;  songs  from  classic  and  standard  repertory  in  two 
languages  other  than  English.  One  private  and  one  class  les- 
son per  week. 

Mc315,  316;  415,  416     Vocal  Ensemble  (1/2,  1/2). 

Mc317,  318;  417,  418  Opera  Workshop  (2,  2).  Opera 
from  the  viewpoints  of  the  singing  actor,  musical  and  stage 
directors,  technician.    Four  hours  per  week. 

Mc411,  412  Voice  (4,  4).  Repertory  from  classic,  romantic, 
modern  song  literature;  three  languages  other  than  Enghsh; 
one  complete  role,  oratorio  or  opera.  Two  private  lessons  per 
week. 

Mc411a,  412a.  Voice  (4,  4).  Modification  of  Mc4Il,  412. 
Two  private  lessons  per  week. 

VIOLIN 

Entrance  Requirements  for  the  Major 

Applicants  should  have  a  playing  knowledge  of  all  positions, 
be  able  to  play  etudes  of  the  difficulty  of  Mazas  Op.  36,  concertos 
such  as  the  Accolay  A  Minor,  Viotti  No.  23,  or  works  of  similar 
grade.    An  elementary  knowledge  of  piano  is  essential. 

Mc021  Violin  (0).  For  students  with  httle  or  no  previous 
training.    A  non-credit  course.    One  class  lesson  per  week. 

Mel 21,  122  Violin  (4,  4).  All  scales  and  arpeggios  in  three 
octaves,  major  scales  in  thirds  and  sixths;  Etudes:  Mazas, 
Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  Campagnoli;  Concertos:  Nardini  E  Minor, 
Vivaldi  A  Minor,  Viotti  No.  22,  Mozart  A  Major,  Spohr  Nos. 
2,  6,  9,  de  Beriot  Nos.  7,  9;  Sonatas:  Mozart,  Handel,  Schu- 
bert; compositions  of  similar  difficulty.  Two  class  lessons  per 
week. 

Mcl21b,   122b;  22 Ih,  222b;  321b,  322b;  421b,  422b     Vio- 
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LIN  (2,  2).    Modification  of  Mcl21,  etc.    One  class  lesson 
per  week. 

Mclllc,  122c;  221c,  222c;  321c,  322c;  421c,  422c  Vio- 
lin (11/2,  11/2).  Modification  of  Mcl21,  etc.  One  class 
lesson  per  week. 

McUld,  122d;  221  d,  222d;  321  d,  322d;  421  d,  422d  Vio- 
lin CII/2,  11/2).  Modification  of  Mcl21,  etc.  One  class 
lesson  per  week. 

McJ25,  126;  225,  226;  325,  326;  425,  426  String  En- 
semble (V^,  i/i). 

Mcl29,  130;  229,  230;  329,  330;  429,  430  Orchestra 
CV2,  V^  ).   Two  rehearsals  per  week. 

Mc221,  222  Violin  (4,  4).  Scales  and  arpeggios,  minor 
scales  in  thirds  and  sixths;  Etudes:  Rode,  Rovelli,  Casorti; 
Concertos:  Wieniawski  No.  2,  Bruch  G  Minor,  Mozart  D 
Major,  Vieuxtemps  No.  4;  Sonatas:  Veracini,  Beethoven, 
Grieg;  compositions  of  similar  difficulty.  Two  class  lessons 
per  week. 

Mc321,  322  Violin  (4,  4).  Technic;  Etudes:  Wieniawski, 
Locatelli  Twenty-five  Caprices;  Bach  solo  partitas;  Paganini 
caprices;  Concertos:  Mendelssohn,  Lalo,  Saint-Saens;  Sonatas 
from  the  Romantic  and  Modern  periods;  smaller  compositions 
of  similar  grade.    One  private  and  one  class  lesson  per  week. 

Mc321a,  322a;  421a,  422a  Violin  (4,  4).  Modification  of 
Mc321,  etc.    One  private  and  one  class  lesson  per  week. 

Mc421,  422  Violin  (4,  4).  Concertos:  Beethoven,  Tschai- 
kowsky,  Glazounov;  Bach  solo  sonatas;  modern  sonatas;  con- 
cert repertory.    Two  private  lessons  per  week. 

VIOLA 

Entrance  Requirements  for  the  Major  will  parallel  those 
for  Viohn. 

Mcl21,  122  Viola  (4,  4).  All  scales  and  arpeggios  in  three 
octaves,  diminished  and  dominant  seventh  arpeggios;  Bruni 
Twenty-five  Studies;  Tschaikowsky  Nocturne,  Haydn-Elkan 
Divertimento;  Vivaldi  Sonata  in  A  Major;  pieces  of  similar 
difficulty.  Two  class  lessons  per  week. 

Mcl21h,  122h;  221b,  2221?;  321h,  322b,  421b,  422b  Vi- 
ola (2,  2).  Modification  of  Mel 21,  etc.  One  class  lesson 
per  week. 

McUlc,    122c;   221c,    222c;   321c,    322c;   421c,   422c     Vi- 
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OLA  (1^2,   11/2).    Modiiication  of  Mcl21,  etc.    One  class 
lesson  per  week. 

Mel 2 Id,  122d;  22 Id,  222d;  321  d,  322d;  42 Id,  422d  Viola 
(11/^,  11/2).  Modication  of  Mcl21,  etc.  One  class  lesson 
per  week. 

Mc221,  222  Viola  (4,  4).  Scales  in  thirds  and  sixths,  chro- 
matic scales;  Gavinies  Twenty-four  Etudes,  Dont  Twenty- 
four  Studies,  Op.  35;  Hindemith  Music  of  Mourning;  C.  P. 
E.  Bach  Concerto  in  D  Major  and  Stamitz  Concerto  in  D 
Major.  Two  class  lessons  per  week. 

Mc321,  322  Viola  (4,  4).  All  scales,  inverted  arpeggios; 
Palaschko  Twenty  Studies,  Hermann  Six  Concert  Studies, 
Op.  18;  Bach  'cello  suites  arranged  for  viola;  Carleton  Cooley 
A  Song  and  Dance:  Handel  Concerto  in  B  Minor;  Brahms 
Sonata  in  F  Minor,  Op.  120,  No.  1.  One  private  and  one 
class  lesson  per  week. 

Mc321a,  322a;  421a,  422a  Viola  (4,  4).  Modification  of 
Mc321,  etc.    One  private  and  one  class  lesson  per  week. 

Mc421,  422  Viola  (4,  4).  Advanced  technic  and  etudes: 
Bach  solo  violin  works  arranged  for  viola;  Bloch  Suite;  Hin- 
demith Sonata,  Op.  II,  No.  4  and  compositions  of  similar 
difficulty.  Two  private  lessons  per  week. 

VIOLONCELLO 

Entrance  Requirements  for  the  Major 

The  applicant  must  be  able  to  play  all  scales  and  arpeggios  in 
three  octaves,  etudes  by  Merk  and  sonatas  of  the  difficulty  of 
Romberg,  and  must  possess  an  elementary  knowledge  of  piano. 

Mcl21,  J 22  Violoncello  (4,  4).  Scales  in  four  octaves 
witii  varied  bowings;  Duport  Etudes,  Popper  Etudes;  Beetho- 
ven Sonatas,  Op.  5,  No.  1  or  2;  Bach  Suite  in  G  Major;  Gol- 
termann  Concerto  No.  3,  or  Romberg  Concerto  No.  1.  Two 
class  lessons  per  week. 

Mcl21b,  122b;  221h,  222b;  321b,  322b;  421b,  422b  Vio- 
loncello (2,  2).  Modification  of  Mel 21,  etc.  One  class 
lesson  per  week. 

Mcl21c,  122c;  221c,  222c;  321c,  322c;  421c,  422c  Vi( 
LONCELLO  (11/2,  11/^).  Modification  of  Mcl21,  etc.  One 
class  lesson  per  week. 

Mcl21d,  122d;  221d,  222d;  321d,  322d,  421d,  422d  Vio- 
loncello (I1/2,  11/2).  Modification  of  Mcl21,  etc.  One 
class  lesson  per  week. 

Mc221,  222  Violoncello  (4,  4).  Major  and  minor  scales 
in   four   octaves,    also   thirds,   sixths,    and   octaves;   Duport 
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Etudes;  sonatas  by  Breval,  Sammartini,  or  Eccles;  Bach  Suite 
in  D  Minor;  Romberg  Concerto  No.  2  or  Goltermann  Con- 
certo No.  1 .  Two  class  lessons  per  week. 

Mc321,  322  Violoncello  (4,4).  Scales  as  in  Mc221,  222 
with  the  addition  of  chromatic  scales,  arpeggiated  triads  and 
chords  of  the  seventh;  Popper  Etudes,  Op.  73;  Serv^ais  Six 
Caprices;  two  sonatas  by  Boccherini;  Bach  Suite  in  C  Major; 
concertos  by  Boccherini,  Tartini,  or  Mozart-Cassado,  and 
Haydn  Concerto  No.  2.  One  private  and  one  class  lesson 
per  week. 

Mc421,  422  Violoncello  (4,  4).  Scales  as  in  Mc321,  322 
with  special  emphasis  on  spiccato  and  derivative  bowing; 
Griitzmacher  Etudes,  Op.  28  (second  book);  Piatti  Twelve 
Caprices;  Bach  Suite  in  E  flat  Major;  one  of  three  Solo- 
Suites,  Op.  1 31c  by  Pieger;  concertos  by  Saint-Saens,  d'Al- 
bert,  or  Dohnanyi.  Two  private  lessons  per  week. 

ORGAN 

Entrance  Requirements  for  the  Major 

Applicants  for  the  organ  major  must  have  sufficient  piano 
ability  to  play  all  scales,  Bach  two-part  inventions,  and  sonatas  by 
Beethoven  or  Mozart  or  their  equivalent.  Church  music  organ 
majors,  music  education  majors,  and  candidates  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  must  indicate  an  ability  for  the  piano,  some  vocal 
aptitude,  a  sensitive  musical  ear,  and  suitability  of  temperament. 

McOSl  Organ  (0).  For  students  ^vith  little  or  no  previous 
training.  A  non-credit  course.  One  class  lesson  per  week. 

Mcl31,  132  Organ  (4,  4).  Studies  for  pedals  and  manuals; 
fundamentals  of  h\Tnn  playing;  Bach  Eight  Little  Preludes 
and  Fugues,  Forty-live  Organ  Chorales  (Orgelbiichlein),  Lit- 
tle G  Minor  Fugue;  selected  movements  from  Mendelssohn 
sonatas;  selections  from  pre-Bach  and  contemporary  organ 
music.  Two  class  lessons  per  week. 

MclSlh,  132b;  231b,  232b;  331b,  332b  Organ  (2,  2). 
Modification  of  Mel 31,  etc.    One  class  lesson  per  week. 

Mcl31c,  132c;  231c,  232c;  331c,  332c;  431c,  432c  Organ 
(11/2,  11/^).  Modification  of  Mclll,  etc.  One  class  lesson 
per  week. 

Mcl31d,  132d;  231d,  232d;  331d,  332d  Organ  (II/2, 
(11/2,  U/^).  Modification  of  Mclll,  etc.  One  class  lesson 
week. 

Mc23J,  232  Organ  (4,  4).  Continuation  of  pedal  exercises, 
scales  for  manuals  and  pedals;  selections  from  Bach  chorales 
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(Schiibler  and  Eighteen  Large);  selected  movements  from 
Handel  concertos;  Bach  major  organ  works  and  Trio  Sonatas; 
Brahms  chorales  and  works  of  Franck.  One  private  and  one 
class  lesson  per  week. 

Mc331,  332  Organ  (4,  4).  Continuation  of  repertory  in- 
cluded in  Mc231  with  special  emphasis  on  Bach  Trio  Sona- 
tas, Franck  chorales,  Widor  and  Vierne  symphonies  and  ma- 
terial from  contemporary  organ  literature.  One  private  and 
one  class  lesson  per  week. 

Mc331a,  332a  Organ  (4,  4).  Modification  of  Mc331,  332. 
One  private  and  one  class  lesson  per  week. 

Mc431,  432  Organ  (4,4).  Selected  major  works  in  the  larger 
forms  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  organ 
literature  chosen  to  fit  the  individual  student's  need.  Two 
private  lessons  per  week. 

Mc431a,  432a  Organ  (4,  4).  Modification  of  Mc431,  432. 
Two  private  lessons  per  week. 

Mc431b,  432b  Organ  (2,  2).  Modification  of  Mc431,  432. 
Two  class  lessons  per  week. 

Mc431d,  432d  Organ  (P/a,  P/a).  Modification  of  Mc431, 
432.    Two  class  lessons  per  week. 

WIND  AND  PERCUSSION  INSTRUMENTS 

Entrance  Requirements  for  the  Major 

To  be  admitted  to  this  degree  course  the  applicant  must  dis- 
play a  fundamental  control  of  the  range  and  technic  of  the  in- 
strument. Studies  will  include  breath  control,  phrasing,  diatonic 
scales,  chromatic  scales,  arpeggios,  and  tonguing.  Pieces  from 
standard  repertory,  as  listed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music,  and  excerpts  from  standard  band  and  orchestral 
hterature,  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  above  studies. 

Mc041  Wind  Instruments  (0).  For  students  with  little  or 
no  previous  training.  A  non-credit  course.  One  class  lesson 
per  week. 

Mcl41,  142;  241,  242;  341,  342;  441,  442  Wind  Instru- 
ments. These  numbers  and  their  letter  series  indicate  the 
courses  in  a  selected  wind  instrument,  e.g.,  trumpet,  bassoon, 
oboe,  clarinet,  etc. 

Mcl43,  144  through  Mc443,  444  similarly  indicate  the  per- 
cussion group,  e.g.,  xylophone,  tympani. 

Mcl4S,  146;  245,246;  345,  346;  445,  446  Wind  and  Per- 
cussion Ensemble  (Vi,  Vi). 
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Mcl49,    150;   249,    250;    349,   350;  449,   450     Band   (Vi, 
V2  ) .  Two  rehearsals  per  week. 


EDUCATION 

Mel 51,  152  String  Class  (1,1).  For  music  education  ma- 
jors; includes  violin  and  viola. 

Mel 53,  154  Voice  Class  (1,  1).  For  music  education  non- 
voice  majors. 

Mc251  String  Class  (1).  For  music  education  majors;  in- 
cludes violoncello  and  sti:ing  bass. 

Mc252  Percussion  Class  (1).  Emphasis  on  teaching  ma- 
terials and  methods;  ensemble. 

Me253,  254  Brass  Class  (1,  1).  Emphasis  on  teaching  ma- 
terials and  methods;  ensemble. 

Mc255,  256  Woodwind  Class  (1,  1).  Emphasis  on  teach- 
ing materials  and  methods;  ensemble. 

Me259  String  Class  (1).  Emphasis  on  teaching  materials 
and  methods;  ensembles. 

Me351,  352  Piano  Methods  (1,  1).  Required  of  piano  ma- 
jors; elective  for  others.  Practice  teaching;  conference  dis- 
cussions. 

Mc353,  354  Voice  Methods  (1,  1).  A  study  of  methods  of 
teaching  voice;  practical  demonstrations. 

Mc355,  356  Organ  Methods  (1,  1).  Survey  of  hterature; 
technic  presentation. 

Me358  Theory  Methods  (2).  Teaching  materials;  presen- 
tation of  subject  matter;  practice  teaching. 

Me359,  360  String  Instrument  Methods  (1,  1).  For 
those  planning  to  teach.  Practice  teaching;  conference  dis- 
cussions. 

Mc451  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools  (3).  Objectives,  activities,  and  instructional 
materials  of  music  education  in  the  elementary  grades.  Paral- 
lel observation  in  an  actual  school  situation.  Two  class  hours 
per  week  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 

Me452a  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  (3).  Vocal  emphasis.  Two  class  hours  per  week 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mc452b     Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  the  Secondary 
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Schools  (3).    Instrumental  emphasis.  Two  class  hours  per 
week  and  one  t^vo-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mc453  Survey  of  School  Music  Literature,  Elemen- 
tary Level  (2).  Evaluation  of  published  school  music 
book  series  and  other  suitable  materials  for  use  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Mc455  Survey  of  Choral  Literature,  Secondary  Level 
(2).  Evaluation  of  pubHshed  collections,  scores,  and  octavos 
for  all  junior  and  senior  high  school  choral  ensembles  and 
soloists. 

Mc456  Survey  of  Instrumental  Literature,  Second- 
ary Level  (2).  Evaluation  of  materials  for  bands,  orches- 
tras, small  ensembles,  and  soloists.  Development  of  criteria 
for  evaluation  and  selection  of  materials. 

THEORY 

Mel 00  Fundamentals  of  Music  (3).  Rudiments  of  mu- 
sic: scales,  time,  rhythm,  key  signatures,  aural  and  keyboard 
work.  Not  for  music  majors. 

Mcl71,  172  Theory  (4,  4).  Fundamentals  of  ear  training, 
sight-singing,  keyboard  harmony,  written  harmony,  analysis, 
beginning  counterpoint,  composition  in  smaller  forms.  Five 
hours  per  week. 

Mc271,  272  Theory  (4,  4).  An  extension  of  Mel 72:  modu- 
lation, altered  and  mixed  chords,  chorale  harmonization  and 
original  works.  Five  hours  per  week. 

Mc273,  274  Instrument  Class  for  Theory  Majors 
(IVi,  Wz^.  The  technical  possibilities  and  difficulties  of 
each  instrument  with  relation  to  the  problems  of  composi- 
tion. Two  hours  per  week. 

Mc371  Advanced  Theory  (3).  Sixteenth  century  counter- 
point. 

Mc372  Advanced  Theory  (3). Technique  of  music  analy- 
sis as  a  means  of  discovering  the  definitive  points  of  style 
from  the  ninth  century  to  the  contemporary  period. 

Mc373,  374  Orchestration  (2,  2).  Scoring  for  orchestra, 
band,  and  chorus.  Scores  performed  for  analysis;  selected 
scores  given  in  concert. 

Mc375,  376  Advanced  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing 
( 1 ,  1 ) .  Two  hours  per  week. 

Mc377     Fundamentals   of   Conducting   (1).   Methods  of 
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indicating  metric  patterns,  tempi,  punctuation;  score-reading. 
Prerequisite:  Mc272.  Two  hours  per  week. 

Mc378     Conducting  Laboratory  (1).  Two  hours  per  week. 

Mc379,  380  Composition  (2,  2).  Experiments  with  various 
techniques  and  media.  Extensive  analysis.  Writing  will  in- 
clude works  for  ensembles. 

Mc471,  472  Advanced  Counterpoint  (2,  2).  Contrapun- 
tal techniques  and  styles  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

Mc473  Advanced  Instrumental  Arranging  (2).  Con- 
tinuation of  Mc374. 

Mc474  Advanced  Choral  Arranging  (2).  Scoring  select- 
ed and  original  works  for  choral  combinations;  scores  per- 
formed for  analysis. 

Mc475  Contemporary  Theory  (2).  Representative  styles 
and  trends.  Improvisation  and  composition. 

Mc476  Arranging  of  Contemporary  Popular  Music 
(2).    Orchestra,    band,    studio    combinations.    Prerequisite: 

Mc272. 

Mc477,  478     Advanced  Conducting  (2,  2). 

Mc479,  480  Advanced  Composition  (2,  2).  The  larger 
forms — choral  and  instrumental  combinations. 

CHURCH  MUSIC 

Mc200  Church  Music  Principles  (3).  Introduction  to 
graded  choir  program;  elementary  principles  of  conducting; 
basic  h\Tnnology;  use  of  music  in  worship.  Not  for  music 
majors. 

Mc381,  382  Service  Playing  (1,  1).  Hymn  playing,  ac- 
companiments, sight-reading,  transposition,  church  music 
program.    Prerequisite:  One  year  of  organ  or  equivalent. 

Mc383,  384  General  Organ  (1,  1).  For  church  musicians 
desiring  non-playing  acquaintance  with  the  organ;  history, 
development  of  the  instrument,  composers,  literature,  general 
ideas  of  registration. 

Mc385  Graded  Choir  Methods  (2).  Children's  choirs  in 
Christian  education;  methods  used  in  children's  rehearsals, 
with  practical  application. 

Mc386  Hymnology  (3).  Composers  and  hymns  from  the 
beginnings  of  the  Christian  church. 
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Mc388  Music  in  Worship  (2).  History,  function,  and  ideals 
of  music  used  in  the  church  service;  practice  in  planning  serv- 
ices of  worship. 

Mc481,  482  Service  Playing  (1,  1).  Continuation  of 
Mc  382.  Study  of  appropriate  service  music. 

Mc483  Church  Music  Administration  (2).  Introduction 
to  the  church-mde  program  of  music. 

Mc484  Supervised  Field  Work  (2).  Direction  of  church 
music  program  with  faculty  guidance;  analysis  and  discus- 
sion of  problems. 

HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Mcl91,  192  Survey  of  Music  Literature  (2,  2).  The 
various  types  and  categories  of  music  literature  from  1600  to 
the  present  day  through  the  medium  of  representative  works 
by  major  composers.  Required  outside  listening. 

Mc291,  292  History  of  Music  (3,  3).  The  evolving  course 
of  music  from  primitive  times  to  the  present,  based  on  read- 
ing, Hstening,  and  performing. 

Mc391,  392  Organ  Literature  (2,  2).  Historical  design 
and  construction  of  the  organ;  composers  and  hterature. 

Mc491,  492  Piano  Literature  (2,  2).  Solo  and  ensemble 
music  for  the  pianoforte's  ancestors  and  for  the  pianoforte 
from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Required  of 
all  piano  majors;  elective  for  others. 

Mc493,  494  Song  Literature  (2,  2).  Representative  ma- 
terial from  the  early  beginnings  of  song  up  to  and  including 
contemporary  literature  in  Italy,  Germany,  England,  France, 
Russia,  Scandinavia,  and  the  United  States. 

Mc495,  496  Church  Music  Literature  (2,  2).  Repre- 
sentative anthems,  cantatas,  solo  church  repertory  and  their 
use. 

Mc497,  498  Oratorio  Literature  (2,  2).  A  practical  ap- 
proach to  representative  works  of  the  current  repertory.  Re- 
quired class  performance  and  outside  listening. 
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HE  School  of  Business  was  established  in  1940.   It  is  housed 
in  its  own  building  on  the  main  campus. 

PURPOSE 

The  college  graduate  entering  business  without  special  prep- 
aration suffers  a  handicap;  similarly  one  who  confines  his  study 
to  business  is  handicapped.  The  program  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness, therefore,  is  a  combination  of  academic  and  business  sub- 
jects. The  Faculty  endeavor  to  cultivate  in  students  those  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  character  that  will  make  useful  citizens  with 
high  ideals  of  business  morality  and  social  responsibility.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  acquire  a  clear  understanding  of  modern  indus- 
trial society  and  of  their  responsibilities  and  opportunities  in  it. 

ADMISSIONS 

See  general  University  requirements  on  pp.  24-31.  Stu- 
dents enrolled  in  other  colleges  of  the  University  are  permitted 
to  take  courses  in  the  School  of  Business  as  electives.  Students  in 
the  School  of  Business  may  elect  courses  in  the  other  colleges  of 
the  University  except  the  College  of  Law. 

DEGREE   REQUIREMENTS 

The  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  (Business)  is  conferred 
upon  those  students  who  complete  the  prescribed  academic  pro- 
gram and  who  have  been  approved  by  the  Faculty.  The  School 
reserves  the  right  to  refuse  a  degree  when  it  appears  that  the 
character  or  conduct  of  the  student  will  prevent  his  acceptable 
representation  of  the  University.  All  candidates  for  the  degree 
must  complete  a  core  curriculum  of  fifty-six  semester  hours. 
The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  so 
that  the  student  will  have  some  knowledge  of  history,  govern- 
ment, science  and  literature  as  a  background.  The  remainder  of 
his  work  is  taken  in  a  field  of  concentration  chosen  by  tlie  student 
and  designed  to  make  him  proficient  in  some  field  of  business 
activity.  At  least  forty  per  cent  of  the  student's  work  must  be 
taken  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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COMBINATION   DEGREE 

A  student  who  has,  in  three  years,  completed  the  core  curri- 
culum required  of  all  students  majoring  in  business,  and  has 
completed  the  courses  required  in  the  Combination  Business-Law 
concentration  (see  page  128),  may  take  the  first  year  in  the 
College  of  Law  for  his  senior  year.  Upon  completion  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  College  of  Law,  he  will  receive  not  only  the 
degree  Bachelor  of  Laws  but  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science 
(Business);  thus  he  may  receive  both  degrees  at  the  conclusion 
of  six  years  of  study.  An  average  grade  of  C  is  required  in  each 
college. 

CORE  CURRICULUM 

Following  are  given  in  detail  the  courses  required  of  all  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  School  of  Business  and  working  toward  the 
degree  Bachelor  of  Science  (Business)  : 

Bnl  07 — Principles    of    Business 3 

Bn210 — Mathematics  of  Finance 3 

Bnlll,  212 — Accounting  Principles 6 

BnSOl — Business  Writing  _ ~ 3 

Es201,  202 — Principles   of  Economics 6 

Gl ,     2 — Communications  6 

G3,  4 — World  Civilization  _ 6 

GS — Mathematics  - 3 

Gi3,  14 — Christianity  and  Western  Thought 6 

Two  course  sequences  from  the  following: 

By  109,  1 1 0 — Biology 6 

Cyl  09,   1 1 0 — Chemistry 6 

Psyl09,  110 — Psychology  _ 6 

PylOB,  110 — Physics  6 

Glyl09,    1 1 0 — Geology   _ _ 6 

Gil,  12 — Arts  and  Letters  _ _ 6 

G15,  16 — Capitalism  and  Democracy  in  Crisis 6  12 

Total   Semester   Hours 56 
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Major    Concentration    Groups 


ACCOUNTING 

The  major  in  accounting  is  designed  to  provide  general  skills, 
to  help  prepare  for  the  C.P.A.  examination,  and  to  meet  the  legal 
requirements  as  set  forth  by  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Accountan- 
cy as  prerequisites  for  taking  the  examination.  A  student  planning 
to  take  a  C.P.A.  examination  in  another  state  should  plan,  with 
his  faculty  adviser,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  that  state. 


Bn3  03 — Intermediate 

Accounting  I  3 

Bn304 — Intermediate 

Accounting   II  3 

Bn305 — Principles  of 

Management    _ 3 

Bn311  — Corporation 

Finance  3 

Bh3  1 5 — Marketing 

Principles    3 

Bn321 — Municipal  and 

Governmental  Accounting  3 
Bn322 — Cost   Accounting   3 


Bm334 — Statistics 3 

Bn351 — Income  Tax 

Principles    3 

Bn403 — Special  Problems  in 

General   Accounting   1 3 

Bn404 — Special  Problems  in 

General  Accounting  II  3 

Bn406 — Principles  of 

Auditing   _..   3 

Bn407,  408 — Business  Law 6 

Bn420 — Investments     3 

Approved  Electives  20 


GENERAL   BUSINESS 

Students  who  have  not  decided  upon  a  special  field,  but  wish 
to  develop  a  background  of  business  training  to  equip  them  for 
specialization  in  industry  at  a  later  time,  should  take  the  courses 
listed  below. 


Bn213 — Salesmanship     3 

Bn305 — Principles  of 

Management    3 

Bn31 1 — Corporation 

Finance  3 

Bti31 5 — Marketing 

Principles 3 

Bn33i — Life  Insurance  3 

Bn332 — Property  Insurance  3 
Bn407,  408 — Business  Law 6 


Bn361 — Real  Estate 

Principles    3 

Bn420 — Investments    3 

Es303 — Money  and  Banking..  3 
Es320 — Government  and 

the  Economy  3 

Es334 — Statistics    3 

Es352 — Labor  Economics  3 

Es412 — Public    Finance   _ 3 

Approved  Electives  20 
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COMBINATION   BUSINESS-LAW   DEGREE 

Students  working  toward  the  combination  degree  described 
above  (see  page  126)  should  complete  the  following  courses  in 
addition  to  the  Core  Curriculum. 

Bn311 — Corporation  Finance  3      Bn407,  408 — Business  Law 6 

Bw332 — Property  Insurance     3      Bn420 — Investments    3 

Bn3 5 i— Income  Tax  Es4 J 2— Public   Finance   3 

A  RINCIPLES  3 

BM36i— Real  Estate P} 3 J  5— Philosophy  of  Law 3 

Principles _ „ 3      Approved  Electives  7 


FINANCE   AND   BANKING 

The  finance  and  banking  group  covers  the  essential  subjects 
in  banking,  credit,  money,  corporation  finance,  governmental 
finance,  the  securities  market  and  investment  theory.  The  fun- 
damental changes  of  worldwide  importance  that  have  occurred 
in  our  thinking  and  practice  with  respect  to  monetary  standards, 
central  bank  policies,  and  banking  laws  are  handled  in  detail  in 
the  work  of  this  concentration. 


Bn305 — Principles  of 

Management 3 

BnSll  — Corporation 

Finance  _ 3 

Bn3  J  5 — Marketing 

Principles    _ _ 3 

Bn320 — Government  and 

THE  Economy  3 

Bn334 — Statistics  ..„ 3 

Bn407,  408 — Business  Law 6 

Bn420 — Investments _ 3 


Bn331 — Life  Insurance  _ 3 

Bn332 — Property  Insurance  3 
Bn351 — Income  Tax 

Principles  _ 3 

Bn361 — Real  Estate 

Principles 3 

Es303 — Money  and  Banking 3 

Es308 — Monetary  and 

Fiscal  Theory _ 3 

Es412 — Public  Finance 3 

Approved  Electives  20 


REAL   ESTATE   AND   INSURANCE 

The  program  in  this  group  assembles  in  one  series  the  general 
fields  of  knowledge  related  to  insurance  and  real  estate  as  func- 
tioning institutions  of  modern  society.  The  student  is  given  spe- 
cial training  to  prepare  him  for  state  licensing  examinations  in 
both  insurance  and  real  estate. 


Bn213 — Salesmanship  ..„ 3 

Bm305 — Principles  of 

Management 3 

BM3iJ — Corporation  Finance  3 
Bn3 1 5 — Marketing 

Principles _. 3 

Bn33J — Life  Insurance 

Principles 3 

Bn332 — Property  Insurance...   3 

Bn334 — Statistics  .._ 3 

Bm36I — Real  Estate 

Principles 3 


Bn362 — Real  Estate 

Valuation  - 3 

Bn407,  408 — Business  Law 6 

Bn461 — Real  Estate 

Finance  3 

Bn462 — Real  Estate 

Problems _ _ _ 3 

Es303 — Money  and  Banking. 3 

Es412 — Public  Finance 3 

Approved  Electives 20 
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MANAGEMENT 

The  concentration  in  management  has  been  set  up  to  provide 
a  foundation  for  the  student  who  is  preparing  to  enter  business 
for  himself  or  to  join  the  staff  of  a  concern  in  a  general  capacity. 
It  provides  an  excellent  basis  upon  which  to  build  a  specialization 
in  industrv. 


Bn213 — Salesmanship  3 

Bn305 — Principles  of 

Management 3 

Bn306 — Personal 

Management „ 3 

Bn307 — Office  Management...  3 

BnSll — Corporation  Finance  3 
Bn3 1 5 — Marketing 

Principles ^ _ 3 


Bn334 — Statistics  3 

Bn342 — Advertising  Media 3 

Bn407,  408 — Business  Law 6 

Bn413 — Sales  Management 3 

Bn442 — Public   Relations  3 

Es352 — Labor  Economics  ..„ 3 

Es43  2 — Managerial 

Economics _ 3 

Approved  Electives  „ _..23 


MARKETING 

Concentrated  study  of  marketing  trains  students  for  positions 
in  sales  organizations,  in  market  research,  and  in  fields  related  to 
distribution.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  market- 
ing costs  as  compared  with  those  of  production.  Our  system  of 
large  scale  production,  based  upon  regional  speciaHzation  has 
brought  about  many  complex  marketing  situations.  This  concen- 
tration attempts  to  pro\ide  understanding  of  these  problems  and 
to  bring  about  reduction  in  selhng  costs. 


Bn213 — Salesmanship  3 

Bn305 — Principles  of 

Management - 3 

Bn311 — Corporation  Finance  3 
Bm3  J  5 — Marketing 

Principles _ ^ 3 

Bn3 1 6 — Marketing 

Problems 3 

Bm3J9 — Retail  Store 

Management 3 


Bn325 — Principles  of 

Retailing    „ _ _ 3 

Bn332 — Property  Insurance...   3 

Bn342 — Advertising  Media 3 

Bn334 — Statistics  3 

Bn407,  408 — Business  Law 6 

Bn413 — Sales  Management 3 

Es303 — Money  and  Banking 3 

Es420 — International 

Economics  _ „ 3 

Approved  Electives 20 
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ECONOMICS'' 

The  curriculum  in  this  field  of  concentration  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  understanding  of 
economic  affairs.  The  courses  are  arranged  to  train  the  student  to 
analyze  problems  of  the  business  and  economic  world.  This  con- 
centration is  an  excellent  basis  for  graduate  study. 


Bn311 — Corporation  Finance   3 

Bn407,  408 — Business  Law 6 

Bn420 — Investments ^ 3 

EsSOl — Economic   Analysis 3 

Es303 — Money  and  Banking...  3 
Es308 — Monetary  and 

Fiscal  Theory  3 

Es320 — Government  and 

the  Economy  3 


Es334 — Statistics    3 

Es352 — Labor  Economics  3 

Es412 — Public  Finance 3 

Es432 — Managerial 

Economics  3 

Es408 — Development  of 

Economic  Thought  3 

Approved  Electives 26 


SECRETARIAL   SCIENCE^ 

This  curriculum  prepares  students  for  professional  secretarial 
positions.  Not  only  are  the  secretarial  skills  developed  to  a  high 
degree  of  proficiency,  but  the  basic  business  knowledge  is  devel- 
oped to  enable  the  graduate  to  perform  efficiently  on  executive 
levels. 


SelOl — Beginning 

Typewriting  _..  3 

Sel07,  108 — Principles  of 

Shorthand    6 

Sell  0 — Intermediate 

Typewriting  _ 3 

Se20J — Advanced 

Typewriting  _ 3 

Se207,  208 — Advanced 

Shorthand    _ 6 

Se302 — Office  Machines 

AND  Filing — 3 


Se308 — Secretarial  Practice   3 

Se309 — Adv.  Stenography 1 

Sp201   or  202 — Fundamentals 

OF  Speech  _ 3 

Psyl09 — General  Psychology  3 
Eh204 — Advanced  Grammar 

OR  E/z205 — Word  Study 2-3 

Bn305 — Principles  of 

Management 3 

Bn307 — Office  Management...  3 

Bn407,  408 — Business  Law 6 

Approved  Electives 15 


» Students  taking  this  concentration  must  take  G15,  16  in  the  core  curriculum. 
Upon  completion  of  this  concentration  the  student  will  receive  the  degree  Bachelor 
of  Science  (Business).  Students  interested  in  the  Liberal  Arts  program  in  economics 
see  pages   59-61. 

tif  upon  entering  college  a  student  is  proved  proficient  in  shorthand  and/or 
typing,  SelOl,  110  and/or  Sel07  mav  be  waived  as  requirements.  If  a  student  is 
not  proved  proficient  in  SelOl  and/or  Sel07  and  has  used  high  school  units  in  these 
subjects  for  entrance,  the  subjects  must  be  taken  without  college  credit. 
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BUSINESS   EDUCATION ''t 

This  concentration  develops  secretarial  skills  to  a  high  degree 
of  excellence,  prepares  the  student  for  the  teaching  of  business 
and  secretarial  subjects,  and  leads  to  Florida  secondary  school 
certification. 


Sel  01 — Beginning 

Typewriting  3 

Sel07,  108 — Principles  of 

Shorthand    „ _ 6 

Sel  J  0 — Intermediate 

Typewriting  _ _ 3 

Se2  0 1  — Advanced 

Typewriting  „ 3 

Se207,  208 — Advanced 

Shorthand    6 

Se302 — Office  Machines 

AND  Filing „ 3 

Se308 — Secretarial  Practice   3 

Se309 — Adv.  Stenography 1 

Se416 — Method  of  Teaching 

Business  Subjects  3 


Bn407 — Business  Law  3 

Sp201  or  202 — Fundamentals 

OF  Speech  _ „ 3 

Eh204 — Advanced  Grammar 

OR  Eh205—\VoKD  Study 2-3 

En245 — Introduction  to 

Teaching  _ 2 

En3 1 7 — Psychological 

Development  II: 

Adolescence  3 

En429 — Teaching  in  the 

Public   Schools   6 

E7i4 3  0 — Internship 1 0 

Approved  Electives  2-10 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  (Limited  Certification)*! 

Students  who  wish  to  become  certified  to  teach  a  limited 
classification  of  business  subjects  in  Florida  high  schools  may 
substitute  approved  courses  in  another  field  for  Sel07,  108,  207, 
208,  302,  308,  and  309. 


*If  upon  entering  college  a  student  is  proved  proficient  in  shorthand  and/or 
typing,  SelOl,  110  and/or  Sel07  may  be  waived  as  requirements.  If  a  student  is 
not  proved  proficient  in  SelOl  and/or  Sel07  and  has  used  high  school  units  in  these 
subjects  for  entrance,  the   subjects  must  be  taken  without  college  credit. 

tStudents  selecting  this  concentration  must  take  Byl09,  110  and  Gil,  12  in  the 
core  curriculum.    They  may  omit  Es202. 
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SECRETARIAL  PROFICIENCY  CERTIFICATE* 

The  Secretarial  Proficiency  Certificate  is  readily  recognized  by 
employers.  This  certificate  may  be  earned  in  two  years.  Upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  courses  below,  the  student  will  re- 
ceive a  certificate  indicating  the  amount  of  proficiency  attained 
in  the  secretarial  skills,  and  the  course  work  completed  in  related 
subjects.  The  t^vo-year  program  may  readily  be  expanded  into 
the  four-year  Secretarial  Science  course. 


Sel  01 — Beginning 

Typewriting  3 

Sel07,  108 — Principles  of 

Shorthand    6 

Sel  J  0 — Intermediate 

Typewriting  _ 3 

SelOl — Advanced 

Typewriting  3 

Se207,  208 — Advanced 

Shorthand    6 

Se301 — Business  Writing 3 


Se302 — Office  Machines 

AND  Filing „ 3 

Se308 — Secretarial  Practice  3 
Bnl07 — Principles  of 

Business    _ _ 3 

Bn211,  212 — Accounting 

Principles    6 

Gl,  2 — Communications  6 

G3,  4 — World  Civilization 6 

G5,  6 — Mathematics _ 6 

Sp201  or  Sp202 — Funda- 
mentals  OF   Speech 3 

Pm — (2  semesters)  0 


*If  upon  entering  college  a  student  is  proved  proficient  in  shorthand  and/or 
typing,  Seioi,  110  and/or  Sel07  may  be  waived  as  requirements.  If  a  student  is 
not  proved  proficient  in  SelOl  and/or  Sel07  and  has  used  high  school  units  in  these 
subjects  for  entrance,  the  subjects  must  be  taken  without  college  credit. 
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Bnl07  Principles  of  Business  (3).  A  survey  course  de- 
signed to  acquaint  beginning  students  with  the  functions  and 
practice  of  modern  business. 

Bn210  Mathematics  of  Finance  (3).  Compound  interest, 
compound  discount,  sinking  funds,  bonds,  annuities,  depre- 
ciation, security  valuation. 

Bnlll,  212  Accounting  Principles  (3,  3).  Sole  proprie- 
torship; partnership;  corporation  bookkeeping  and  accounting; 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  accounts;  preparation  of  work- 
ing sheets  and  statements. 

Bn213  Salesmanship  (3).  The  selling  function,  its  evolu- 
tion and  development;  qualifications  for  selling,  planning  the 
interview;  gaining  attention,  interest  and  conviction;  closing 
the  sale  and  meeting  resistance. 

Bn222  Personal  Finance  (3).  Managing  the  individual's 
personal  finances,  including  values,  buying  on  credit,  bank 
accounts,  checks,  bills  of  exchange;  buying  hfe  insurance; 
annuties  and  personal  property  insurance;  o^^Tling  and  financ- 
ing a  home;  investing  and  speculating  in  stocks  and  bonds; 
taxes;  wills  and  trust  plans. 

Bn301  Business  Writing  (3).  Development  of  ability  to 
convey  messages  effectively  in  written  form.  Content  and 
form  of  business  letters.  Emphasis  upon  routine  correspond- 
ence, letters  of  application,  sales,  credit,  and  collection. 
Elements  of  report  writing. 

Bn303  Intermediate  Accounting  I  (3).  Accounting  for 
assets,  incomes  and  expenses.    Prerequisite:  Bn212. 

Bn304  Intermediate  Accounting  II  (3).  Accounting  for 
o'\\Tiership :  habOities,  capital,  and  corporate  net  worth.  Pre- 
requisite: Bn212. 

Bn305  Principles  of  Management  (3).  Organizing,  staff- 
ing, directing,  planning,  and  controlling  a  business  enter- 
prise; case  studies. 

Bn306  Personel  Management  (3).  Job  analysis,  selec- 
tion, training,  turnover,  wages,  ser\ices,  unions,  and  morale; 
case  studies. 

Bn307  Office  Management  (3).  Principles  of  scientific 
management  apphed  to  office  services.  Study  of  office  layouts 
and    equipment,    communications,    personnel    problems    and 
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policies,  work  simplification,  and  executive  control  of  office 
services.    Prerequisite:  Bn305. 

Bu310  Industrial  Relations  (3).  For  description  see 
Sy310. 

B)i311  Corporation  Finance  (3).  Acquisition  of  fixed  capi- 
tal, budgetary  control,  management  of  net  income;  the  cor- 
poration during  consolidation  and  reorganization;  factors 
determining  capital  structure.  Prerequisite:  Bn212. 

Bn315  Marketing  Principles  (3).  A  survey  of  the  social 
and  economic  aspects  of  marketing;  functions,  trade  channels, 
price  and  brand  policies,  government  regulation. 

B}i316  Marketing  Problems  (3).  The  application  of  mar- 
keting principles  in  the  analysis  of  business  cases  dealing  with 
controversial  marketing  issues:  price  maintenance,  selection 
of  channels  of  distiibution,  interstate  trade  barriers,  competi- 
tion between  marketing  institutions.  Prerequisite:  Bn315. 

Bn319  Retail  Store  Management  (3).  An  application  of 
retailing  principles  to  actual  and  theoretical  retail  store  situa- 
tions using  the  case  method  approach. 

Bn320  Government  and  the  Economy  (3).  For  descrip- 
tion see  Es320. 

Bn321  Municipal  and  Governmental  Accounting  (3). 
State  and  local  governments:  counties,  townships,  cities,  vil- 
lages, schools,  special  districts.  Course  covers  materials  pre- 
scribed by  the  National  Committee  on  Municipal  Accounting 
and  the  Klunicipal  Finance  Officers  Association.  Prerequisite: 
Bn212. 

Bn322  Cost  Accounting  (3).  Theory  and  practice.  Pre- 
requisite: Bn303. 

Bn325  Principles  of  Retailing  (3).  An  introduction  to 
the  field  of  retailing  and  the  principles  that  underlie  the  suc- 
cessful estabhshment  and  operation  of  a  retail  store. 

Bn327,  328  Principles  of  Commercial  Art  (3,  3).  For 
description  see  At  327,  328. 

Bn331  Life  Insurance  (3).  Nature,  t}^es  of  policies  and 
their  uses,  computation  of  premiums.  Use  for  the  individual, 
the  family  and  the  business. 

Bn332      Property    Insurance    (3).    Principles,    economics, 

legal  aspects  of  standard  contracts. 
Bn334     Statistics   (3).  For  description  see  Es334. 
B»342     Advertising  Principles  -  Media  (3).  Study  of  the 
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use  of  newspapers,   periodicals,   outdoor   advertising,   direct 
mail,  radio  and  television. 

Bn343  Advertising  Principles  -  Advertiser  and  Agen- 
cy (3).  Study  of  the  relationship  of  the  advertiser  and  the 
agency  and  their  functions  in  advertising.  Fall  Semester,  odd 
numbered  years. 

Bn344  Copy  and  Layout  -  Print  Media  (3).  Study  of  basic 
copy  writing  principles  for  print  media;  brief  analysis  of  cur- 
rent advertising  formats.  Fall  Semester,  even  numbered  years. 

Bn345  Copy  and  Layout  -  Broadcast  Media  (3).  Study 
of  principles  used  in  preparing  advertising  materials  for  radio 
and  television.  Fall  Semester  odd  numbered  years. 

Bn351  Income  Tax  Principles  (3).  Basic  principles  of 
business  and  rules  of  law  governing  the  determination  and 
measurement  of  taxable  income  and  the  tax  liability  of  in- 
dividuals and  small  business.  Prerequisite:   Junior  standing. 

Bii361  Real  Estate  Principles  (3).  A  survey  of  the  real 
estate  field  with  emphasis  on  the  essentials  that  concern  real 
estate  as  a  business  and  as  a  commodity.  This  course  provides 
a  background  for  those  seeking  further  training  in  real  estate 
law,  brokerage,  management  and  appraising. 

Bn362  Real  Estate  Property  Valuation  (3).  Funda- 
mentals and  elements  of  real  property  values  with  emphasis 
on  prevailing  field  techniques  of  valuation  and  real  estate 
appraising.  Prerequisite:  Bn361. 

Bn403  Special  Problems  in  General  Accounting  I  (3). 
Prerequisites:  Bn303,  304. 

Bn404  Special  Problems  in  General  Accounting  II 
(3).  Prerequisites:  Bn303,  304. 

Bn405  Advanced  Income  Tax  Accounting  (3).  Continu- 
ation of  Bn35L  Covers  taxable  income  and  tax  habilit}'  of 
partners,  corporations,  and  others;  special  problems  in  tax 
procedures.  Prerequisite:  Bn351. 

Bn406  Principles  of  Auditing  (3).  Theory;  duties  of  the 
auditor;  problems.  Prerequisites:  Bn303,  304. 

Bn407,  408  Business  Law  (3,  3).  Legal  rights  and  obhga- 
tions;  the  law  of  contracts,  agency,  bailments,  negotiable  in- 
struments, sales,  real  and  personal  propert\%  corporations, 
partnership,  monopolies. 

B)i413  Sales  Management  (3).  Methods  of  selecting,  train- 
ing and  paying  salesmen.  The  technique  of  making  market 
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surveys  and  efi&ciently  fitting  a  sales  organization  to  the  needs 
of  the  market;  case  method. 

Bn420  Investments  (3).  Investment  houses,  security  mar- 
kets, institutional  investors  and  their  significance,  investment 
analysis,  federal  regulation  of  securities.  Prerequisite:  BnSll. 

B;/442  Public  Relations  -  Techniques  (3).  A  course  for 
majors  in  business,  government,  political  science,  journalism, 
sociolog}'.  Principles  of  public  relations;  importance  of  sound 
ethical  approach.  Fall  Semester,  even  numbered  years. 

Bn443  Public  Relations  -  Case  Studies  (3).  Study  of 
actual  public  relations  problems.  Fall  Semester,  odd  num- 
bered years. 

Bn461  Real  Estate  Finance  (3).  Principles  and  functions 
of  real  estate  financing.  Prerequisite:  Bn361. 

Bn462  Real  Estate  Problems  (3).  Conduct  of  the  real 
estate  brokerage  business  in  the  light  of  ethical  and  legal  re- 
sponsibihties.   Prerequisite:  Bn  361. 

Bn485,  486     Independent  Research, 
For  courses  in  Economics,  see  p.  59. 

*  ¥  * 

SelOl  Beginning  Typewriter  (3).  Techniques  and  mas- 
tery of  the  keyboard;  a  minimum  speed  of  thirty  words  per 
minute.  Five  hours  per  week.  Fee  $5. 

SelOl,  108  Principles  of  Shorthand  (3,  3).  Fundamen- 
tals of  Gregg  shorthand;  dictation  and  transcription.  The 
student  must  attain  a  minimum  of  dictation  speed  of  eighty 
words  per  minute  for  five  minutes  witli  not  less  than  ninety- 
five  per  cent  accuracy  in  transcription.  Five  hours  per  week. 

SellO  Intermediate  Typewriting  (3).  Techniques,  care 
of  the  machine.  Form  and  content  of  business  letters;  ad- 
dressing envelopes;  centering,  tabulating;  direct  dictation. 
Student  must  attain  a  minimum  speed  of  fifty  words  per 
minute.  Five  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  SelOl  or  test. 
Fee  $5. 

SelOl  Advanced  Typewriting  (3).  Emphasis  on  tabulated 
material,  legal  work,  business  forms,  stencils;  machine  dicta- 
tion; arranging  manuscripts  and  articles.  Minimum  speed 
sixt)'  words  per  minute.  Prerequisite:  SellO  or  test.  Five 
hours  per  week.  Fee  $5. 

Se207,  208  Advanced  Shorthand  (3,  3).  Further  develop- 
ment of  shorthand  vocabulary;  building  of  dictation  speed 
and    transcription    ability — including   speUing,    punctuation, 
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grammar,  proofreading.  Minimum  dictation  one  hundred 
words  per  minute  during  sustained  periods  with  accurate 
transcription  of  notes.  Prerequisites:  SelOl,  Sel08  or  test. 
Five  hours  per  week.  Fee  $3  per  semester. 

Se301     Business  Writing  (3).    For  description  see  Bn301. 

Se302  Office  Machines  and  Filing  (3).  Adding  machines; 
calculators;  stencil  and  direct  process  duplicators;  dictation 
and  transcription  equipment;  electric  t^^ewriter;  fundamen- 
tals of  filing.  Five  hours  per  week.  Fee  $5. 

Se302a  Office  Machines  (1).  Adding  machines;  calcu- 
lators. Two  hours  per  week.  Fee  $3. 

Se308  Secretarial  Practice  (3).  Practical  requirements: 
integration  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  skills,  office  eti- 
quette, procedure,  service;  business  and  secretarial  reference 
books,  legal  and  other  special  forms;  methods  of  filing.  Im- 
portance of  personality  development  stressed.  Prerequisites: 
Se  201,  208  or  concurrent  with  Se208.  Fee  $3. 

Se309  Advanced  Stenography  (1).  Offered  during  stu- 
dent's senior  year  to  refresh  shorthand  and  tx'pewriting  skills; 
emphasis  on  maintenance  of  professional  dictation  and  tran- 
scription abilities.  Two  hours  per  week.  Fee  $2. 

Se416     Methods   of  Teaching  Business   Subjects    (3). 
History  and  development  of  business  education;  methods  of 
.   teaching  skill  and  basic  business  subjects  in  the  high  school 
curriculum;  lesson  plans. 
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Enrollment    Summary 


FALL,   1958         Liberal  Arts  Business 

Men - _......477  228 

Women    518  82 

Totals    995  310 

FALL,    1957   979  357 

SPRING,   1958   907  315 

SUMMER   SESSION,   1958 


Evening 

Music 

Law 

Total 

Classes 

Total 

42 

207 

954 

74 

1028 

62 

7 

669 

154 

823 

104 

214 

1623 

228 

1851 

108 

179 

1623 

188 

1811 

96 

174 

1492 

212 

1704 
573 

ENROLLMENT  ACCORDING  TO  RELIGIOUS  PREFERENCES: 


Adventist  - 2 

Assembly  of  God  1 

Baptist   - 643 

Chrlstadelphian  1 

Christian   Missionary 

Alliance   _ 

Christian    Science 

Church  of  Christ  

Church    of    God    

Church   of   the 

Nazarene    _ _... 

Dutch  Reform  


2 

15 

6 

2 

4 
1 

Episcopal   158 


Eastern    Orthodox    7 

Evangelical    1 

Evangelical   United 

Brethren     2 

Congregational 21 

Disciples  of  Christ 29 

Jewish    21 

Lutheran    _ 48 

Methodist     267 

Pentecostal  Holiness  ...  2 

Plymouth  Brethren  1 

Presbyterian     168 

Primitive  Baptist  1 


Protestant    53 

Quaker  _ 1 

Roman   Catholic   91 

Seventh   Day 

Adventist   _ 3 

Unitarian     2 

United    _ 1 

United  Brethren  1 

Universalist   1 

Unity   _ 1 

No  Preference  64 

R.  C.  A.  Reformed  1 

Interdenominational    ...  1 

Total    .1 623 


ENROLLMENT  ACCORDING  TO  STATES: 


Alabama    1 1 


Arkansas    _ 

California    _ 

Connecticut  _ 

Delaware    _ _ 

District  of  Columbia 


1 

1 

11 

2 

5 


Florida  1193 


Georgia 
Illinois   . 
Indiana 
Iowa     .... 
Kansas   . 


105 

16 

9 

2 

1 


Kentucky   _ 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New   Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New    York 


18 
3 
1 
5 

13 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 

24 

30 


North   Carolina  30 

Ohio     _ 18 

Oklahoma    2 

Pennsylvania     20 

Rhode    Island    1 

South    Carolina    17 

Tennessee    1 7 

Te.xas      2 

Vermont    _  1 

Virginia 16 

Washington  1 

West  Virginia  5 

Wisconsin    4 

Total    1 597 


ENROLLMENT  ACCORDING  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES: 


Brazil  _ 

British  West  Indies 

Canada    

Cuba    „ 

France   

Germany    


Greece    . 
Ireland 
Jamaica 
Japan   .... 
Korea   .... 


2  Mexico   1 

1  Peru  I 

2  Puerto    Rico    _..  1 

1  Venezuela    _ _  2 

2  Total 26 


ENROLLMENT  ACCORDING  TO  FLORIDA  COUNTIES: 


Alachua 

Bay 

Brevard 

Brow  ard 

Calhoun 

Citrus 

Clay       . 

Collier 

Columbia 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Dmal 

Escambia 

Flagler  ..... 

Gadsden 

Gilchrist 

Hamilton 


6  Hardee   

3  Hendry     

16  Highlands 

59  Hillsborough 

1  Indian    River 

1  Jackson 

1  Laf  av  ette 

3  Lake 


12  Lee 

118  Leon 

3  Levy 

84  Madison 

10  Manatee 

1  Marion 

1  Martin 


Monroe 
Nassau 


2 
1 
3 

62 
6 
1 
1 

16 
8 
2 
1 
1 


Okaloosa    _ 8 

Okeechobee    1 

Orange     _ 97 

Osceola    4 

Palm    Beach    _ 48 

Pasco    14 

Pinellas 136 

Polk      ...._ 41 

Putnam    11 

Saint  Johns  12 

Saint  Lucie  _ 3 

Sarasota  32 

Seminole    - 29 

Suwanee    _ 1 

Tavlor 5 

Volusia     282 

Washington   1 

Total    1193 
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Degrees  Conferred 


August  8,  1958 


COLLEGE  OF 
LIBERAL  ARTS 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Anna  Maude  Bandy 

Flora  F.  Beck 

Peter  Bohaczyk,  Jr. 

Mary  Lee  Brown 

Marianna  Cowley 

WiUiam  Donald  Dooley 

Alan  David  Douglas 

Emma  Gulick  Kulp 

Edward  Pacha 

James  Giles  Radebaugh 

Thomas  Arthur  Rosseter 

Patricia  Byrd  Shamrock 

Margaret  Giebel  Smith  (cum  laude) 

BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE 
Jerry  Thomas  Bailey 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

Samuel  Kirby  Rogers 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Henry  Garland  Cowan 
Joseph  J.  Master 
Donald  A.  Pattison 
Richard  Frank  Scott 
Walter  English  Shirey 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL 
ARTS 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

John  Gordon  Angel 
On  a  M.  Barfield 
Mildred  E.  Bennett 
Ruby  Patterson  Bollinger 
Jeannette  Georgiana  Copello 
Louise  Farris  DeLay 
Dorothy  Woods  Doughten 
Frank  C.  Emmerling,  Jr. 
Franklin  D.  Gk)re 
Pauline  Wall  Hopkins 
William  Russell  Johnson 
Carolyn  Shepard  McEachern 
Jeanne  Leigh  Marcell 
Joseph  J.  Master 
William  Virgil  Meredith 
Mary  Edna  Parker 
Mary  Jacquelyn  Rich 
Tanya  Karen  Roche 
Carolyn  Stames  Smith 
Edd  Wren  Taylor 
Evalynne  Anderson  Williams 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL 
ARTS 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Russell  Carlyle  Brachman 
Peter  C.  F.  Castellani,  Jr. 
Bobbie  Jeanette  Stewart 
John  Cameron  Thurber 


August  7,  1958 


COLLEGE  OF  LAW 
BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 
Kenneth  M.  Dix 


William  J.  O'Brien 
John  T.  Reilly 
Brittain  Whitaker 
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January  30,  1959 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL 
ARTS 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Cecil  Charles  Bellwood 

William  Anderson  Bottom 

Mary  Cacaviatou 

Ramon  Louis  Delgado  Qcum  landed 

Charles  C.  Gerding 

Jane  Louise  Harris 

William  Jeffrey  Langer 

Julee  Urquhart  Martin 

Margot  Anne  Mills 

Harold  Franklin  Mitchell 

James  Chappell  Parkhurst 

David  Mark  Wahlstad 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Thomas  Bouchlas 
Charles  Adam  Gertner,  Jr. 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Stanley  Lehman  Brumley 
Robert  M.  Hearin 
Jon  Holmberg  Henrikson 
George  Anderson  Neukom,  Jr. 
William  Thomas  Schmidt 
Hugh  Edward  Shiver 
Aytch  Gordon  Sizemore 
Anna  D.  Vitsaras 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 
BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

Harvey  J.  Abel 
David  C.  Anderson 
Franklin  M.  Applyby 


David  Bartholf 
Roy  Chapman 
James  C.  Cogburn 
Eugene  F'.  Foran,  Jr. 
Glenvvood  Gilson 
John  Guyton 
John  Houston 
Charles  Inglis 
John  Laflferty 
Ronald  Lee 
Ray  L.  Lilley 
Miles  C.  McDonnell 
Obediah  M.  Miller 
Jack  A.  Page 
David  Porter 
W.  E.  Reischmann 
Frank  Roberson 
Robert  Rosin 
William  M.  Snyder 
Roy  M.  Speer,  Jr. 
Ralph  Steinberg 
Pierre  Steward 
Robert  Swetman 
Harold  Taylor 
Joe  Ann  Taylor 
Edward  W^alton 
James  \^Tiarton 
Irwin  Wheeler 
William  Williams  III 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL 
ARTS 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Edwin  Dunwoody  Allabough,  Jr. 
Virginia  Cherry  Holsclaw 
Carol  Rottier  Goodspeed 
Patricia  Louise  Kastle 
Helen  Pearson  Sundberg 
John  Edward  True 


May  31,   1959 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL 
ARTS 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Don  Mobley  Adams  Cciim  laiide') 
Anita  Frances  Anderson 
Joanne  Anderson 
Jack  Edward  Andrews 
Philip  Baxter  Arms,  Jr. 

QHonors  Program^ 
Anna  Louise  Batts 


James  N.  Bowen  Ccutn  lauded 

CHonors  Program') 
Gerarda  Ruth  Breen 
Beverly  Brett 
Richard  Ellis  Brown 
Louise  Carol  Camett 
John  Edward  Carson 
David  Cedric  Carter 
Halle  Rivers  Cauthen 
Helen  Annette  Cheshire 
Melvin  Christman 
Connie  Ruth  Clark 
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Barbara  Jean  Collins 
James  Javan  Combs 
Millicent  Shaw  Crowley 

Qciim  lauded 
Arthur  Lee  Dasher  IV 
Daniel  Oscar  Davis,  Jr. 
Richard  A.  DeBarr 
Charles  William  Deckner 
Gordon  Edward  Devores 
Connie  Jo  Dooley 
Joseph  Guy  don  Drawdy 

Qcum  lauded 
Ed  Moon  Edmonds 
Marcia  Faragher 
Ernest  W.  Flanders,  Jr. 
Fritz  Mallory  Fountain 
Donald  Lefate  Gay 
Jimmy  Wayne  Geiger 
QHonors  Program^ 
Mary  Joyner  Geiger 
Joan  Carol  Geitgey 
Mary  Lou  Godwin  Gentry 
Melvin  Gene  Gentry 
Donald  Jesse  Gilchrist 
Diana  Aros  Gill 
Elizabeth  Jane  Gregg 
Arthur  Mack  Hale 

CHonors  Program^ 
Martha  Elizabeth  Hamilton 

Qciim  lauded 
Priscilla  Frances  Hanscom 
Norma  Deane  Harshbarger 
Patricia  Carolyn  Haynie 
Lois  June  Highsmith 
Olin  Charles  Horton 
Gustav  Julius  Hult 
William  Jefferson  Jackson,  Jr. 
Betty  Drees  Johnson 
Robert  Shattuck  Johnson 

Qmagna  cum  lauded 
Josephine  Kelly 
Ann  Kennedy 
Luanna  Krause 
Paul  Dayton  Lack 
Carol  Elizabeth  Lange 
Marilyn  Lazarus 

Csumma  cum  laiide) 
(Honors  Program") 
Milbrey  Elizabeth  McKinley 
Helen  Tovce  McMullan 
Wilford  Clinton  Manley,  Jr. 
Gretchen  Grau  Marz 

(magna  cum  latide) 
Daniel  Mattox 
Gary  Alonzo  Meadows 
Dale  Borden  Milev 
Carolvn  Annette  Miller 
(magna  cum   laude") 
(Honors  Program) 
Gail  Morris 

Phillip  Garv  Newcomm 
Jessie  Reedy  Nixon 


Nancy  Ann  Norse 
Jonathan  Webster  Osbom 
Jo  Ann  Owens 
Frank  Kirksey  Painter,  Jr. 
Betty  DeLong  Palmer 
Phillip  Laurence  Parr 

(magna  cunt  lauded 

(Honors  Program") 
Roy  Edwin  Paulson 
Carol  Ann  Peck 
James  Phillips  Persons 
Charles  Robert  Portz 
Anita  Mae  Powell 
Phyllis  Jean  Ratliffe 
Sammie  Raye  Richards 
E.  Earle  Rogers  H 
Noel  Laurenston  Ruppert 
Kenneth  Greer  Sanders 

(cum  lauded 
Deanna  Ruth  Schooley 
William  Denault  Schuler 
Sara  Kathryn  Scroggin 
Betty  Jean  Sharpe 
Jerr>'  Joseph  Shaw 
Robert  Myers  Shaw 
Penelope  Shepherd 
Peggy  Lou  Smith 
Henry  Clebourne  Stephenson  III 
Lois  Greenlund  Tavlor 
William  Richard  Thirlwell 
Paul  Truman  Thomas 
Tames  Otis  Wade 
Robert  Coleman  Walker 
Gale  Carroll  Webbe 
Terrie  Moretz  White 
janelle  Elizabeth  Wilcox 
Douglas  Emile  Williams 
Marv  Ellen  Williams 
Stanley  Ray  Willis 

(mazna   cum    lauded 
Cassandra  June  Womal 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

William  Edward  Statter  Carr 

(cum  laude') 
Constance  Jean  Constans 
Earnest  Alfred  Davies,  Jr. 
Patricia  Ellen  Gaynor 
Hubert  Copps  Gibson,  Jr. 
Donald  Thomas  Harbin 
Robert  Hess  Hiller 
David  Paul  Houchens 
Patricia  Ann  Howard 
Gwendolvn  Lee 
Edward  Bartell  Miller 
Tames  Ralph  Miller 
Tohn  L.  Parker  HI 
lATTian  Alfred  Phillips,  Jr. 
Carolvn  Amv  Reid 
James  Albert  Savirer,  Jr. 
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Kenneth  LeRoy  Shepard 
William  Robert  Sullins 
Mary  Ellen  Waller 
Archie  Eugene  Wells 
William  Lacount  White,  Jr. 
James  Conley  Yeargin 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

Raymond  Gilbert  Andrews 
Elizabeth  Izard  Butcher 
Stewart  Ronald  Cockrill 
Elizabeth  Anne  Davis 
Pianola  Carolyn  Frink 
Betty  Lee  Kite  Galloway 
Sidney  Franklin  Melton 
Patricia  Figueroa  Painter 
Robert  Clifton  Rich,  Jr. 
Kent  Taylor,  Jr. 
Robert  Lee  Turner 
Grace  Elizabeth  Waterson 
Carolyn  Edna  Weiss 

BACHELOR  OF 
MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Richard  Alan  Dickson 
Betty  Br^an  Furches 
Diana  Aros  Gill 
Peter  Jim  Harg:is 
Mary  Josephine  Kintner 
John  Charles  Lancaster 
William  Donald  Owen 
MolUe  Ann  Sandiford 
Donald  Lawton  Wood 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Earl  Foote  Adams  II 
Jack  Edison  Allen 
Thurman  Ellas  Barrow 
William  A.  Bradley,  Jr. 
George  Wilhelm  Brunkhorst 
William  Lawrence  Butler 
Warren  Henry  Carr 
Donald  J.  Croyle 
Dan  Wood  Crum 
James  Wendell  Crysel 
Ruth  Arlene  Daniels 
William  Harold  Decker  III 
James  Hutchins  Dreggors 
Charles  Frederick  Hastings 
James  Anthony  Hearn 
Norman  Ernest  Heyne,  Jr. 
George  F.  Hyde 
Donald  Dean  Iverson 
Patricia  Lounette  Johnson 
Ernest  Ellison  Johnston 
Karen  Ann  Klages 


Harry  George  Koch,  Jr. 

Ray  Lewis,  Jr. 

John  Henry  McEwen,  Jr. 

Patricia  Anne  Milner 

James  Herman  Morris 

Walter  Winfield  Mosley 

George  W.  Palmer 

Leland  Horace  Phillips 

Walter  Gw^Tin  Prather 

Marilyn  Wood  Scroggin 

Gary  Edward  Smith 

Richard  Vernon  Sturm 

Tommy  Lewis  Thompson 

John  Lucian  Tyra 

R.  Reed  Vandercook 

George  Byron  VanHom 

John  Manuel  Varasse 

William  Alexander  Watson,  Jr. 

Walter  Bland  Williamson 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL 
ARTS 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Joan  Elizabeth  Bledsoe 
Mary  Elizabeth  Dunn 
David  Gilland  Edens 
William  Lee  Eikenberry 
Bezz  Kelly  Gardiner 
Richard  Everett  Langford 
Bruce  Everett  Longbottom 
Sallie  Yale  Lycan 
Roy  Reese 
Teruo  Tanaka 
Alyce  Fredericka  Williams 
Frances  Kump  Woodell 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
Albert  Joseph  Guenther 

HONORARY  DEGREES 
DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY 

Theodore  Floyd  Adams 

*  William  Franklin  Graham 

DOCTOR  OF  HUMANITIES 

*  Walter  Mann 
DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

*  Edward  Ball 

*  Brooks  Hays 
William  Thomas  Rice 

*  Bryan  Simpson 
Frederick  Danesbury  Smith 

*  Harold  Edward  Stassen 

DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE 

*  Louis  McDonald  Orr 

*  Conferred   Diamond   Jubilee   Con- 
vocation—  November    15,    1958. 
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May  29,   1959 


COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

Charles  Egbert  Beall 
Walter  P.  Bobbitt 
Leroy  Boling 
Albert  Cazin 
George  Loyde  Clapham 
Everett  Edward  Cushman 
Philip  Schuyler  Fenton 
Joseph  A.  Fernandez 
Harvey  Samuel  Firestone  III 
Berry  Kenneth  Gatlin 
Nicholas  Alexander  George 
Joseph  William  Gross 
John  DeMaugh  Haines 
Douglas  Wade  Hampton 
William  Morris  Hereford 
Billy  R.  Jackson 
Bruce  Robert  Jacob 
David  T.  Jellett 
Harold  F.  Johnson 
Herbert  L.  Kurras 


Donald  Bingham  McGregor 
James  G.  Mahomer 
John  Marlin  Manldn 
Charles  F.  Mixon,  Jr. 
W.  Blair  Nelson 
Robert  Charles  Nettleton 
Clynch  Newsome,  Jr. 
Michael  Henry  Otis 
John  MacDowell  Potter 
Raymond  Earl  Rhodes 
Charles   Marshall    Sams 
Charles  Kermit  Sayre 
John  Herron  Treadwell  HI 
Alfred  E.  Underberg 
Robert  Lloyd  Williams 
Jack  William  Windt 

HONORARY   DEGREE 
DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 
Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr. 
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Absence,  class  28 
Accounting,  120,  126-129 
Accreditation  and  recognition,  13 
Administrative  officers,    1 
Administrative  staff,   11 
Admissions 

College  of  Law,  99 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  School  of 
Music,  School  of  Business,  24 
Advanced  standing  (trans- 
fers), 26,  99 

Graduate  study,  47,  48 

Special  students,  26 
Advanced  Placement,  21 
Allen,  William  Sims,  Hall,  14 
Alumni  Association,   131 
American  Association  of  University 

Women,   13 
American  Bar  Association,  13,  98 
American  GuUd  of  Organists,  18 
,  American  Studies,  22,  49 
American  University,  Washington 

Semester,  23 
Application  procedure.  See 

Admissions 
Art,  54 

Arts  and  Letters,  50 
Association  of  American  Colleges, 

13 
Astronomy,  81 
Athletics,  20 
Auditing  fees,  32 
Auditors,  27 

Band,  17,  113 

Baptist  archives,  15 

Baptist  church  leadership  tuition 
grants,   39 

Baptist  Student  Union,  17 

Baptist  University  of  Florida,  12 

Biology,   5  5 

Board  of  Trustees,  iv 

Buildings  and  campus,  14 

Business  Administration,   125-137 

Business  Education,  131 

Business,  School  of,  14,  125-137 
Admissions,   125 
Core  Curriculum,   126 
Courses  of  Instruction,   133 
Degree  requirements,  30,  125 
Major  concentration  groups,  127 
Secretarial  Proficiency  Certificate 
132 


Calendar,  ii 

Catalogue,  provisions  of,  42 

Chapel,   15 

Chemistry,  57 

Church  Music,  109 

Class  attendance,  28 

Class  load,  27 

Classification  of  students,  27 

College  of  Law,  13,  98-100 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  13,  43-97 

Combination  Degree,  22,  100 

Commencement,  ii,  30 

Course  numbers  and  symbols,  49 

School  of  Music,  1 1 3 
Credits,  academic,  27 

Dean's  List,  29 
Degrees,   13-14,  30-31 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Science,  13-14, 
30-31 

Bachelor  of  Laws,  13,  100 
Combination,  100 

Bachelor  of  Music,  13,  30 

Bachelor  of  Music  Education,  13, 
30 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Business) 
14,  30 

Master  of  Arts,  Science,  13,  47 
Degrees  conferred,   1958-59 
Degrees,  dates  for  application  for,  31 
DeLand,  Henry  A.,  12 
Dormitories,  14,  32,  34 
Drama,  Speech  and  95 
Dramatics,  20 
Duke  Universit\^  combination 

Engineering,  Forestry  programs, 

22 
Early  Admission,  21 
Economics,   59 
Education,  courses,  61 
Education,  Division  of,  45 
Education,  General  68 
Education,  Music,  courses,  110 
Emplo^^nent,  student,   36 
Engineering,   61 
English,  66 

Enrollment  summary,   ??? 
Entrance  requirements.    See 

Admissions 
Examinations  and  Tests 

Course,  28 
,       Entrance  tests,  24 

Graduate  Record,  47 
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Index 


Law  School  Admission  Test,  99 
Medical,  15 

Medical  College  Admission  Test, 
44 
Expenses,  32-33 

Faculty,  2-10 

Fees,  32-33 

Finance  and  Banking,  128 

Florida  Baptist  Convention,  39 

Forestry,  combination  program  with 

Duke  University,  22 
Fraternities,  20 
French,  83 
Freshman  class,  admission  to,  24 

General  Business  course,  127 
General  Education,  68 
General  information,  12-42 
German,  84 
Geography,   70 
Geology,  70 
Glee  Clubs,   17 
Grades,  28 

Graduate,  48 
Graduate  Record  Examination,  47 
Graduate  Studies,  Division  of,  47 
Graduation  honors,  29 
Grants-in-aid,  39 
Greek,  84 
Guidance,  15 

Hatter,  20 

Health  and  Physical  Education,  72 

Health  service,  15 

Highbaugh  Foundation,   100 

Histor>',  76 

Historv'  of  Stetson,  12 

Holler,  William  E.,  Memorial 

Foundation,   14 
Honor  points,  See  Qualitv  points 
Honor  Roll,  29 
Honorary  societies,   18 
Honors,  graduation,  29 
Honors,  scholastic,  29 
Hospital  facilities,  15 
Housing,  32,  34 
Humanities,  Division  of,  43 

Infirmary,   15 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate,  128 
Interdepartmental  majors,  49 
Internship,  45 

Journalism,   51 

Languages,  modern  and  Classical, 

83 
Latin,  84 

Law,  College  of,  13,  98 
Liberal  Arts,  College  of,  13,  43 


Libraries,  14,  99 
Loan  Funds,  36 

Management,  129 

Marketing,  129 

Mathematics,  80 

M articulation  fee,  25,  32 

Meals,  32 

Medical  examination,  15,  25 

Men's  Council,  16 

Merrill  Program  of  American 
Studies,  49-50 

Military  Science  and  Tactics,  23,  82 

Ministerial  aid,  38 

Ministerial  requirements,  91 

Motar  Board,  16 

Museum,  Monroe  Health,  14 

Music  Education,   110-111 

Music,  School  of,  13,  102-124 
Accreditation,   13,    102 
Admissions,  24,  103 
Concert  Bureau,   102 
Course  numbers,  113 
Courses  of  instruction,  113 
Degree  requirements,  30,  103 
Expenses,  32,  33 
Majors,   103 

Preparatory  Department,   102 
Recitals  and  concerts,  102 
Scholarships  and  student  aid,  102 

National  Association  of  Schools  of 

Music,  13,  102 
Natural  Sciences,  Division  of,  43 
Nurses,  combination  course  for,  44 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  16 

Opera  Workshop,   18 

Orchestra,  18 

Orchestral  Instrument  Major,  107 

Organ,   106 

Organizations,  student,  16-20 

Orientation  of  new  students,  27 

Overseers,  Board  of.  iv 

Phi  Society,  17 
Philosophy,  86 
Phvsical  Education  requirements, 

45,72 
Physician,  Universitj',  15 
Physics,  87 
Piano,  104 
Planetarium,   14 
Political  Science,  76 
Pre-dental  curriculum,  43 
Pre-laboratory  technology  courses,  44 
Pre-legal  education,  99 
Pre-medical  curriculum,  43 
Prizes,  41,100 
Probation,  academic,  29 
Provisional  credit,  26 
Psycholog)',  89 
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Publications,  student,  20 

Quality  points,  28 

Radio,  95 

Real  estate,  128 

Refunds,  34 

Religion,  91 

Religious  life,  15 

Reporter,  20 

Requirements,  See  Admissions, 

Degrees 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps, 

23,  82 
Rooms,  13,  32,  34 
Russian,  39,  85 

Scholarships,  39,  100 
School  of  Business,  14,  125 
Scroll  and  Key,  Order  of  the,  17 
Secretarial  Science,   130,   132 
Social  Sciences,  Division  of,  43 
Social  Work,  52 
Sociology,  89 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges 

and  Secondary  Schools,  13 
Spanish,  85 
Special  students,  27 
Speech  and  Drama,  95 


Stetson,  John  B.,  12 

Stover  Theatre,  20 

Student  aid,  39 

Student  conduct,  42 

Student  enrollment,  139 

Student  Government  Association,   16 

Student  Handbook,  20,  26,  42 

Students,  classification  of,  27 

Summer  Session,  21 

Suspension,  29 

Teacher  certification,  45 

Teacher  placement,  46 

Telescope,  William  Tyler  Olcott,   14 

Tests,  See  Examinations 

Theory  courses,  108 

Transfer  of  credit.  See  admissions 

Trustees,  Board  of,  iv 

Tuition,  32,  100 

Vespers,  15 
Veterans,  34 
Voice,  105 

Washington  Semester,  23 

Wind  and  percussion  Instruments, 

120 
Withdrawals,  29,  34 
Women's  Student  Government 

Association  16 


To  Answer  Your  Questions 

Please  use  the  abbreviated  index  below  and  the 
general  index  on  page  144. 

Business,  p.  125 

Conduct,  p.  42 

Counseling,  p.  15 

Degree  Requirements,  p.  30 

Employment,  Student,  p.  36 

Engineering,  p.  61 

Entrance,  p.  24 

Expenses,  p.  32 

Fraternities  and  Sororities,  p.  20 

Graduate  Studies,  p.  47 

Law,  p.  98 

Liberal  Arts,  p.  43 

Military  Science  and  R.O.T.C.,  p.  23 

Ministerial,  p.  91 

Pre-dental,  Medicine,  Nursing,  p.  43 

Religious  Life,  pp.  15 

Requirements  for  Future  Teachers,  p.  45 

Scholarships,  Grants  in  Aid,  p.  39 

Sports,  p.  20 


FOR  ANSWERS  TO  FURTHER  QUESTIONS 
Please  write  to  the  Director  of  Admissions.    You  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  our  campus  at  your  convenience. 


Director  of  Admissions 
Stetson  University 
DeLand,  Florida 

Please  Send  Me  : 

Q  Application  blanks  for  admission  as  a 

□  Freshman    D  Transfer  from 


Date. 


.,19. 


□  Graduate  Student 


□  Summer  Session  Bulletin    □  Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Law 

□  September 
I  expect  to  enter  in  D  February  19 

n  June 

I  would  like  to  visit  Stetson's  campus  about 

Send  more  information  concerning 


Date 


Name. 


Address. 


Please  Peint 


.Telephone- 


Stbeet 


CiTT 


State 


1^  Mail  this  Postage  Paid  Card 
for  Application  Blanks 


to  Enter 


STETSON  UNIVERSITY 


BUSINESS    REPLY    CARD 

Permit  No.  217  (Sec.  34.9,  P.  L.  &  R.)  DeLand,  Florida 


Stetson  University 
DeLand,  Florida 


